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PREFACE 


The American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, has for several years 
made the archaeological exploration of Eastern Palestine one of its special 
concerns. Previous results were published in the Bulletin, Nos. 49-51, 55, 
63, and in volumes XIV and XV of the ANNuaL. During 1936-1938, when- 
ever possible, the surface examination of archaeological sites in Transjordan 
was continued. The new results are presented in this volume of the ANNUAL. 
Preliminary reports were published in Nos, 64-9 of the Bulletin. The work 
is not yet finished. As in previous years, the American School expedition 
enjoyed the cooperation of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities. It 
is particularly indebted to Mr. Lankester Harding, Chief Curator of the 
Transjordan Department of Antiquities. He permitted a member of his 
staff to join each trip of the expedition. Rashid Hamid, Assistant Inspector 
of the Department who is stationed at Jerash, ‘Ali Abi Ghésh, Antiquities 
Guard at Madeba, Freih Rihani, Antiquities Guard at et-Tafileh, and Mo- 
hammed Zaid, Antiquities Guard at Kerak, who were attached to the expedition 
at various times, proved to be invaluable assistants. Whenever a car was 
used, Ilyas Tutunjian acted as chauffeur. Prof. Millar Burrows, President 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, and Mr. J. H. Iliffe, Keeper 
of the Palestine Museum, participated in the trip of August 11-17, 1936; 
Mr. R. G. Head, of the Department of Forests and Mines of the Transjordan 
Government, in the trip of September 6-11, 1936; Squadron Leader T. Traill 
and ‘Abdullah Rihani Bey, Officer Commanding the et-Tafileh sub-district, 
in the trip of November 17, 1937; Dr. F. V. Winnett in the trip of August 
2-5, 1938. The help they rendered is gratefully noted. To Col. F. G. Peake, 
C. B. E., then Commander of the Arab Legion, Transjordan, ‘Abdullah Rihani 
Bey, and Baktjet Bey, Officer Commanding the Kerak district, thanks are ex- 
pressed for active assistance to the expedition and for information with regard 
to antiquity sites. Thanks to the courtesy of the Air Officer Commanding Royal 
Air Force, Palestine and Transjordan, then Air Commodore Roderic Hill, 
it was possible for the writer to supplement the archaeological explorations 
on land in southern Transjordan by an aerial survey. It is a pleasure also 
to record here our gratitude to him for granting permission for the flight, 
to Squadron Leader W. L. Dawson, who made the necessary arrangements, 
and to Squadron Leader T. Traill of the 14th Bombing Squadron, ‘Amman, 


1 Bulletin 66, pp. 27-28; 67, pp. 19-26. 
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who flew the plane with the writer as passenger. The Air Officer Commanding 
also most kindly permitted the writer to be flown from ‘Amman to Kerak, 
en route to Sela‘, in a plane piloted by Squadron Leader Traill. Without the 
financial support and encouragement of the authorities of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research the continuation of the archaeological survey would not 
have been possible. To Dr. Julian Morgenstern, President of the Hebrew 
Union College, and to its Board of Governors, the writer is deeply indebted 
for their generosity in again granting him an extended leave-of-absence to 
serve the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem. Prof. Clarence 
S. Fisher and Pére Hugues Vincent have most kindly helped in the deter- 
mination of the dates of the pottery finds. Pére Vincent has seen most of 
the sherds and Prof. Fisher all of the sherds discussed in this volume. Their 
opinions have been independently given, and have always been in full general 
accord with the datings previously recorded by the writer. To Dr. Immanuel 
Ben-Dor, Assistant Curator, Palestine Archaeological Museum, grateful ac- 
knowledgement is made for help in locating sherds in the Museum. To the 
Editors of the ANNUAL, Prof. W. F. Albright and to Dr. Robert M. Engberg, 
the writer is grateful for their care and labor in seeing through the press this 
third part of the ASOR archaeological survey report published in the ANNUAL. 

It has been correctly pointed out? that the archaeological exploration of 
southern Transjordan as carried out by the expeditions of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, and reported on in volumes XIV and XV of 
the ANNUAL, did not examine all the regions there with equal thoroughness. 
A glance at the maps published in these volumes bears out the validity of 
this criticism. The reasons for the comparative incompleteness of this survey 
in the territories of ancient Moab and Edom may generally be attributed to 
difficulties of terrain, and more particularly to the limitations imposed by time, 
funds, the political disturbances, and the physical powers of the members of 
the expeditions. Although more than four hundred datable ancient sites in 
Moab and Edom had been previously examined, it was felt desirable, when 
the work of the archaeological survey was renewed in August 1936, to visit 
as many sites as possible in those areas which had hitherto either escaped 
attention or simply could not be visited at the time. In this way also, the 
demands of scientific thoroughness could more nearly be fulfilled than had 
been previously possible, and the conclusions already published could be 
checked from new data. Despite the temptation therefore to begin imme- 
diately with the archaeological exploration of central and northern Trans- 
jordan, attention was given once again to the southern half. The sites will 


* Alt, ZDPV 59, p. 163. 
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not be described according to the time sequence of the expeditions’ visits to 
them, but according to their geographical location extending from ‘Aqabah 
northward. The discoveries, therefore, in ‘Ammé6n and Gilead will be treated 
last in this volume. It may be emphasized that despite the large number of 
sites visited from August 1936 on in Edom and Moab in the attempt to 
complete the survey of these areas, the possibilities of discovery of still addi- 
tional ancient sites there have definitely not been exhausted. Some sites will 
inevitably have been missed; others are so deeply buried under the debris of 
modern settlements as to defy all surface examination. Likewise it has not 
yet been possible to make an exhaustive archaeological survey of “‘Ammén and 
Gilead. The enclosed maps reveal the gaps in the survey of these areas which 
have yet to be filled in. On the whole, however, the writer is confident that 
not very many ancient sites in Edom and Moab, whose ruins have not been 
completely obliterated, remain undiscovered. For all practical purposes, there- 
fore, the American School’s archaeological survey of Edom and Moab is con- 
cluded with this report. Thus far, over three hundred ancient sites have been 
visited in ‘Ammon and South Gilead by the American School’s expeditions,— 
a number of sites large enough to ensure authoritative results, corroborated, 
it is a pleasure to say, by de Vaux’s and Benoit’s independent survey, particu- 
larly of the es-Salt region.* It has not yet been found possible, for various 
reasons, to undertake an archaeological survey of the e. side of the Jordan 
Valley, which has, however, already been examined in part particularly by 
Abel * and Albright, among others.*® 

The designations EB III, or EB IV, dating respectively from circa 27th 
to 24th centuries and 23rd to 22nd centuries B.c., referring to periods in 
the Early Bronze Age, and MB I to the first period in the Middle Bronze 
Age, dating approximately about the 21st and 20th centuries B.c., follow 
those listed by Albright and Wright.’ For EI I-II, referring to periods in 
the Early Iron Age, see Albright, ANNuAL XII, p. xxi. Early Iron Age I 
extends from about 1230 to 920 B.c., and Early Iron Age II from about 
920 to 600 B.c. The dates when the various sites were visited are given in 


%de Vaux, RB 47 (1938), pp. 398-425. 
* Abel, RB 19 (1910), pp. 532-556; 20 (1911), pp. 408-436; 40 (1931), pp. 214-226; 
375-400; 41 (1932), pp. 77-88; 237-257. 

5 Albright, ANNUAL VI, pp. 33. 40-49; Bulletin 35, pp. 10-14; JPOS V, p. 33, n. 37. 

® Hélscher, MDOG 23, p. 33; ZDPV 33, pp. 18-25; Mallon, Biblica 10 (1929), pp. 214- 
232; 13 (1932), pp. 194-201; 14 (1933), pp. 400-407; Neuville, Biblica 11 (1930), pp. 
249-265; Garrow Duncan, PEFQS 1928, pp. 36. 99-100. 165; Steuernagel, Der ‘Adschlun; 
Merrill, East of the Jordan, pp. 381-393. 
7TBM II, pp. 13-14; PPEB, pp. 73-81; Bulletin 71, pp. 27-34. 
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the footnotes; where not given, they are the same as the last mentioned date. 
The map of Bronze Age sites appended to this volume gives the location 


not only of the Bronze Age sites discussed in it, but also of the Bronze Age 


sites treated in Explorations in Eastern Palestine I-II. The Iron Age map 


also includes all the EI I-II sites visited during the course of the ASOR 
survey. The numbers in parentheses in the text refer to the numbers marking 
sites on the map of sites visited during 1936-38. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, JERUSALEM. 
January 1, 1939. 
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EDOM AND MOAB 


The ASOR expedition returned to ‘Aqabah* (1) primarily to reexamine 
the site of Aila and to visit and collect sherds from Tell el-Kheleifeh. The 
reexamination of Aila (2) brought to light some fragments of marble 
screening which probably belong to the remains of a Byzantine church now 
buried under modern gardens along the seashore. The constant digging 
undertaken there for new wells and for house foundations is bringing forth 
much fragmentary evidence of the existence of a large Byzantine settlement. 
Its presence had been previously attested by numerous Byzantine sherds, which 
had been collected together with the earlier Nabataean and Roman and the 
later mediaeval Arabic sherds found strewn over the entire area of the site.® 
No sherds earlier than the Nabataean could be found. Frank, Sellin, and 
Alt report the same results from their examination of Aila.’° In the court- 
yard of the police post at ‘Aqabah are two Byzantine capitals, which are 
alleged to have been found in some ditches dug at Aila (Fig. la. 1b. 2a. 2b). 
Each of these capitals, which probably come from a church in Byzantine 
Aila, has two different bas-reliefs, one each on adjacent sides. The one 
represents an archangel holding a globe with a cross on it in the left hand, 
and a staff in the right hand, and standing between two phoenixes. The other 
represents a warrior-saint, around whose head a halo is visible.*** The figure 


in each instance is about 31 cm. high. In answer to a letter from the writer 
regarding these capitals, Prof. Harold R. Willoughby of the University of 
Chicago replied as follows: 


“You are undoubtedly right that photograph 2a reproduces a bas-relief of 
St. Theodore; there can be no reasonable doubt concerning that inscription. 
Photograph la is much more difficult.to interpret, but my guess is that the 
warrior-saint in question is Longinus, and that the inscription is the Greek 
version of his name with the terminal letters missing. It would work out 
this way: (A)OTTINO(C). The Rabula Gospels are evidence of the conspicu- 
ous role that this saint played in East Christian Art at this early period. Also, 
Cassiodorus emphasizes that the holy lance which was the relic chiefly asso- 
ciated with St. Longinus, was one of the great religious treasures in Jerusalem 
itself at this period. Another datum I noticed which may have some bearing 


5 Aug. 12, 1936. 

® ANNUAL XV, p. 47; Bulletin 65, p. 12. 

2° ZDPV 59, pp. 124-125. 

11 Harnack, Die Mission u. Ausbreitung d. Christentums ed. 3, vol. II, pp. 106. 114. 118. 
41a Cf. the Catholic Encyclopaedia, Vol. VII-VIII, p. 773, article “ Lance.” 
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on the matter is that Adolph Harnack, at the very place in Mission u. Aus- 
breitung d. Christentums (ed. 3, vol. II, pp. 113-114) where he makes men- 
tion of the sea port of Aila, also notes the circumstance that Bishop Longinus 


Fig. 1. Byzantine capital from Aila. 


Fig. 2. Byzantine capital from Aila. 


of Ascalon attended the Council of Nicea. This, at least, indicates the cur- 
rency of this particular name in high ecclesiastical circles as early as the 
beginning of the fourth century. Admittedly, I am not certain that Longinus 
is the solution, but it is the best suggestion that I have been able to achieve to 
date. The military character of the saints and the archangels calls attention 
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to the need for military protection that was keenly felt on this raw frontier of 
the Byzantine empire.” 


Systematic excavation at Aila may possibly reveal the presence of an Early 
Iron Age site beneath the debris of subsequent settlements which extended 
from the Nabataean period to the medieval Arabic,’* but it is not likely. 
Even if one were to grant the contention that Elath may have existed on the 
site of Aila,’* the fairly deep foundations of the houses and walls of the 
Nabataean and Byzantine settlements, both of which were very large, would 
have effectively effaced all the remains of the mud-brick ruins of the Early 
Iron Age site. Building foundations cannot be sunk very deeply in the Aila 
area before striking the water level, which is comparatively near to the surface 
at the s. end of the ‘Arabah facing the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. In the few gardens 
cultivated on the site of Aila, one can see shallow wells only a few metres 
deep dug for irrigation purposes. 

Two visits ** to Tell el-Kheleifeh (3), on the second of which some soundings 
were made, were very instructive. Tell el-Kheleifeh, which is about 3.5 km. 
w.-n. w. of ‘Aqabah, and about 1.5 km. n. w. of Aila, was discovered by Frank. 
He found a number of sherds there which “appeared to be very old ” to him. 
He had nevertheless correctly assumed that Tell el-Kheleifeh must be identified 
with the Solomonic port city of Ezion-geber.** The discovery by the ASOR 
expedition of the nearby copper-smelting sites below Mrashrash (Mrashshash) 
- strengthened this assumption.*® From Frank’s photograph of the sherds 
found by him at Tell el-Kheleifeh, the writer was able definitely to assign 
them to the Early Iron Age,** and thus to make more probable the identifi- 
cation of this site with Ezion-geber. When we first visited Tell el-Kheleifeh, 
we found large numbers of EJ I-II sherds of all types, and none which could 
be dated earlier.** There were otherwise only a few black glazed Greek sherds 
of about the 5th century B.c.,'° and a few Nabataean sherds of the fine, egg- 
shell thin, plain and painted type.” In other words, after the Early Iron Age 
occupation of Tell el-Kheleifeh ceased, no later than the beginning of the 


12 ANNUAL XV, p. 47; Bulletin 65, p. 12; ZDPV 59, pp. 127-8; Abel, Géographie de 
la Palestine, II, pp. 311-312. 

13 ZDPV 59, p. 128. 

1 Aug. 12, 1936 and Nov. 10-11, 1936. 

1° ZDPV 57, pp. 243-4; ANNUAL XV, p. 48; Bulletin 65, p. 12. 

18 ANNUAL XV, pp. 47-8; Bulletin 65, p. 12. 

17 ANNUAL XV, p. 48; Bulletin 65, p. 12; ZDPV 57, pp. 243-4, and figs. 41B, 42A; 
59, p. 127, and PI. 6. 

18 ZDPV 59, p. 127. 

1° Bulletin 71, p. 5. 20 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 74-6; XV, pp. 13-16. 
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6th century B.c.,*" the site remained unoccupied from then on, for all 
practical purposes, down to this very day. The large, thriving Nabataean 
city which developed subsequently, and dominated the commercially and 
strategically important north shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, was located on 
the site of Aila. It is situated about half way between Tell el-Kheleifeh 
and modern ‘Aqabah. In addition to the sherds, the surface examination 
of Tell el-Kheleifeh revealed the presence of a number of worked pieces 
of copper ** and quantities of copper slag. Evidently smelting operations 
had been carried on at Tell el-Kheleifeh as well as at the two nearby copper- 
smelting sites below Mrashrash.2* On the occasion of our second visit 
to the sand-covered Tell el-Kheleifeh on November 8-9, 1936, we made a 
number of soundings in order to find out where the sand left off and the tell 
proper began.** It can hardly be cailed a tell, for it is little more than a 
small mound, which at its highest point is only about 4m. above the surface 
of the ground. It is oriented approximately n.-s., and its top surface where 
sherds were found measures about 46 by 33m. Indeed, except when one is 
but a few metres from the mound, it is difficult to distinguish Tell el-Kheleifeh 
from the numerous small sand dunes which surround it. When on Nov. 5, 
1936, the writer was able to examine the entire length of the n. shore of the 
Gulf of ‘Aqabah from the vantage point of an airplane flown by Squadron 
Leader Traill,** it was possible only with considerable difficulty to pick out 
Tell el-Kheleifeh from its surroundings (Fig. 3). Traces of mud-brick houses 
and walls were found on the n. slope of the mound in trenches which had been 
dug presumably by the same Arabs, who were digging other trenches and sink- 
ing shallow wells in the immediate vicinity.** We collected some of the bricks 
which were lying about in order to construct a stand for the plane-table. The 
bricks on the surface were large, strongly made, and measured on the average 
40 by 20 by 10 cm. They gave promise of comparatively well-preserved 
structures concealed in the mound proper, but a few centimetres below the 
surface. The excavations subsequently conducted by the American School 
between March and June 1938 revealed that these bricks belonged to the 
earliest period of a great smelting plant.** Immediately south of the tell some 
gardens were being laid out, watered from several wells dug only two to three 
metres deep before tapping sweet water. Around Tell el-Kheleifeh in the 


#1 ANNUAL XV, p. 52. 

*2 Bulletin 65, p. 13; ZDPV 59, p. 127, and Pl. 5B. 

28 ANNUAL XV, pp. 47-8. 

** Bulletin 65, p. 13. 

*° Cf. Bulletin 66, pp. 27-8; 67, pp. 19-26. 

2° Cf. Frank, AA, p. 244. 27 Bulletin 71, p. 7. 
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Early Iron Age, there extended in all probability a considerable garden area 
reaching practically all the way to the seashore. The garden walls being 
erected south of the tell are composed of mud-bricks, and cannot be much 
different from the walls that the gardeners in the Early Iron Age constructed. 

Tell el-Kheleifeh is now situated about 550 m. from the seashore. It is, 
however, unnecessary to evolve the theory that Sellin does ** in order to explain 
this fact that Tell el-Kheleifeh is not directly on the seashore,—assuming the 


Fig. 3. Tell el-Kheleifeh, Ik. n.n. w. 


correctness of its identification with the port-city of Ezion-geber. Sellin would 
have the Sabkhet Defiyeh,?® which is situated to the n.-n.w. of Tell el- 
Kheleifeh, and which in winter time becomes a sea of mud, considered to be 
the former bed of a tongue of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. The waters of the sea 
would then have extended farther northward in the Early Iron Age than they 
do today, and would have lapped the very edges of the port of Tell el-Kheleifeh 
(Ezion-geber). This inland harbor became sanded up gradually, according 
to Sellin, so that Ezion-geber had to be abandoned, and was replaced farther 
to the east by Elath. There are a number of reasons why this theory cannot 
hold water, so to speak. From Mrashrash to ‘Ain Defiyeh in the middle of the 
Sabkhet Defiyeh is almost 16 km. The sabkhah extends down to Mrashrash 


°° ZDPV 59, p. 126; cf. Frank, AA, p. 243. 
2° ANNUAL XV, pp. 45-6. 
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on the western side of the ‘Arabah, and even several kilometres west of it, but 
as a matter of fact it does not reach down to within 5 km., roughly speaking, 
of the area immediately north of Tell el-Kheleifeh. The Sabkhet Defiyeh, the 
Sabkhet Ghadyan, and other similar areas in the ‘Arabah do not represent 
beds of a tongue of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah which is supposed to have extended 
northward beyond its present confines in a time as recent, comparatively speak- 
ing, as the Early Iron Age. These sabkhah areas are caused by large quanti- 
ties of sweet or brackish water coming to or near the surface and creating even 
in summer time near-swampy conditions. There is an obvious reason why 
Ezion-geber was not situated directly on the seashore, but was built several 
hundred metres farther inland. Strong gales blow up frequently in the Gulf 
of ‘Aqabah, which occasionally sweep great waves inland over the almost flat 
land which rises only very gently away from the sea-shore. These gales are so 
strong, that the British naval vessels anchored during the last war in the Gulf 
of ‘Aqabah below ‘Aqabah, would hoist anchor when a gale began to blow, and 
steam southward straight into the wind to keep from being driven onto the 
shore, or smashed against the rocks on the eastern and western sides of the 
north end of the gulf. It was probably such a gale that piled Jehoshaphat’s 
fleet on the rocks near Ezion-geber,*° and a similar fate may previously have 
befallen Solomon’s fleet.*t If Jehoshaphat had had the inland anchorage for 
his ships that Sellin posits, they might have escaped the fate which overtook 
them. It is also possible that the ancient shore-line may have been somewhat 
nearer to Tell el-Kheleifeh than it is now, and has been extended to the south 
for some distance because of the constant blowing of sand from the ‘Arabah 
towards the sea. It is interesting to note that the sand dunes around Tell 
el-Kheleifeh point, generally speaking, seawards (Fig. 4). 

The excavations carried out at Tell el-Kheleifeh have strengthened and 
amplified the conclusion that it was to be identified with Ezion-geber.*? It 
was seen then that the peculiarly inclement site of Tell el-Kheleifeh directly 
in the path of the wind and sand blown almost continuously southward through 
the ‘Arabah like a draft through a wind-funnel was chosen with the view of 
utilizing these strong and continuous air currents to provide drafts for the 
furnaces of the great smelter discovered at the n. w. corner of Tell el- 
Kheleifeh.** It was determined furthermore that Tell e’ Cheleifeh marks the 
beginning of the sweet water wells going from west to east, and that its 
ceramic history extends from about the 10th to the first half of the 5th century 
B. C., and that it is the only EI site on the coast. Archaeological and historical 


3° T Kings 22, 49; ANNUAL XV, p. 51. 82 Bulletin 65, pp. 12-14. 
31 ANNUAL XV, p. 51. 88 Bulletin 71, pp. 7-8. 
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considerations, which have been gone into elsewhere,** seem to point conclu- 
sively to the fact that not only is Tell el-Kheleifeh to be identified with Ezion- 


Fig. 4. Excavated section of Tell el-Kheleifeh as it appeared in 1938; 
Gulf of Aqabah in background. 


(Courtesy Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Middle East). 


geber, but also with Elath, which succeeded Ezion-geber. Tell el-Kheleifeh 
is thus to be identified with Ezion-geber: Elath. 
From Tell el-Kheleifeh we drove to Rujm Hadid ** on the e. side of the 


** Bulletin 72, pp. 2-13. *° Bulletin 65, pp. 13-14. 
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small Wadi Rahma in the Wadi el-‘Arabah, via Mrashrash (4) and ‘Ain 
Defiyeh.** ‘Ain Defiyeh had been slightly deepened, and a small channel pro- 
vided as an outlet for its waters since our visit to it in 1934 (Fig. 5). From 
Mrashrash to ‘Ain Defiyeh (8) is about 14 km., and from ‘Ain Defiyeh to 
Rujm Hadid almost due north of it is about 4 km. Rujm Hadid (9) is a 
very small, completely ruined Roman post, whose importance is in inverse 
ratio to the significance suggested by its name, Jron Ruin. We had hoped to 


Fig. 5. ‘Ain Defiyeh, Ik. w. n. w. 


find an iron-mining or smelting site here, just as at Kh. en-Nahis ** we had 
in 1934 found a large copper-mining and smelting site, bearing out the 
significance of its name, Copper Ruin, Rujm Hadid (Fig. 6) is not far from 
Mene‘iyeh,** the approach to which is visible to the northwest, in the foothills 
bordering the west side of the ‘Arabah. A small quantity of Roman sherds 
was found at Rujm Hadid. Despite our disappointment at not finding a min- 
ing or smelting site there, it was nevertheless an interesting place to visit 
because it is situated on the watershed in the ‘Arabah. North of it the wudydén 
course toward the Dead Sea, and south of it to the Gulf of ‘Aqabah.*® We 
missed the “tell chara hadid,’ which Frank locates east of the “ wddi er- 
radade” and due west of the Wadi el-Yitm. At this tell, whose name then 


3¢ ANNUAL XV, p. 46. 88 ANNUAL XV, pp. 42-5. 
87 ANNUAL XV, pp. 26-8. 8° Cf. Frank, AA, p. 243. 
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has some real meaning,*® he found large pieces of slag, and a layer of ashes, 
and pottery which he describes as being similar to that of Mene‘iyeh.** As we 
have already stated in Volume XV of the ANNUAL, these sherds must then be 
assigned to the Early Iron Age.*? 

Flying over the ‘Arabah on Nov. 5, 1936 with Squadron Leader Traill, we 
observed the completely sanded-over outlines of what is probably a Nabataean- 
Roman caravan-station ** (10), situated about half-way between Ghadyan,** 


Fig. 6. Rujm Hadid, Ik. n.n. w. 


and ‘Ain Defiyeh. From Mrashrash we drove by car to Bir Tabah (5), where 
there is a small police-post just inside of the Sinai border. It is 8 km. distance 
s.w. from Mrashrash following a track which skirts the coast. From there 
we drove *° about 5 km. up the Wadi Tabah to ‘Ain Tabah (6), marked by a 
small clump of palm trees (Fig. 7). From its broad outlet near the shore, the 
Wadi Tabah narrows rapidly towards the point of the location of ‘Ain Tabah, 
the hills rising more and more precipitously on either side. The name ‘Ain 
Tabah is somewhat of a misnomer, because there is actually no free flowing 


*° The analysis of the ore specimens which we collected at the mining and smelting 
sites in the ‘Arabah in 1934 shows that they contain considerable amounts of both iron 
and copper; cf. Bulletin 63, p. 7. 

“' Frank, AA, pp. 242-3. 44 ANNUAL XV, pp. 40-41. 

*? ANNUAL XV, p. 46, n. 103. © Aug. 13, 1936. 

** Bulletin 65, p. 13; 67, p. 22. 
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water. By digging in the wddi-bed, water can be found from a quarter to half 
a metre beneath the surface,*® as for instance in the Wadi eth-Themed in 
Moab.** No traces of an ancient settlement were found in the vicinity of the 
spring. On the top of the ridge towering above ‘Ain Tabah to the south, we 
found several rude stone circles, measuring about 3.90 m. in diameter on the 


Fig. 7. ‘Ain Tabah (Courtesy J. H. Iliffe). 
average, which could not be dated because of a complete lack of sherds in the 
vicinity. The stone-circles seem, however, to be of ancient construction. Near 
them are several small stone furnaces, still intact, which seem to be of com- 
paratively recent origin. The time at our disposal did not permit us to examine 
the neighboring wudydn, in which Frank found copper workings and slag 
heaps. At a small workers’ settlement near one of these copper workings, in a 
small wdadi leading from the south down into the Wadi el-Merah, Frank also 
found some sherds, which unfortunately he describes merely as “ viele und zum 
Teil feinere Keramik.” ** Returning to Bir Tabah, we took a falikah, which 
we had previously arranged for to come from ‘Aqabah to meet us at Bir Tabah, 


4¢ Frank, AA, p. 247. 47 ANNUAL XIV, p. 13. 48 Frank, AA, pp. 247-8. 
P P PP 
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and sailed over to Jeziret Far‘fin (7), the Isle of Pharaoh, in about forty 
minutes. The entire island was once strongly fortified and walled, and the 
ruins of the buildings frowning from the heights of the small hills at either 
end of the island still make an impressive appearance (Fig. 8). The island 
is oriented approximately n.n. e.-s.s.w., and measures about 275 by 60 m. 
The buildings are dry-built of rude blocks of granite, only the corner stones 
and the doorways being constructed of more carefully hewn stones. Smaller 


Fig. 8. Ruins at n.n.e. end of Jeziret Far‘tn. 


stones were placed between the larger ones to ensure comparative straightness 
of the rows. A number of cisterns furnished the residents of the island with 
water, a particularly large one being located on the n.e. side of the building- 
complex. The main group of buildings is on the n.n.e. side, with a smaller 
group on the s.s.w. side. Despite a careful search, the earliest sherds found 
were Byzantine, while the predominating sherds were mediaeval Arabic. We 
found nothing that could definitely be said to be Crusader, and the writer is 
inclined to share Savignac’s belief that the present ruins represent buildings 
erected by the Saracens.*® We shall not go into more detail with regard to 
Jeziret Far‘tin, because it has already been comparatively fully dealt with else- 
where.®® It is interesting to note that while it took us only forty minutes from 
Bir Tabah to Jeziret Far‘tin, the wind had risen so strongly by the time we 


*° Savignac, RB 1913, p. 593; 1936, pp. 257-8. 
5° Savignac, RB 1913, pp. 588-596. 
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left Jeziret Far‘iin at 9.15 a. m., that we could not make our way back to Bir 
Tabah. It was necessary for our boat-man to land us on the shore imme- 
diately opposite Jeziret Far‘fn, and we walked back to Bir Tabah. We saw 
him tacking past Bir Tabah five hours later. 

We have seen that the n. shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah was occupied from 
the Early Iron Age on by sites of importance. As yet, no EB site correspond- 
ing to the EB sites of Eastern Palestine has been found south of Feinan.** 
Somewhere in Petra, or immediately by it, an EB site must exist, and remains 
to be discovered. It may be that the modern village of Elji has been built over 
some such site, in which case, of course, traces of it will be extremely difficult 
to find. It was only after repeated visits to Petra that we discovered the large 
EI site of Tawilin.** To be sure, this EI site was so levelled to the ground by 
being repeatedly ploughed over that it was most difficult to find, and its 
existence was revealed practically only by large quantities of sherds. If an EB 
site existed near it, or elsewhere in the garden-area of Elji, it will be a miracle 
if it has escaped complete obliteration. Similarly, somewhere near ‘Aqabah, 
it ought to be possible to discover an EB site, because the characteristics of 
the location practically demand the presence of such a site there during the 
last part of the Early Bronze period, when we find so comparatively intensive 
an occupation of all of Eastern Palestine. From Ezion-geber, or Aila, there 
branched off important highways, one of them, for instance, leading north- 
ward through the ‘Arabah, and another northeastward through the Wadi Yitm 
and then northward through the length of Eastern Palestine. The latter route 
marked the line of the main s.-n. highway through Eastern Palestine in every 
recorded historical age.** It was the main highway connecting the part of the 
Nabataean kingdom located in the s. half of Eastern Palestine with Nabataean 
Arabia. In addition to the highway leading northeastward from Nabataean 
Aila to the n. extension of the main s.-n. route in the Nabataean period, an- 
other much used track led to it from the southeast through the Wadi Ramm, 
where a small Nabataean temple situated between the Wadi Shellaleh and the 
Wadi Themileh at the foot of the Jebel Ramm is located.** Another track led 
west from Bayir Wells, where a strong Nabataean post once ¢. sted,®* to the 
main s.-n. highway. It was this main highway, which, when success finally 


5 ANNUAL XV, pp. 32-6. 

52? ANNUAL XV, pp. 82-3. 

58 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 3-4. 82; XV, pp. 3. 138; Bulletin 65, p. 12; 72, p. 5. 

** RB 1932, pp. 591-4; 1933, pp. 405-22; 1934, pp. 572-89; 1935, pp. 245-78; ANNUAL 
XV, p. 54; Bulletin 69, pp. 17-18. 

55 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 72-5; XV, p. 109. 
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crowned the Roman arms, marked the route of Trajan’s road, leading from 
Aila to Damascus.*® 

At exactly the point where the bifurcation of the s. end of the main highway 
through Eastern Palestine begins, that is, at the point where the Wadi Yitm 
and the Wadi Ramm converge, about 14 km. n. e.-e. n. e. of ‘Aqabah, is situated 
an important Nabataean-Roman fortress, called Qasr el-Kitharé (11). It is 
the most important Nabataean-Roman post on the main highway between the 
Nabataean-Roman site of el-Kuweirah ** and Nabataean-Roman Aila, It also 
commands the important road leading to the Nabataean temple at Ramm, and 
into interior Arabia. Qasr el-Kithara ** (Praesidium?) is a fairly large, much 
ruined fortress, built of rude granite blocks in the form of a trapezium, whose 
outer walls, which are about 1.50 m. thick, follow the lines of the irregularly 
shaped, completely isolated knoll on which it was built. Its two long sides, 
measuring approximately 49 and 48 m. respectively, meet in the n. w. corner, 
which is strengthened by a square tower, as is also the s. w. corner. Similar 
towers probably once existed at the other two corners. The foundation walls 
of rooms built against the inner sides of the main walls are visible, leaving a 
large inner compound marked in its s. half by the ruins of a large Arabic( ?) 
building. No rooms seem to have been built against the e. half of the inner 
side of the n. wall, the space having been left apparently for the gateway now 
completely demolished.*® We found large numbers of Nabataean, Roman, 
_ Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds. To the north of the fortress- 
caravanserai is ‘Ain el-Kharaq. It is probable that the debris inside the gasr 
covers at least one cistern, in which an immediately available water-supply 
was stored. Savignac, who also found fine Nabataean sherds at Qasr el-Kithara, 
in addition to Roman and Byzantine, came to the conclusion, which we have 
already advanced also for the Nabataean-Roman posts in the ‘Arabah,*° that 
“ces indices archéologiques suggérent que les Nabatéens ont été les fondateurs 
de ce qasr, occupé plus tard par les Romains et Byzantins.” ® Alt who has 
visited the site also reports that the pottery found there is “ Nabataean — early 
Roman and Byzantine.” *? While the gasr may generally be said to be Roman 
in type, there is every reason to believe that it was originally Nabataean, or 
that it was built on an originally Nabataean site. Our knowledge of Nabataean 


5° ANNUAL XV, p. 71, n. 190; RB 12, p. 106. 

®7 ANNUAL XV, pp. 57-8; Alt, ZDPV 59 (1936), pp. 96-99. 

58 Aug. 12, 1936; Bulletin 65, pp. 8-9; ANNUAL XV, p. 54; RB 1932, pp. 594-5; ZDPV 
58 (1935), pp. 24. 28; 59 (1936), pp. 104-5, with plan on p. 104, fig. 3; Musil, The 
Northern Hegaz, p. 80. 

5° Cf. Alt, ZDPV 59 (1936), p. 105. * RB 41, p. 395. 

*° ANNUAL XV, pp. 141-2. *ZDPV 59, p. 105. 
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architecture has not yet progressed to the point where we can distinguish 
absolutely between Nabataean and early Roman structures in southern Trans- 
jordan; it may never be possible. The pottery evidence, however, aside from 
other considerations, points unmistakably to an original Nabataean occupation 
of the site. Alt properly feels that the gasr corresponds to the usual Roman 
type, with local variations. Even disregarding the possibility that the Naba- 
taeans might have constructed the present structure, his inference seems to 
be also that there was no original Nabataean occupation of the site.** The 
presence of Nabataean pottery at Qasr el-Kitharaé might conceivably be ex- 
plained by assuming that the gasr was built by the Romans, who used Naba- 
taean workmen and potters and their wares. After all, the Nabataeans did not 
immediately disappear from off the face of the earth because of Trajan’s 
victory in 106 a.p. The purely Nabataean temple of Ramm is dated by its 
excavators to the first half of the second century A. D., and we date the third 
period of Kh. Tanntir to approximately the same time.** It is, however, almost 
inconceivable that there should not have been an original Nabataean fortress 
at the exceedingly strategic point of the confluence of the Wadi Ramm and 
Wadi Yitm, both of which were such important arteries for the great Naba- 
taean traffic, which flowed into the heart of the Nabataean kingdom in southern 
Transjordan with its hundreds of settlements, numerous trade-centers, and 
the great emporium of Petra. That a B. c. dating must be given to Nabataean 
pottery in an already highly developed form is indicated by the Nabataean 
pottery found in relation with the ruins of the temple of the second period at 
Kh, Tannir, to which in all probability a 7 B. c. inscription discovered there 
belonged.®* Let it ve said here, in answer to Alt’s question addressed to the 
writer * with regard to the proof for the prior existence of Nabataean struc- 
tures at points where Alt claims priority for Roman, that the economic and 
military necessities of the Nabataean kingdom would alone have compelled the 
existence of Nabataean sites at these points, and particularly, for instance, at 
such key positions as Qasr el-Kithara and Bir Madhkir.** In his enthusiasm 
for the furtherance of our knowledge of the Roman occupation of Western and 
Eastern Palestine, to the understanding of which he has contributed so greatly, 
is not Alt underestimating the importance of the Nabataean occupation? The 
same compulsion which Alt ®* recognizes for the location of a Roman site at 
el-Kithara made the location of a Nabataean one there even more necessary. 


°**ZDPV 59, p. 105. °° ZDPV 59, p. 166; cf. Bulletin 65, p. 9. 
** RB 44, p. 278; Bulletin 69, p. 17. °7 ANNUAL XV, pp. 35-7. 
* Bulletin 69, pp. 12-13. °° ZDPV 59, p. 105; Bulletin 65, pp. 9-10. 
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It is true that the presence of Nabataean pottery does not necessarily prove 
the priority of a Nabataean occupation over that of a Roman occupation in any 
particular site. It is, as a matter of fact, conceivable that the Romans could 
have constructed a fortress in the 2nd century 4.pD., which was built by 
Nabataean workmen, occupied by garrisons consisting either wholly or in part 
of Nabataeans, who used pottery made in the traditional Nabataean style by 
Nabataean potters. As yet, the fine distinctions have not been worked out 
enabling the student to distinguish beyond all question between Nabataean 
pottery of the first century B.c. and of the first two centuries A. D., although 
there are already some points of differentiation which have been recognized. 
The Nabataean potters of approximately the 2nd century A. p. no longer seem 
able to produce the fine, thin, beautifully ornamented pottery of the two pre- 
ceding centuries. They attempted to, but their finest ware, although clearly a 
continuation of the earlier tradition, is noticeably inferior to the delicate 
pottery it was patterned after. It is inconceivable that prior to the Roman 
conquest of the Nabataean kingdom there should not have been Nabataean 
fortresses and police-posts and caravanserais along the highways, such as the 
Wadi el-‘Arabah, the Wadi Yitm and the Wadi Ramm, frequented by Nabataean 
caravans.®® 

Another site, similar in the main periods of its occupation to Qasr el-Kithara, 
is situated about 24 km. farther n. n. e. in the Wadi Yitm, near the point where 


_ the wadi widens out to form a small plain called el-Medifein (el-Medeifen).”° 


It is called Kh. el-Khialdeh™ (13), its location being determined by the 
presence of the ‘Ain or Moyet el-Khildeh to the s.w. of it. On a low saddle 
between two hills of the range bordering the e. side of Wadi el-Yitm are situ- 
ated two much ruined structures, which served as fortresses and caravanserais. 
Remains of two cisterns in the wédi, to which a still partly visible channel led 
from the ‘ain, testify to the manner in which a sufficient supply of water was 
maintained throughout the year. The northern one of the two ruined struc- 
tures is the larger. It is oriented e.-w., measures approximately 45 by 35 m.,”* 
and has a rectangular tower at each corner. Rooms are built against the walls 
on the inside, and also against each side of a n.-s. cross-wall, which divides 
the interior into two separate halves with separate courts. There is a small 
birkeh in the east of these two courts. About 50 m. to the south of this build- 


°° ANNUAL XV, pp. 142-3; Bulletin 65, p. 9. 

7 RB 41, p. 595. 

*1 Nov. 10, 1936. 

** RB 41, p. 596; Alt, ZDPV 59, p. 102 gives as approximate measurements 52 by 
3z m. A sudden downpour prevented the writer from taking his own measurements. 
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ing is a smaller one, measuring about 30 by 20 m.,"* also having rooms built 
against its walls on the inside. The walls of both structures are built of rows 
of rudely cut granite blocks, with smaller stones between the larger ones to 
keep the rows fairly straight. In the larger building a number of sandstone 
blocks was found, which had probably been built into windows and doors. The 
sandstone blocks on the n. side of this building may have belonged to the main 
entrance. Some of the sandstone blocks are drafted in typical Nabataean 
tooling with lines running at 45° angle (Fig. 9)."* Numerous Nabataean, 


Fig. 9. Block with Nabataean tooling, 
from Kh. Khaldeh. 


Roman, and Byzantine sherds were found by both buildings, with apparently 
a larger number of Nabataean sherds by the s. building. Inasmucn, however, 
as the same types of Nabataean sherds were found by both buildings, the seem- 
ing predominance of the Nabataean sherds by the smaller, s. building, may be 
fortuitous. There is probably some difference in date of the construction of 
the two buildings, but the present surface finds do not permit a definite differ- 
entiation. It is quite possible also, particularly with regard to the larger struc- 
ture, that there are several building periods represented.** The location of 
Kh. el-Khialdeh on the important highway of Wadi el-Yitm, waich in the 
Nabataean period led, as has already been noted, into the heart of the thickly 


7 RB 41, p. 596; Alt, loc. cit. gives 31.50 by 21.50 m. 
™ Bulletin 65, p. 9; RB 41, p. 596 and Pl. XIX: 2; 44, p. 276; ANNUAL XV, p. 54, n. 
155; QDAP VII, (1938), Pl. XVII: 3. 
™ RB 41, p. 596. 
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settled Nabataean kingdom, the presence of fine Nabataean potiery and of 
Nabataean masonry, lead us to believe that both buildings were originally 
Nabataean, before they were taken over and perhaps reconstructed by the 
Romans. The presence of Roman and Byzantine sherds in addition to the 
Nabataean indicate the extent of the continuous occupation of the site, which 
seems to have been abandoned about the 6th century a.p. Savignac too is of 
the opinion that the fortresses of Kh. el-Khaldeh were originally Nabataean 
and were taken over and perhaps strengthened by the Romans when the 
Nabataean kingdom became part of a Roman province, and the Bostra-Aila 
road was built which passed beneath this site.** Insisting, however, on the 
Roman origin of the two ruins at Kh. el-Khaldeh, Alt is constrained to suggest 
_ that the masonry drafted in the Nabataean fashion, with lines running at a 
45° angle, may have been cut by Nabataean masons employed by the Romans. 
That is certainly possible, but why the insistence implied here and in similar 
connection elsewhere with regard to the ‘Arabah,” that there were no earlier 
Nabataean buildings constructed with stones cut by Nabataean masons for 
Nabataeans? Alt’s counter-question: ** “Ich kann daher die von Glueck an 
mich gerichtete Frage, wo die Nabataeischen Bauten geblieben sein sollen, 
wenn die in Triimmern vorhandenen durchweg rémischen Ursprungs sind, 
nur mit der Gegenfrage beantworten, woraus das Postulat abgeleitet werden 
soll, dass schon die Nabatier solche Bauten an den betreffenden Orten hatten,” 
has been answered, we believe, by our pointing out the military and economic 
importance of the Wadi el-‘Arabah, the Wadi Yitm, and the Wadi Ramm in 
the days of the Nabataean kingdom. The highways through these wudydn also 
in pre-Roman Nabataean times were of necessity dotted with military posts 
and caravanserais, which served the needs of public security and of intensive 
commerce. Only indirectly does Alt grant the possibility of dating Nabataean 
sherds at these sites in the ‘Arabah and the Wadi Yitm to the period of the 
pre-Roman occupation.”® The discoveries at Kh. et-Tannfr give more con- 
clusive evidence than it has previously been possible to offer of the pre-Roman 
origin of much of the fine Nabataean pottery. Perhaps now Alt will be more 
ready to admit than previously that there was a Nabataean occupation of the 
‘Arabah and the Wadi Yitm before the Romans appeared on the scene, and 
that the people who made pre-Roman, Nabataean pottery must also have built 
caravanserais and fortresses in these areas.®*° Be that as it may, Alt has per- 


7° RB 41, p. 596. 

77 ZDPV 58, pp. 12-15; 59, pp. 166-7; ef. ANNUAL XV, pp. 141-2. 

78 ZDPV 59, p. 166. 

7° ZDPV 59, p. 167. *¢ Alt, ZDPV 58, p. 15, n. 1. 
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formed an important service in emphasizing the Roman occupation of the 
‘Arabah, as evidenced by archaeological and literary materials. Evidence of 
the Byzantine occupation of Kh. el-Khildeh is furnished by a reused building 
block, on which was incised a Greek inscription. The stone was found inside 
the ruins of the larger of the two structures, The much weathered inscription 
is hardly legible, but would seem from general characteristics to belong some- 
where in the 6th-7th century A.p., according to J. H. Iliffe. The stone 


Fig. 10. Greek inscription from Kh. Khaldeh. 


seems to have been reused and recut after the inscription was made. It may 


originally have served as a tombstone. Iliffe has suggested the following 
reading (Fig: 10): 


KEOBECW | AYBPWN 
E€YC HPH MAKA 
NIKAI  PIETW 
1. 1 KE = (2) 1, 2.3 = Maxapre (7) 


About 4 km. w.s.w. of Kh. el-Khaldeh, we came across a small, ruined 
watch-tower (12) on the Trajan road. Only a handful of sherds was found 
by it. There were several fine rims, and one fine rouletted sherd, all much 
worn and of the Nabataean-Roman type. The tower was oriented approxi- 
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mately n.-s., and measured about 8 by 6.50 m. It was probably built in con- 
nection with the Roman road, although it is not impossible that it was built 
earlier. Between el-Kuweirah and Kh, el-Khaldeh a number of Roman mile- 
stones can be seen.** 

Traversing the Wadi Yitm and the Wadi Hismeh, and ascending the Jebel 
esh-Shera’ ** to the top of the Edomite plateau, we halted at the Jurf ed- 
Derawish,** one of the southernmost stations along the Damascus-Ma‘an rail- 
road, in order to examine an ancient site, which we had previously seen, but 
had been unable to visit, namely Rujm el-Jeheirah (27).** It was, we were 
to discover, another unit of the line of fortresses guarding the e. border of 
Edom. For the sake of clarity, it may be repeated that these border fortresses 
and police-posts are all situated west of the modern railway line, and served to 
protect the narrow strip of fertile highland extending the length of Edom from 
the inroads of the Desert.** The strategic positions of the border-fortresses on 
the tops of the highest hills in the arid uncultivated area between the Desert 
and the Sown, which we had previously examined, made it seem likely that 
similarly situated ruins were also border fortresses. Thus, even before actually 
examining Rujm el-Jeheirah, our belief had been that this site, which was 
visible from afar, must also have been an Edomite frontier-post dating to 
EI I-II.** Similarly, when another fortress, Rujm Bahash (28), situated on 
top of a high hill, first became visible after ascending the hill on which Rujm 
el-Jeheirah was located, with the same general appearance, it too could be 
tentatively identified as an Early Iron Age border fortress. We mention this 
not in an attempt to convince ourselves and perhaps the reader of our own 
perspicacity, but because of the desire to indicate as clearly as possible the 
method adopted by the Edomites in fortifying wherever possible along their 
eastern boundary these strategically placed hills, which jut above the surround- 
ing countryside like giant mushrooms above rough fields, and afford clear 
views over large distances. Rujm el-Jeheirah*’ is situated on top of a hill 
about 12 km. s. w. of Jurf ed-Derawish. It is on a direct line between Rujm 
Hala el-Qarfineh (29) to the n.n.e. and Rujm Tawil Ifjeij (26) to the 
s.s. w. of it, both sites being visible from it. The large Roman site of Da‘jainiyeh 


51 ZDPV 59, pp. 98-101. 

82 ANNUAL XV, pp. 53. 58. 62-6. 72-3. 79. 83. 87-90. 93. 97. 

88 ANNUAL XIV, p. 80; XV, p. 96. 

84 ANNUAL XV, p. 97. 

8° ANNUAL XV, p. 95; HUCA XI, pp. 143-4. 

8° ANNUAL XV, p. 97; Bulletin 65, p. 14; HUCA XI, p. 143. 
87 Aug. 15, 1936. 
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is visible to the south of it.** The line of hill-fortresses along the e. border 
of Edom runs a few kilometres west of the n.-s. line on which Da‘janiyeh is 
located. In Nabataean and Roman times, the line of settlements and fortresses 
and police-posts extended much farther east than during the Early Iron Age 
and the Early Bronze Age, as evidenced for example by the Roman Da‘janiyeh 
and the Nabataean Bayir Wells.*® We shall see, also, when we come to discuss 
the eastern boundary of Moab, that beyond the line of fortresses which mark 
its length, there are other sites of later periods to the east of it.°° While the 
density of population permanently settled on the soil was surprisingly great in 
the Early Iron and the Early Bronze Ages, considerably more so than in 
modern Transjordan, the number of inhabitants in Transjordan in Nabataean, 
Roman, and Byzantine times far exceeded even the earlier periods, primarily 
because of their superior knowledge of methods of conservation of water. The 
Edomite border fortresses on their high hills were dependent for water supplies 
upon cisterns. There was also water in the wudydn below them during the 
rainy season; the water was sometimes obtainable during the dry season by 
digging in the beds of the wudydén and tapping the underground water supply. 
In some instances it is probable that skins of water were conveyed to the iso- 
lated garrisons by donkey or camel pack. Rujm el-Jeheirah obtained water 
both from supplies collected in cisterns, and from the wudydn below it, where, 
as we were informed, water can be found even during the dry season by dig- 
ging shallow pits down to its sub-surface level. Below the s.e. corner of the 
rujm are two caves filled with debris, which in all likelihood were once used 
as cave-cisterns. There also seems to be a filled-in cistern almost completely 
buried under debris below the n. e. corner of the rujm. Near the e. side of the 
hill on which Rujm Jeheirah is situated, extending from north to south on its 
e. side, and being at first more or less parallel to each other, are Wadi Jeheirah, 
Wadi Burmah, and a third small waédi, whose name we could not ascertain. 
The ruined fortress of Rujm el-Jeheirah is oriented approximately e.s.e. by 
W. 1. W., measures approximately 13 m. square, and at the present time is about 
3.40 m. high above the level of the ground. It is in a much ruined state, 
which is particularly true of the e. wall. The w. wall is the best preserved one. 
The walls are built of roughly hewn flint and some basalt blocks, Flint and 
basalt boulders are strewn in gloomy confusion across the surface of the plain 
around the hill of Rujm el-Jeheirah. Inside the square blockhouse there is 
an inner platform which measures about 8 by 5.50 m. The walls of the block- 


88 ANNUAL XIV, p. 76; XV, p. 95; PATI, pp. 8-13. 
8° ANNUAL XIV, pp. 72-5; XV, p. 109. 
°° See below pp. 242-9; Bulletin 65, 24-5. 
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house seem to be 2.20 m, thick. Against them was built a rough, flint block 
glacis, parts of which are still in place. The glagis, which is now about 2.10 m. 
high, extends at its base 1.30 m. from the w. wall at the s.w. corner. The 
outside of the glacis at its top is .65 m. from the outside of the w. wall. On 
this ruin there was no modern survey cairn, as on the other similar Edomite 
border fortresses which we had previously examined. Immediately below the 
base of the rujm, on all its sides except the east, are remnants of walls of small 
compounds, and foundations of a few stone huts, in which perhaps the families 
of the members of the garrison may have been housed. In the vicinity of 
modern border fortresses in e. Transjordan today, one can see the tents or 
sometimes the rude houses in which the families of the guardsmen live. The 
entire hill rises rather abruptly above the plain around it, but its steepest side 
faces the east. On all of the slopes, but particularly on the s.e. side of the 
rujm and on the s.e. slope, were found sherds, which dated the occupations 
of this site. Most of them were EI sherds belonging to the period extending 
approximately between the 13th century and the 8th-7th century B.c. In 
addition, a small quantity of Nabataean sherds of all types was found. These 
Nabataean sherds demonstrate again what had previously been found to be 
true, namely, that the Nabataeans incorporated the entire system of Edomite 
border fortresses into their own defence scheme, and enlarged upon it. In the 
Nabataean period, however, to judge from the smaller quantity of Nabataean 
sherds compared to the EI Edomite sherds, a smaller garrison policed the post 
than in the previous period. This was found to be true also for the other 
Edomite border fortresses, with the exception of Rujm Ras el-Hala (31). The 
reason was that the Nabataeans did not have as much to fear from the desert 
to the east as the Edomites, because they themselves largely controlled the 
desert a good deal farther to the east than their predecessors did.** From the 
top of Rujm el-Jeheirah, one commands a clear view for miles round about, 
and particularly of the desert to the east. Jurf ed-Derawish is to the e. n. e. of 
it. In addition to the other two Edomite border fortresses visible from it, 
namely Rujm Hala el-Qarineh and Rujm Tawil Ifjeij, another fortress can 
be seen from it on a lower hill between it and Rujm Hala el-Qaraneh. It is 
called Rujm el-Bahash. Because of an intervening rise of land, it is not visible 
from Rujm Hala el-Qaraneh to the n.n.e. of it. Rujm el-Jeheirah is due 
south, about 3 km. distant from Rujm el-Bahash, which in turn is about 10 
km. from Jurf ed-Derawish to the east of it. The rujm is situated on the e. 
end of the fairly flat top of a small hill, which commands the approach from 
the east, and protects a sort of a “blind-spot ” between Rujm el-Jeheirah and 


* Annual XIV, p. 72; XV, pp. 95-6; METI: 2, p. 232; RB 46, (1937), p. 376. 
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Rujm Hala el-Qarineh. Coming from the s. e., and skirting the n. side of the 
hill on which Rujm el-Bahash is situated, is the Wadi Hadaiyeh. On the s. 
side of the hill is the Wadi Tér ‘Aja’iz. To the s.e. is a small range of hills, 
covered with flint and basalt boulders, which is called Jebel Burmah. To the 
south, and also a good distance beyond Rujm el-Jeheirah, the black hills of 
Jebel ‘Aneizeh are visible. The highest hill of the ‘Aneizeh group would have 
made an excellent place for an Edomite border fortress, but nothing was visible 


Fig. 11. Rujm Bahash, Ik. n. w. 


on top of it, and repeated questioning of natives of the district always brought 
the same answer, that there were no ruins of any kind there. We could not at 
the time climb the hills to make a thorough examination, so the possibility 
remains that some early site may yet be found somewhere on the Jebel ‘Aneizeh 
chain. That seems unlikely, however, because of the negative results of the 
questioning of the natives, whose knowledge of the district had otherwise 
proved to be very accurate, and because of the likelihood that had there been 
Edomite ruins on top of Jebel ‘Aneizeh they would have been as well preserved 
and as conspicuously placed as the ruins of the other Edomite border fortresses 
in this district. Rujm el-Bahash (Fig. 11) was found to be a fairly well- 
preserved blockhouse, measuring 11 m. square, with a glacis built against its 
walls (28). It is oriented w.n.w. by e.s.e. The e. side is the best preserved 
one, with the rough walls of a courtyard extending beyond it. The wall at the 
n.e. corner is still 5 m. high, comprising 9 courses of masonry visible above 
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the top of the remaining glacis, which at this point is still 1.80 m. high. The 
top of the glacis at the present time extends about 1.60 m. beyond the walls, 
while its base extends about 2 m. beyond the base of the walls. The walls have 
buckled inwards considerably. They are made of rough rows of rudely hewn 
flint blocks, with some smaller stones between the rows to ensure comparative 
straightness. The corners are constructed in the header-stretcher fashion 
characteristic of the Early Iron Age.®? The debris from the ruined fortress 
and the modern corrals built near the walls made it impossible definitely to 
establish whether or not the site was provided with cisterns. There seemed to 
be two filled-up cisterns in the courtyard on the e. side, but that could be 
established with certainty only by clearing away some of the debris. Large 
numbers of worn EI I-II Edomite sherds were found round about the site, 
and on the slopes below it, the bulk of which date between the 13th and the 
8th-7th century B.C. There were also some Nabataean sherds, testifying to 
the subsequent Nabataean occupation of this Edomite fortress, which was 
taken over, evidently, without any structural changes whatsoever. Most of the 
Edomite sites were thus simply commandeered by the Nabataeans, who so to 
speak moved in after the retreating Edomites, and hoisted their own banner 
and introduced their own pottery. That is not perhaps quite accurately put, 
in the sense that it is not to be imagined that all of the Edomites emigrated 
én bloc out of their former territory to settle in southern Palestine, where the 
-district in which they lived became known as Idumaea.®* Many of the Edomites 
were pushed out by the infiltrating Nabataeans, and others probably had been 
driven out even before the accession of the Nabataeans to power by the Assyrians, 
Babylonians and Persians.** It is, however, no more reasonable to assume that 
all the Edomites left or were expelled from Edom, than it is correct to say 
that all the Judaeans left or were expelled from their homeland as a result of 
similar conquests. There must have been many pure-blooded descendants of 
the Edomites of the once strong Edomite kingdom who intermarried with the 
Nabataeans, and eventually to all intents and purposes were effectively ab- 
sorbed by them.** There was after all a close blood kinship between Edomites 


*2 ANNUAL XIV, p. 54; XV, pp. 61.107; Fisher, OIC 4, p. 73, fig. 52; Guy, OIC 9, 
pp. 32-4; 36, fig. 24; 43, fig. 31. 

*3 Mk. 3, 8; I Mace. 5, 65; II Mace. 10, 16; Josephus, Antiquities, XII, 9, 1; De 
Bello Judaico, I, 2, 6; III, 3, 5; IV, 8, 1. 

** Glueck, The Boundaries of Edom, HUCA XI, pp. 142. 152; ANNUAL XV, pp. 52-3; 
RB 46 (1937), p. 380. 

*>RB 46 (1937), p. 380; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie XVI: 2, col. 1457; 
Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens, p. 233; Glueck, Nabataean Syria and Naba- 
taean Transjordan, JPOS XVIII (1938), pp. 1-6. 
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and Nabataeans, as indeed there was between Judaeans and Edomites and 
later Idumaeans. The nature of the mutual relationships of these groups, and 
an interesting cycle of history, can be no better illustrated than by calling to 
mind the marriage of Herod Antipas, the son of Herod the Great, of Idumaean 
origin, to the daughter of the Nabataean king, Aretas 1V,—and her flight from 
him. It is quite likely, therefore, that many of the former Edomite fortresses 
and police-posts were occupied by garrisons which were composed either in 
part or even completely of Nabataeanized Edomites, just as in a partly con- 
temporary period the throne of Judaea was occupied by Judaized Idumaeans.** 

With the identification of Rujm el-Jeheirah and Rujm el-Bahash as Edomite 
fortresses of the EI I-II period, it is now possible to trace most of the line of 
the e. frontier of the Edomite kingdom. It is marked by a line of fortresses 
which extends approximately n.-s. a few kilometres west of the n.-s. line on 
which Da‘janiyeh is located.°? Commencing with er-Ruweihah,®* overlooking 
the Wadi el-Hesai (the River Zered) at the n.e. corner of Edom, the eastern 
Edomite border is further marked, going from north to south, by Rujm Ja‘ez, 
Rujm Abi el-‘Azim, Kh. Bakher, Rujm Mughimes, Rujm el-Hamra,®? Rujm 
Ras el-Hala, Rujm Hala el-Qarineh, Rujm el-Bahash, Rujm el-Jeheirah, Kh. 
Tawil Ifjeij, Kh. el-Meqdes(?), Kh. el-Far‘ah(?), Kh. el-Moreighah, and 
Kh. esh-Shedeiyid(?) and Kh. Neqb esh-Shtar at the s.e. corner. The sites 
we have listed with the question mark behind them are Edomite EI I-II sites, 
but are not proper border fortresses, being located really in cultivable areas 
and being somewhat too far west perhaps to be listed in that category. We 
have not yet succeeded in finding a border fortress to the east of Kh. esh- 
Shedeiyid and Kh. Neqb esh-Shtar, but there ought to be one, it seems to us. 
Both of the latter places, however, were strongly fortified, and perhaps no 
other border, fortresses were necessary to supplement them, particularly in 
view of the excellent strategic positions they occupied near the s.e. edge of 
the Edomite plateau overlooking the descent from the Jebel esh-Shera’ to the 
Wadi el-Hismeh * (Fig. 12). Be that as it may, it is clear that the sites 
listed give in part exactly, and in part approximately, the eastern boundary 
of Edom. We had thought that some Edomite outposts might have existed in 
the Hismeh Valley to protect the caravan route which must have led through 
it and the Wadi el-Yitm to the ‘Arabah and the Red Sea, and again through 


°* Deut. 23, 8; ANNUAL XV, p. 113; JPOS XVIII (1938), p. 6. 
°** HUCA XI, pp. 143-4. 

°S ANNUAL XIV, pp. 69.77; XV, p. 106; Bulletin 67, p. 24. 

°° See below pp. 51-3. 

100 ANNUAL XV, pp. 53-5. 57-63. 65. 71. 112. 
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the Wadi el-Hismeh and the Wadi Ramm into interior Arabia.*°' Neither at 
el-Kuweirah *°? in the Wadi el-Hismeh, nor at Kh. el-Khaldeh *° in the Wadi 
Yitm, nor at Qasr el-Kithara at the confluence of the Wadi Yitm and the 
Wadi Ramm, where we had previously suggested that Edomite remains might 
be found,’** were there any to be located. There were numerous paths and 


Fig. 12. Overlooking Wadi el-Hismeh from Neqb esh-Shtar. 


tracks through wudydn leading down into the ‘Arabah directly westward from 
the Edomite plateau, which caravans could then follow down to the Red Sea. 
The apparent absence, however, of Edomite outposts along the caravan tracks 
leading through that part of the Wadi el-Hismeh which might conceivably be 
accounted as belonging to the Edomite “sphere of interest,” probably means 
that the Edomite caravans were accompanied by armed escorts whenever 
necessary, even as pilgrim caravans are today. 

The Nabataean reoccupation of an Edomite EI I-II site is illustrated by 


1 Bulletin 65, p. 9; HUCA XI, p. 144; ANNUAL XV, pp. 53-4.61; RB 44 (1935), pp. 
245-78. 

102 ANNUAL XV, pp. 55-8. 

108 ANNUAL XV, p. 54.n. 155; Bulletin 65, p. 9. 

** HUCA XI, p. 144. 
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Sela‘ (34), situated about 8 km. s.s.w. of Tafileh in a straight line. We have 
previously shown that the Biblical Sela‘ is to be identified with Umm el-Biyarah 
in Petra.?°° There must, however, have existed during the Early Iron Age in 
Eastern Palestine numerous sites built on more or less isolated prominences 
and known by the name of Sela‘. This Sela‘*’* near Tafileh is one of them. 
There is every reason to believe that its name has been handed down from early 
Edomite times, contemporary with the history of the Biblical Sela‘. The name 
suits the site excellently. It was Peake Pasha who first called our attention to 
the site, which he had previously visited and photographed.*** Opposite the 
small, modern village of Sela‘, with its springs known as the Moyet Dleib, and 
across the small Wadi el-Hirsh, there is visible to the n. w. the completely iso- 
lated, jagged, precipitous hill called es-Sela‘, with the similarly named ancient 
site on top of it. On the n. e. side of the hill is the Wadi Jamal, which together 
with the Wadi el-Hirsh joins the WAdi es-Sidreh on its w. side, thus completely 
isolating it. The Wadi es-Sidreh then apparently joins the Seil el-Ma‘tan, 
which bends n. n. w. down to the Ghér.*°® The es-Sela*‘ hill was once the center 
of an intensively cultivated area, which is now almost completely desolate. 
The hillsides round about it show traces of extensive terracing. The hillside 
sloping down to the Wadi el-Hirsh below the modern village was once com- 
pletely terraced, but only a few cf the terraces are intact and cultivated today. 
A narrow cleft down this hillside, widening at the bottom of the slope, was 
once damned up by a strong, stone-block wall thrown across its outlet. At one 
time, thus, a considerable amount of water was impounded (Fig. 13). Part 
of this wall is still intact, being 2.15 m. thick, and covered with thick coats 
of plaster on the outside, and especially on the inside surface. A rock-cut 
channel twisting down this hillside once led the water from the springs above 
to the formerly terraced fields in the Wadi el-Hirsh, which are now sandy 
wastes. There are traces of steps which led down this hillside, and clear remains 
of the narrow staircase known as the Khandaq, which led up the steep, s.e. 
slope of the es-Sela* hill to the ancient site on top of it. It is probable that the 
modern village of es-Sela‘ is built over an ancient site. The extensiveness of 
the modern debris, however, makes it impossible to find any surface remains, 
which might reveal the nature of any ancient occupation there. The steps up 
the hill of ancient es-Sela‘ lead near the top to a narrow sig, which seems to 
be the only entrance to ancient es-Sela‘ (Fig. 14). Just before the entrance 


10° ANNUAL XIV, p. 77; XV, pp. 52. 61. 82; Dalman, Petra u. s. Felsheiligtiimer, 
pp. 6. 226-9. 

196 Visited Nov. 17, 1937; ef. ANNUAL XV, pp. 100. 113. 

197 Bulletin 65, p. 28. 108 ME II: 1, pp. 318-9. 
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into es-Sela‘, the staircase could be closed by a door swung across it, and locked 
by a strong bar behind it fitting into apertures on either side of the doorway. 
Entering into es-Sela* proper, one finds oneself on the small, irregular top of 
the hill. Most of the area is given over to catchment basins, cisterns, and some 


Fig. 13. Dam below Sela’, Ik. s. e. 


houses hewn for the most part directly out of the sandstone. The site is a 
miniature Petra, without however any of the grandeur of architecture either 
of Petra or the smaller site of el-Bared.°® Despite the angularity of the site, 
the genius of the Nabataeans for conserving the rainfall is nowhere better 
exemplified than at this small, predominantly Nabataean site of es-Sela‘. All 


20 ANNUAL II, pp. 35. 86-7. 
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Fig. 14. Siq of es-Sela‘ (Courtesy Peake Pasha). 
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indications pointed to its being primarily a Nabataean site. The entire hill- 
top was pitted with cisterns and small reservoirs, and the water caught and 
preserved in them could supply easily the needs of a community of at least a 
hundred people or more for a year. Dominating the rest of the site is a small, 
prominent, cone-shaped projection (Fig. 15), which too was impressed into 
the service of storing water. In the center of it, a deep cistern had been sunk. 
No other people before or after the Nabataeans in all probability would have 
thought of utilizing the cone for this purpose. The top of this cone was en- 
circled by a wall, constructed of well hewn sandstone blocks. It may have 
supported a building, but more probably it served to raise the outer level of 
the cone and thus help to deflect all the rain-water which fell on the top of it 
to the cistern in its center. The only other possibility for the use of this cistern 
is that it was used as a storage bin, but similar cisterns in equally unlikely 
locations were found, as we shall see, at Sheikh er-Rish.1*° This cone-shaped 
outcrop dropped precipitously on its n.w. side, as seen in fig. 15. Steps cut 
in the rock led down its s.e. side to a fairly flat ridge, where there was an 
almost completely destroyed birkeh, which had been partly hewn out of rock 
and partly constructed of building blocks, thickly plastered together. At the 
east and southeast ends of this flat ridge were the remains of private houses, 
They were partly hewn out of the solid rock, and partly constructed of rect- 
angular blocks of stone. The houses were plastered on the inside, and some 
of them were pretentiously painted with brilliant red, blue, and green patterns. 
At the e. end of the ridge was a house, which was oriented e. n.e. by w. s. Ww. 
The main, e. room of this house had a vaulted roof, part of which still remains. 
This room was hewn out of the solid rock, for the most part. The n. end of the 
room, and part of its n.e. wall were constructed out of hewn blocks of stone. 
This vaulted room measures 2.70 by 3.10 m. (Fig. 16). A large doorway leads 
from the w. side of this room to an entrance chamber or small courtyard on 
a lower level, measuring 4 m. square. In the middle of it is a very large cistern. 
The rain water from off the roof of the vaulted e. room ran into a small rock- 
hewn reservoir behind it to the south, whence it was led through a rock-cut 
channel into the cistern in the w. chamber, via a settling basin. When the 
cistern was full, the channel could be blocked off, and the water diverted 
through an aperture in the south wall to a reservoir below it. It was par- 
ticularly in the vaulted room that remnants of brilliantly painted plaster could 
be seen. The painting seems to have been done in horizontal bands of green, 
blue, and red colors.* Though no traces of floral and leaf designs were 


11° See below pp. 38-41. 
1 RB 44, (1935), pp. 257 an fig. 11. 
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Fig. 15. es-Sela‘, Ik. n. w. (Courtesy Peake Pasha). 
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found, it seems reasonable to believe that such paintings also existed, com- 
parable to those found at el-Bared** (Fig. 16a), and at the temple in the 
Wadi Ramm,'** for example. The deity worshipped at es-Sela‘ was evidently 
the same Dushara, who is met with so frequently at Petra. Numerous Dushara 
niches can be seen at es-Sela‘. On the s.e. side of the hill, at the top, there 
stands out prominently a somewhat rounded and almost isolated outspur, in 
which originally there may have been a small, natural cave. This was con- 
siderably enlarged by the Nabataeans, who also carved out of the rock inside 
a large stone pedestal, attached only at the back end to the rear wall of the 
cave. This pedestal may be considered the Dushara throne.*** The large 
entrance to the cave (Fig. 17) faces east, so that the sun in the morning shines 
full on the Dushara seat. We are reminded of the sacred cave on Mt. Horeb, 
in which the deity was resident, and at whose entrance Elijah stood with 
covered countenance hearkening to the word of the Lord.*** The sacred cave 
at es-Sela‘ may be practically a duplicate of the sacred cave on Mt. Horeb. 
The identification of es-Sela‘ as a Nabataean site was further confirmed by the 
discovery there of numerous Nabataean sherds. A few sherds were found 
which may be Byzantine. Of utmost importance for the pre-Nabataean 
history of the site is the fact that indubitable EI I-II sherds were also found 
there, showing that es-Sela‘ was an Edomite stronghold before it was occupied 
and further strengthened by the Nabataeans. The large site of Buseirah 
(ancient Bozrah) *** is only a few kilometres distance to the e.s.e. from es- 
Sela‘. 

In Annvat XIV*"* we published the heads of two figurines from el- 
Medeiyineh and Balfi‘ah, and the head and upper part of the body of a similar 
figurine found below Mt. Nebo. All of them belong to the Early Iron Age. 
Since then Harding has published photographs of two similar figurines, one 
of them found in the neighborhood of Kerak, being almost exactly the same 
as the one from below Mt. Nebo, and the other related to it, of unknown pro- 
venance.''* Mr. Harding has most kindly given permission to republish photo- 


12 ANNUAL XV, pp. 86-7; PA I, pp. 412-4; Horsfield, G. and A., “ Sela-Petra, the Rock 
of Edom and Nabatene,” QDAP VII (1938), Pl. L. 

43 RB 44, (1935), pp. 245-78. 

114 Dalman, Petra u. s. Felsheiligtiimer, pp. 57. 125. 134. 144. 147-8. 164-5. 179. 280; 
Glueck, The Early History of Khirbet Tannfr, Bulletin 69, p. 17. 

1157 Kings 19, 8. 9. 13; Exodus 33, 21-3; 34, 3. 6. 8; Morgenstern, HUCA IV, pp. 
20. 32. 69. 

116 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 76-9.81; XV, pp. 83. 97-8. 

117 Pp. 24-5, and figs. 7 and 8. 

118 PEQ 1937, pp. 254-5, and Pl. X, figs. 8 and 9. 
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Dushara cave and seat at es-Sela‘. 


(Courtesy Transjordan Dept. Antiquities). (Courtesy Palestine Archaeological Museum). 


Fig. 18. Female figurines with fertility(?) symbol. 


a) from near Kerak. 
b) from Beisin. 
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graphs of these figurines, and also of some others found near Buseirah, at a 
place called Kh. Jenin or Kedhabeh,'’® in order to complete the record of the 
Transjordan figurines in this publication. The figurine shown in PEQ 1937, 
pl. X: 9, of unknown provenance,” is obviously feminine, and is shown clutch- 
ing some ovoid object against her left breast and side. A similarly shaped 
object is being held in the hands of the figurine from near Kerak, shown in 
fig. 18a. This figurine is almost exactly the same as the one found near Mt. 
Nebo,*** the head of which in turn is the same as the heads of the figurines 
from el-Medeiyineh and Bali‘ah,’*? to which the writer wrongly assigned a 
masculine gender. There is now no question but that this type of figurine 
represents a goddess (A&toreth?), holding an object symbolic of fertility. 
Similar figurines have been found in Palestine at Beisin (Fig. 18b), and 
Megiddo.’** A related type of goddess, holding a cylindrical object, and 
crowned with a saucer lamp is shown in fig. 19.a.b. To judge from the lamp, 
the figurine is to be assigned to EI II. The hair is represented by ridges on 
the back and sides of the head, with an ornamental row of holes punched 
across the forehead immediately beneath the lamp. While of much cruder 
construction than the related figurines mentioned above, which were made in 
a mold in contrast to this figurine made partly on the wheel and modeled 
partly by hand, common to both types is the extremely long, pointed chin. 
The head of another “ lamp-goddess ” is seen in fig. 19 d.e. Around the front 
of the neck is a collar decorated with a double row of punched holes, while 
the back and sides of the head are covered with strips of clay representing 
locks of hair. The lower left cheek is tattooed with three holes, which remind 
us of the incisions on the right cheek of the bearded head of a figurine from 
el-Medeiyineh.’** The head of a figurine on which is a lamp of the latter part 
of EI II, very similar to the heads of these Transjordan “ lamp-goddesses,” 
was found at ‘Ain Shems, and in all probability belongs to the same type of 
figurine. The ‘Ain Shems head (Fig. 20 a-c) is the only one of its kind from 
Palestine known to the writer, who is indebted to Prof. Elihu Grant for the 
permission to publish it.’*** With the two Transjordan “ lamp-goddesses ” 
which, together with a multiple lamp on a stand and two ordinary lamps were 
found near Buseirah,’** was found the crude figurine of another stand-goddess 
(Fig. 19¢), the head of which fitted separately into the body by means of a prong, 


119 ANNUAL XIV, p. 78. 121 ANNUAL XIV, p. 26, fig. 8. 
120 PEQ 1937, p. 255, and Pl. X, fig. 9. 122 ANNUAL XIV, p. 235, fig. 7. 
1228 Palestine Archaeological Museum, nos. 36.926; 36.944; 36.958. 

123 ANNUAL XIV, p. 26, fig. 6. 

1238 Cf, Grant, Ain Shems Excavations, Pt. II, p. 75, pl. XLV: 20. 

124 PEQ 1937, pp. 253-4. 
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Fig. 19. Figurines found near Buseirah. 


(Courtesy Transjordan and Palestine Departments of Antiquity). 
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a practice we have seen evidenced in other Transjordan figurines.’*> It seems 
probable, as Harding has pointed out,’** that the arms now broken off were 
originally crossed in front, with a round or ovoid object clutched in the hands 
as is the case with the various other figurines of goddesses from Transjordan. 
The heavy ridges above the eyes give a prehistoric look to the flat-faced, ovoid- 
shaped head, which is further distinguished by a protruding proboscis, 
Sumerian in appearance. This figurine, too, to judge from the finds made 
with it, is to be assigned to EI II. 


a 
Fig. 20. Head of “ lamp-goddess ” figurine from ‘Ain Shems. 


(Courtesy Prof. Elihu Grant and Palestine Archaeological Museum). 


About 2.5 km. due south of the modern village of es-Sela‘, after passing 
through the cultivated and descending terraced fields of the Ard Ramses, 
we came to the almost completely destroyed, small site of Ramses (33), perched 
on the edge of a terrace, overlooking the Wadi Sheri‘a.1*7 The reason for the 
particular name of Ramses, by which also the surrounding area is known, 
could not be ascertained. There are to be seen at Ramses the ruins of a small, 
rectangular, almost completely destroyed building, of which only parts of the 
n. and e. walls remain. They are built of roughly hewn. rectangular blocks 
of stone. Within the walls was a heap of fallen building blocks, and piles of 
small stones cast there by the ploughmen from the adjoining fields. Despite 
the most careful search, only a small number of worn sherds could be found. 
Most of them were Byzantine, while some of them were clear EI I-II. The 
existing ruins seem to be Byzantine in origin, but may well have been built 


125 ANNUAL XIV, p. 25, fig. 7. 
126 PEQ 1937, p. 254. 127 Nov. 17, 1937. 
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over the foundations or the site of an earlier building belonging to the Early 
Iron Age. The large site of Buseirah is visible to the e. s. e.-s. e., about 2 km. 
away. The surplus products, which the surrounding fields yielded to the 
Edomite and later Byzantine fellahin, in their respective periods, were in all 
probability disposed of in the markets of Bozrah, where there were thriving 
settlements in both periods, as well as in the Nabataean and Roman periods. 
A place somewhat similar to es-Sela‘ in its location and arrangements for 
the conservation of water, is Sheikh er-Rish (24) ,1*° which is about 5 km. s. s. w. 
of Dana.**® It is even more unapproachable and difficult of access than es-Sela*. 
A steep and narrow path, which in many places is little more than a goat track, 
leads to the foot of the split and turreted chain of hills, among which the hill 
Sheikh er-Rish stands like a great mountain fortress (Fig. 21a). A steep climb 
part way up the n.e. side of the hill, which is immediately s.e. of Sheikh 
er-Rish, brings one to a narrow ledge which runs along the face of the hill to the 
point to the northwest, where a great cleft separates it from Sheikh er-Rish. 
The ledge then turns and goes s. w. along the n. w. face of the hill, to the s. w. 
end of the cleft which separates the two hills. The Wadi el-Hammim runs 
n. w. below the n. e. side of Sheikh er-Rish, to join the Wadi Dana, which leads 
to the ‘Arabah near Feinin.'*® We thought we could make out the remains of 
steps leading from the n. e. to the s. w. end of the sig formed by the great cleft 
between Sheikh er-Rish and the hill on the s. e. side of the sig. From the s. w. 
end of the sig, one has a view of the rapidly descending hillsides, at first 
partly covered with a ragged growth of scrub trees, which lead down precipi- 
tously to the Ghér. After reaching the s. w. end of the sig and crossing over 
to the n. w. side, a steep climb is necessary in order to attain to the summit 
of Sheikh er-Rish. At the bottom of Sheikh er-Rish, near the s. w. end, are 
some ruined foundation walls of hewn sandstone blocks, and a group of low 
heaps of rubble, which have the appearance of graves. Among and around 
these ruins, and elsewhere on Sheikh er-Rish when we got to the top, we found 
worn sherds which appear to be early Byzantine of about the 4th century a. p. 
An intensive search failed to reveal any indubitable Nabataean sherds, although 
we have reason to believe that Sheikh er-Rish was originally Nabataean. A 
climb through a small cleft in the s. e. wall of Sheikh er-Rish above these ruins 
leads into another sig. It mounts steeply n.n.e. to the top of the hill. On 
both sides of the sig are what in a definitely Nabataean site would be called 
Dushara niches, which indeed these may originally have been. There are also 
five large burial (?) chambers opening into the siq (Fig. 22). These cham- 
bers have all approximately the same measurements. One of them, close to the 


228 June 23, 1937. 129 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 77-8. 18° ANNUAL XV, p. 32. 
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one shown in the photograph, measures on the inside 2 m. wide, 1.70 m. deep, 
and 1.50 m. high. Its entrance which is still partly walled up with hewn 
sandstone blocks is one metre wide, and 1.70 m. high. Inside, on either side 
of the entrance, are two small niches for lamps. Near the top end of the siq, 


Fig. 22. Burial chamber on e.s. e. side of siq 
of Sheikh er-Rish. 


on its w. n. w. side, is a cistern hewn out of the rock. It may have been en- 
larged from an originally small cave. The entrance is .90 m. wide and 1.90 m. 
high. The hewn stones of the door-sill are still in place; a door may at one 
time have been placed over it. The cistern on the inside measures 3.60 m. long 
by 2.50 m. wide, and is thickly cemented up to a height of about 1.50 m. At 
the very top of the siq, on its e. s.e. side, is the most elaborate chamber on the 
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site. Its entrance measures 1.80 by .40 m. In the e.s.e. rear wall of the 
chamber, opposite the entrance, is a large niche 1.80 m. high, 1.10 m. wide, 
and .70 m. deep. Separated by a projecting ridge .85 m. wide to the right of 
it, is another niche measuring 1.65 by .45 m. On the left of the first niche 
were some holes sunk into the wall, with a small plastered niche below them. 
On the n.n. e. side of the chamber is another large niche, measuring 1.60 by 1 
by .70m. There is a window-aperture cut through the wall on the right 
side of the door-way as one enters. In the side walls are eyelet-like holes, 
through which evidently cords were once drawn to fasten objects with. The 
entire chamber is plastered on the inside. There are traces of plaster also in 
some of the other chambers. One of them showed traces of red paint with 
black stripes over it on the plaster. 

From the top of the sig, one emerges into an open area on top of the hill 
of Sheikh er-Rish, where there are some small hillocks or outspurs, between 
some of which are additional small streets with burial chambers. Some of the 
hillocks are pitted with niches (Fig. 21¢). The reader can obtain an idea of 
the nature of these hillocks from Fig. 21 b, which shows the hillocks called 
collectively Sheikh Suqfit immediately below Sheikh er-Rish to the n. w., and 
the countryside to the n. w.-w. n. w. of it. Both on Sheikh Suqifit and below it, 
one can see the same type of hillocks which are characteristic of the top of the 
hill of Sheikh er-Rish.-- At Sheikh er-Rish these hillocks were utilized, as 
strange as it may seem, for the purpose of catching and storing water. If there 
was a reasonably flat area on one of them, a cistern would be sunk into it, 
with channels cut into the rock to lead the water to it. In the foreground of 
Fig. 21d the edge of such a cistern may be seen. One of these cisterns 
was about 2m. in diameter, and about 3.5m. deep. Although it was 
June 23, 1937 when we visited Sheikh er-Rish, long after the spring rains, 
one of the cisterns still contained a considerable amount of water. The total 
amount of water conserved thus on the top of Sheikh er-Rish must have 
amounted to many thousands of gallons, which would otherswise have gone 
completely to waste, as it does today. The amazing ingenuity and skillful 
resourcefulness of the ancients in southern Transjordan, evidenced especially 
by the Nabataeans, and to a high degree also by their successors in the Roman 
and Byzantine periods, made life possible in the most inhospitable areas. By 
and large, it also testifies to the fact that the pressure of a large, dynamic 
population was so strong in these periods, that thousands were forced to seek 
sustenance and shelter in regions where normally but few could, or might 
care to, find a livelihood. Sheikh er-Rish seems primarily, however, tc have 
been a sacred burial place, and only incidentally a place of abode for the 
living. 
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Cut into the rock at the bottom of one of the pinnacles on top of Sheikh 
er-Rish may be seen a large niche in front of which originally stood a small 
building. The foundation walls of the structure, which measures 4 by 3.80 m., 
are built of thin, hewn, sandstone blocks, and are .65 m. thick (Fig. 23). The 
building together with the niche may have served the purposes of a small 
sanctuary. The sherds found by it were Byzantine. It may be that the most 
important history of the site occurred during the Byzantine period. ‘To judge, 
however, from the location of the site, the method of approach to it, the skilful 


Fig. 23. Ruins of small sanctuary in front of burial (7) chamber 
at Sheikh er-Rish, Ik. s. e. 


engineering which made living there at all possible, we feel that originally 
anyway the site was Nabataean, despite the complete absence of distinguishable 
Nabataean sherds. They could easily all have been washed away from the 
small level areas and down the precipitous slopes by the torrential winter and 
spring rains. Our stay at Sheikh er-Rish was perforce limited to little more 
than an hour or so, as the inadequate notes on this site indicate. 

On the top of an isolated hill, rising in the middle of the Wadi et-Tafileh, 
about 6 km. below et-Tafileh, is a formerly walled site called el-Qfisah el- 
Hamra *** (43a). On the way there from et-Tafileh, we stopped at a small, 
completely destroyed Byzantine site, called Qasr es-Serfreh (43), where a 
small number of Byzantine sherds was found. It is situated on a fairly level 
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bench of ground above the s. side of the Wadi et-Tafileh. The last half hour’s 
ride before reaching the immediate vicinity of el-Qisah el-Hamra was down 
a zig-zag path along a precipitous slope to a point where it was necessary to 
dismount and, leaving the horses behind, scramble down on foot to the bottom 
of the wadi. The reddish-brown sandstone hill, which seems to contain some 
iron ore, stands out starkly from its surroundings. It rises up steeply from 
the middle of the Wadi et-Tafileh, which splits and surrounds it on all sides, 
the n. half being called the Wadi et-Tafileh, and the s. half the Wadi el-Qiisah 
el-Hamra. There is a steep but clearly marked path which leads up the s. e. 
slope of the hill to the site proper. In places it is still marked by ancient 
terracing. From the top one commands an excellent view over much of the 
e. length of the Wadi et-Tafileh and part of its w. course, before it is lost sight 
of among the hills which mark the steep descent down to the Ghér and the s. 
end of the Dead Sea. The s. part of the Dead Sea is clearly visible from the 
top of the site. El-Qisah el-Hamra was excellently situated to command the 
tracks leading from the Ghér to the top of the Edomite plateau, and in par- 
ticular to the important site of et-Tafileh, which in ancient times both in the 
Bronze Age and in the Early Iron Age must have been occupied, despite the 
fact that no traces of ancient occupation have thus far been discovered there. 
Almost all of the fairly flat area on the top of the hill, which slopes somewhat 
from west to east, was once enclosed by a strong wall, made of hewn blocks 
of stone, and about 1.50 m. thick. The walls, of which only the bottom course 
remains, follow the contour of the top of the hill. The north wall is oriented 
w.s.w. by e.n.e., and is 42m. long. It then bends around to the s.e. for 
36m. The e. wall is oriented s.s.w. by n.n.e., and is 45m. long. What 
appears to be the entrance way is situated 5 m. before the s. end of the wall. 
There was possibly a small square tower at its n. end. The s. wall is oriented 
e. s.e. by w. n. w. and is 50 m. long, with apparently a small tower, 3 m. square, 
at either end. The w. wall is oriented s. by n. for 28 m., before turning to the 
n. e. for another 29 m., with a small square tower at its n. end. Near the n.e. 
end of the enclosure are the foundations of a building measuring 10 m. square. 
A small quantity of EI I-II sherds was found, mostly EI I, and several com- 
paratively late Arabic pieces. Several specimens of iron ore (?) were also 
picked up. Abdullah Rihani Bey first discovered the site, and brought the 
writer some sherds from there which also were EI I-IT. 

About 3km. e.s.e. of et-Tafileh, we visited a fortress called el-Wadat **? 
(38). It is strongly situated on the top of a steep outspur, which was separated 
from the mainland by an artificial dry moat. The nature of the site, with 
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its dry moat, reminds one vividly of some EI sites in southern Transjordan, 
which the expedition of the A. S. O. R. had previously visited.1** The Wadi 
el-Wadat which cuts in from the s.e. nearly encircles the outspur with an 
almost complete, inverted “u” turn, before bending away to the w.n.w. In 
addition, a small side wédi comes from the s.s.w. in front of the hill of el- 
Wadat, and then joins the Wadi el-Wadat, at the point where it bends away 
to the w.n.w. On top of the long, narrow outspur, thus almost completely 
surrounded by adjoining wudydn, the ancient site of el-Wadat is located. It 
is oriented s. w. by n. e., and measures approximately 220 by 20m. The entire 
site is surrounded by a wall made of roughly hewn basalt blocks, with some 
limestone blocks among them. The outspur on which it is situated is connected 
only at its s. w. end to the hill behind it, and was artificially separated from it 
by a dry moat cut through the narrowest width of the outspur near its s. w. 
end. Guarding the moat at the s.w. end of el-Wadat is a now completely 
ruined tower. Behind it to the n.e. stretches a flat, open area, guarded by 
another tower on a rise near the n.e. end of the site. Beyond this latter 
tower, is a rectangular, rock-cut shaft tomb (?) measuring 1.80 by 1m. 
On the s. w. side of this tower is a tremendous cistern with two large openings. 
The entrance to the site seems to have been just beyond a third tower at the 
s. end of the w.n. w. side, from which a path leads down steeply to the wadi 
below. Despite the similarity of the plan of this site to other EI sites in 
southern Transjordan, no EI sherds could be found. There were numerous 
Byzantine sherds belonging approximately to the 4th and 5th centuries A. D. 
All of the EI sherds may have been washed away. The Dead Sea is clearly 
visible from the top of the site. 

The report of the discovery of a statue at Kh. Brak, above Petra, led us to 
revisit this site.1** It is situated about 3.5 km. s.s.w. of Elji, on the top of a 
hill overlooking Wadi Misi. A path leads down from it to Petra to the w. n. w. 
During the Nabataean period especially, the site was a center of intensive 
cultivation. The waters of the strong spring of ‘Ain Brak irrigated terraced 
fields, whose produce must have been sold in part to the markets of Petra.** 
Kh. Brak, and similar sites, such as Kh. Emfin, Kh. Mu‘allaq, Kh. Debeil, 
Kh. Bedeiweh, and Kh. Debai,’** either directly overlooking or within easy 
market distance of Petra, must be regarded as garden villages dependent upon 
the metropolis. They not only helped supply the food-requirements of Petra’s 
large population, but also served as suburban residential centers. While the 
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report of the existence at Kh. Brak of a fine piece of statuary could not be 
confirmed, we were able to see there a number of fine, decorated building stones. 
They were discovered by the fellahin who use the existing Nabataean ruins of 
Kh. Brak as a convenient quarry. Among these architectural stones are pillar- 
drums and bases; a door-jamb ornamented with a stylized leaf and flower 
design, similar to the design on the architrave over the entrance to the inner 
shrine III of Kh. Tannfir *** (Fig. 24) ; a pilaster-block with the design of a 


Fig. 24. Floral ornament from Kh. Brak. 


shield or axe in relief *** (Fig. 25); a Nabataean pilaster-capital, with the 
egg and dart design, and a broken dolphin’s head and fins under each of the 
two end horns of the capital, the middle horn of which is broken off (Fig. 25). 
The presence of a dolphin in Nabataean art may be expected after the dis- 
covery at Kh. et-Tannir of the “ fish-goddess ” Atargatis, with two dolphins 
on her head.**® These highly developed architectural pieces may be dated to 
the late first or early second century A. p.‘*° The shield design also occurs at 
Kh. Tanniir under the end horns of a Nabataean capital which belongs to the 
second period of the temple there. The fine architectural pieces at Kh. Brak 


187 Bulletin 65, p. 16, fig. 1. 
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testify to the excellence of the Nabataean structure of which they were once a 
part. One would expect to find such well executed building blocks and sculp- 
tures similar to those of Kh. Tanntr also at Petra. With the exception of the 
mold of the excellently done head of a woman found at Petra by the expedition 
of the British School of Archaeology in Egypt,’*' practically nothing gf the 
kind has been discovered there vet. We are certain that they will still be found 
at Petra, because it is unthinkable that they should occur in such places as 


Fig. 25. Pilaster block (upside down) with shield design; 
resting on it pilaster-capital with dolphin’s head 
under each of end horns, from Kh. Brak. 


Kh. Tannir, Kh. Dherih, Qasr Rabbah, and at Kh. Brak, which is in the very 
suburbs of Petra, and not be found in Petra itself. 

During the course of the excavations at Kh. Tanntr (54), we revisited the 
ruins of Kh. edh-Dherih (49) several times.*? Numerous decorated archi- 
tectural stones litter the site, with enough material remaining to make possible 
a good architectural reconstruction, if the work is taken in hand in time. Fine 
Corinthian pilaster capitals (Fig. 26 a); numerous building blocks with the 
leaf and vine design in relief on them (Fig. 26 b); a pilaster cap decorated 
with the stylized thunderbolt,*** and with the egg and dart design (Fig. 26 c) ; 
and numerous other decorated building blocks may be seen there. Among 


41 AJA XLII, (1938), p. 171; Ellis, Syro-Egypt 3, 1938, p. 4. 
142 The last time on Dec. 3, 1937; cf. ANNUAL XV, pp. 101-2. 
43 Bulletin 67, pp. 10-11. 
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them is a pilaster capital, decorated with the flower, vine, and leaf design, and 
with the head of a lion in high relief similar in type to the heads of lions 
found at Kh, et-Tannir (Fig. 26d). In view of the finds at Kh, et-Tannir, 
we are inclined to date the extensive surface remains of Kh. edh-Dherih to 


d 
Fig. 26. Decorated stones from Kh. Dherth. 


the third construction period of Kh. Tannfir, which may be dated perhaps to 
the second quarter of the 2nd century a.p. The edh-Dherih temple proper 
is larger than the Tannifir temple, being the center of a very large Nabataean 
community. The edh-Dherih temple served local needs; the et-Tanntir temple 
was a national shrine. Excavations at edh-Dherih may well, as was the case 
at et-Tannfir, reveal the presence of several structures belonging to earlier 
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periods, The Nabataean temples in Transjordan already known form a 
respectable number. They include those at Petra, and the large temples at 
Qasr Rabbah,’** Dhat Kh. et-Tannir, Kh. edh-Dherih; there is sculp- 
tural evidence of temples at Kerak,'** Mesheirfeh,’*7 and Ma‘in.’** There is 
no question in our mind that others will be found, giving still additional evi- 
dence of the extensiveness and intensiveness of the Nabataeans’ settlement in 
Transjordan, and of the highly developed character of the agricultural civiliza- 
tion which they adopted and helped develop particularly between the 1st cen- 
tury B. c. and the 2nd century a.p. We have left a detailed report on Kh. et- 
Tanntr for a separate publication.1*® The Roman road north from Tafileh 
follows a fairly straight line on top of the plateau east of the Wadi el-La‘abani. 
The line of the descent of this road down the s. side of the Wadi el-Hesa is 
marked by several milestones.1°° It ascended the n. side on the line of ‘Aineh 
and Dhat Ras.*** 

A number of sites was examined in the broken plateau-land north and 
south of the road which leads s. e. from et-Tafileh to Jurf ed-Derawish. Some 
of the sites in this area had previously been visited and reported on in ANNUAL 
XV. This time an effort was made to visit others which for one reason or 
another we had previously missed. Even so, we did not find it possible to 
visit all the sites we knew of, or had heard about, but had to rest content 
with the knowledge that with these two trips, we had succeeded in studying 
a majority of the ancient sites located in this area. The comparatively fertile 
stretches in this area are limited practically to the rolling and broken plateau- 
land between et-Tafileh and eth-Thuwaneh. On the n. side of the et-Tafileh— 
eth-Thuwineh road, the more or less cultivable areas extend for only a few 
kilometres. They are soon cut deeply by the wudydn, which lead down steeply 
to the Wadi, el-Hesi. Some of the wudydn, such as the Wadi La‘ban, for 
instance, are watered in places by strong springs, and are marked therefore by 
important ancient settlements along their lengths. 

About 6 km. e.s. e. of et-Tafileh, on the n. side of the road leading to Jurf 
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ed-Derawish, is Khan Qillus (42). It is a small, completely destroyed site,’* 
situated on top of a hill overlooking the small Wadi Umm Suwaneh, which 
leads down almost due north to the Wadi La‘ban. A few small, modern sheep- 
folds have been built partly out of, and partly over the foundation ruins of 
the original buildings there. The vaulted entrance of a building, which was 
probably originally mediaeval Arabic, is still standing. In front of it is the 
top of a lava millstone. To judge from the scraps of pottery found, the settle- 
ment was founded in the Nabataean period, and continued in existence 
through the Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic periods. The fields 
round about the site and on the slopes of the hill are cultivated today, and 
several small, flat, open spaces close by the site are used as threshing floors. 
On top of a hill on the s. side of the road, about 5.5 km. e.s. e. of et-Tafileh, 
is Kh. el-Freij ** (37). It is an extensive, completely ruined site, presenting 
a confusion of foundation-ruins of walls and houses, with the usual comple- 
ment of cisterns and cave-cisterns. Numerous Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine, 
and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. The site was once a thriving farm 
village. About 4.5 km. almost due east of Kh. el-Freij, on the north side of 
the road, is Rujm el-Mughames *** (41). It is on a rise, in a strongly rolling, 
cultivated area. It overlooks the Wadi el-Mughames below it to the west, 
which joins the Wadi Umm Suwaneh, which, in turn, runs into the Wadi 
La‘ban, as we have already seen. Rujm el-Mughames represents the ruins of 
a small block-house, 8 m. square, oriented n.-s., and built of roughly hewn 
flint blocks. The s.e. corner of the building has completely fallen down, 
and the rest of it is in too ruined a condition to determine from architectural 
considerations the time of its original construction. It may well go back to 
the Early Iron Age. A small number of EI I-II sherds was found by it. In 
addition, there were some Nabataean and Roman sherds. In the distance, to 
the n.e., Kh. Abii el-‘Azim, which we were subsequently to visit, was visible, 
situated on top of a hill commanding a view over the Wadi Qattar *** and the 
Wadi el-Hesa. Several kilometres n. w. of Rujm el-Mughimes we came upon 
three much worn Roman milestones. They mark the Roman road which ran 
for part of the distance along the Sth el-Kafayeh. Between this point and 
Rujm Abii el-‘Azim n. e. of it, we passed a part of the Roman road, and found 
the base of another Roman milestone. It is part of the great Trajan highway, 
which in this district led northward from eth-Thuwaneh.’** It passed by 
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Qefeigef,** Abfr,** Rujm Mughimes, and down along the broken plateau east 
of the Wadi La‘ban. It crossed the Wadi el-Hesa at ‘Aineh,’** and led then up 


Fig. 27. Roman road east of Wadi La*‘ban. 


(Courtesy Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Middle East). 


to the top of the plateau past Dhat Ras.*°° Squadron Leader Traill has photo- 
graphed a section of this road, showing its n. end along the e. side of the top 
of the Wadi La‘ban leading down to the Wadi el-Hes&. The line of the road 
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is clearly visible in the air photograph, with one of the watchtowers which 
mark its length (Fig. 27). 

About 6 km. in a straight line east from Kh. edh-Dherih is Rujm Abi 
el--Azim (51), overlooking the upper part of the Seil el-Qattar from the west. 
Rujm Abi el-Azim ** is built on top of a hill strewn with flint blocks, which 
is situated in a broken and bleak area. From the top of the site the Wadi 
el-Hesa is visible, with the modern road zigzagging down its n. side. This rujm 
represents a large, almost completely destroyed fortress buried within the mass 
of its own fallen, roughly hewn flint blocks. It is oriented n.w. by s.e., 
measures 18 m, square at the bottom, and supports an inner tower or platform 
which is about 10 m. square. The ruins are still about 4.5 m. high. On top 
of the rujm is a modern grave. To which historical period the construction 
of the site belongs is impossible to say. The few scraps of worn sherds which 
were found seem to be Roman-Byzantine. The site may have served as a 
Roman fortress guarding the approaches from the Wadi el-Hesa to the north, 
and from the infertile area to the east, to the fertile area between ‘Aineh and 
eth-Thuwaneh which is crossed by the Roman highway. The possibility must 
also be considered that this strongly built fortress may be EI in origin. 

About 7 km, n.n.e. of eth-Thuwaneh is Qefeigef ?** (39). It represents the 
ruins of a small village in a cultivable area. A number of walls, and the foun- 
dations of some ruined houses are visible, as well as the remains of what may 
originally have been a small reservoir at the s. end of the village. The extant 
walls are built of rows of flint blocks, with smaller stones between them to 
make the rows more or less even. The village was divided by a small street, 
extending approximately e.-w. through it. Several cisterns are visible, and 
others are probably buried under the ruins. Immediately around the village 
are some formerly walled garden-areas, The sherds found belong to the 
Nabataean, Roman, and Byzantine periods. 

Two km. n. e. of Qefeigef is Rujm el-Hamra *** (40). It is on top of a hill, 
almost completely isolated by the Wadi el-Hamra, which nearly encircles it 
from the south to the n.w. Below the hill, some distance away to the south, 
we could see in the Wadi Treisé (?) a Roman milestone, marking the Roman 
highway leading northward from eth-Thuwaneh. To the north, clearly visible 
from this high point, we could see Rujm Abii el-‘Azim. To the s.s. e., across 
the exceedingly broken wa‘r country, on top of the highest point of the up- 
thrusting chain of hills beyond it, there is visible the Edomite border fortress 
of Hala el-Qarineh. Rujm el-Hamra represents the ruins of a large fortress, 
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which appears to have been circular in form. It is still 4 m. high. The base 
of the fortress measures about 24 m. in diameter, and is about 2m. high. It 
supports a circular tower or platform of about the same height, which is 
about 8 m. in diameter (Fig. 28). There seems to have been an entrance at 
the base of the rujm on its n.e. side. The top of the rujm has been utilized 
in modern times as a convenient burial place. No clear walls can be discerned 
under the fallen mass of masonry, but they must be there. The circular shape 
of the fortress is unusual in this region. The only analogies in Transjordan 


Fig. 28. Rujm el-Hamra, Ik. e. n. e. 


are the EI round towers in the territory of the e. part of South Gilead.’ 
Immediately below Rujm el-Hamra to the south is a very small rujm, the 
nature of which is not clear. Rujm el-Hamra is situated in an infertile area, 
and its primary purpose was to serve as a fortress. A few worn EI I-II sherds, 
as well as some Nabataean-Roman ones, were found by the site, in addition 
to one flint blade. In both the Early Iron and the Nabataean-Roman periods, 
the fortress served to guard the approaches to the fertile area to the west of it, 
and access to the eth-Thuwineh-‘Aineh part of the “king’s highway,” or 
“'Trajan’s road,” as this important road was known in two of the periods of 
history in which it was used. We believe that Rujm el-Hamra was originally 
constructed in the Early Iron Age, and was reused by the Romans. It was 
originally a part of the Edomite system of border defence, whose component 
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parts were in view of each other for large distances. If we commence with 
Rujm el-Hamra, from which Hala el-Qarineh ** is visible, we find that east 
and north of eth-Thuwaneh there was an irregular line of border fortresses 
running down to the Wadi el-Hesa. In this line are included Rujm el-Hamra, 
Rujm Mughames, Kh. el-Bakher,’** Rujm Abi el-‘Azim, Rujm Ja‘ez,’** and 
er-Ruweihah.’** This line does not include all the possible EI sites along 
this line, because there are several along this line, and a few east of it,?* 
which we were still unable to get to. 

We revisited eth-Thuwaneh ‘7° (32) in order to see if we could locate any 
of the EI ruins whose presence was indicated by the EI sherds we had pre- 
viously found there. The history of this predominantly Nabataean-Roman 
city, with its strategic position on the cross-roads of the n.-s. Trajan highway, 
and the road leading eastward from Buseirah, continues into the Byzantine 
and mediaeval Arabic periods, and goes back, as we have seen, to the Early 
Iron Age. Sherds from all these periods have been found at eth-Thuwaneh. 
On the occasion of this second visit we again found some EI I-II sherds. At 
the e. corner of eth-Thuwaneh, on the n. side of the wadi separating the two 
halves of the site, are the remains of part of an EI building. Only the w. side 
of the present ruins, however, may be ascribed to the EI period. On this 
side is to be seen a strongly built, and largely intact glacis placed against it. 
The roughly hewn flint and lava blocks of the glacgis stand out in strong 
contrast to the well cut blocks of the buildings which have been constructed 
against and partly over the original EI structure. The n. end of the wall 
of a late Byzantine or early Arabic building has been built into the s. end of 
the glacis. This later wall is built of rows of roughly hewn blocks, some of 
which may have been taken from the EI building, with smaller stones between 
the rows. The suggestion, however, that the glacis is part of an EI structure 
must be regarded as a tentative one, until further architectural proof can be 
adduced. That could be furnished only by excavations. 

Southwest of Shébek (17), we revisited ‘Ain Nejel*™* (15), because Mr. 
J. H. Iliffe, Curator of the Palestine Archaeological Museum, showed us a 
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pushed-up scalloped ledge-handle which can be dated no later than EB IV 
(Fig. 29), and which he had found there near the police-station. Despite 
intensive search, we were unable to find any additional EB sherds there, evi- 
dently missing the area or the pocket whence the one ledge-handle came. It 
is interesting to note that a large portion of the population of Shdébek is 
moving to ‘Ain Nejel. A new village is rapidly growing up on the site, because 
of its strong spring, good fields, and the protection afforded by the new police- 
station. The new houses are being built of stones conveniently taken from 


Fig. 29. Pushed-up scalloped ledge-handle from ‘Ain Nejel. 


(Courtesy Palestine Archaeological Museum). 


the Nabataean‘and Roman ruins there, and in a few years little or nothing 
of the ancient structures will remain. The sherds on the surface will be buried 
under thick accumulations of modern debris, and only literary records and 
the archaeologist’s notes will remain to testify to the former existence there 
of an EB and Nabataean-Roman site. About 13 km. s.s. w. of Shébek is Kh. 
*‘Arja ‘7? (14a), situated on top of a high hill on the e. side of the road which 
leads from Shébek to Wadi Mfisé. Kh. Megqdes is visible to the west. Kh. 
‘Arja is a large, completely destroyed site, with little more than the bare 
foundations of walls and houses visible. On the e. and n.e. sides of the site 
are quantities of EI I-II sherds, and there and elsewhere on the site are 
numerous Nabataean sherds of all types, with the exception of sigillata. 

Less than 2 km. to the e.s.e. of Shdbek is a low, flat-topped, rectangular 
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mound, called Rujm Menasir‘** (16). It is oriented s.w. by n.e., and mea- 
sures 22 by 12 m. on the top. There seem to have been steps at each of the 
short ends leading up to the top of the platform. No sherds were found. 
In general appearance, the site reminds one of Qasr Ekhwein el-Khadem and 
el-Meseitbeh.*** Quantities of debris have fallen around the mound, so that its 
bottom outside measurements are considerably more than its measurements on 
the top. There seems to have been a cistern on the s.e. side. Rujm Menasir 
overlooks the Wadi Shébek immediately below it to the n.w., and across the 
wadi to the w. n. w. Shdbek is visible. 


Fig. 30. Kh. Duwar, Ik. e.s.e. 


Following the road northward from Shébek for about 10 km., we left the 
car, and descended on foot for about 2 km. down the precipitous slope leading 
from the top of the plateau westward. The slope was thinly wooded with small 
juniper trees. After about half an hour’s walk, we came to a fairly level, 
sandstone shelf, studded with isolated sandstone knobs, some of them being 
several metres in height and width. Between some of them, dwarf juniper 
trees were growing. Near the e. end of this shelf, on top of a hillock rising 
above it, is a small ruined site, called Kh. Duwar (25). A juniper tree is 
growing on top of it (Fig. 30). Kh. Duwar consists of a heap of small 
sandstone blocks, for the most part. Its n. and w. walls are still somewhat 
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preserved. The n. wall was once well buttressed by a ramp, part of which is 
still in place. A similar one evidently once existed on the w. side also, Round 
about Kh. Duwar are traces of terraced fields, which are wholly neglected today. 
Among and around the ruins we found a small number of EI I-II sherds, and 
also some mediaeval Arabic sherds. The occupation of this site on the com- 
paratively infertile part of the slope leading down westward from the top of 
the Edomite plateau, is revealing for the intensive settlement of Edom during 
the Early Iron Age. 

From a point west of Kh, et-Tanniir, the lower slopes of the s. side of the 
Wadi el-Hesi were explored. As a result, much new evidence was gained 
with regard to the agricultural economy of the Nabataean civilization. Crossing 
over the Wadi La‘ban, at a point below Kh. et-Tannir, we came to the small 
‘Ain en-Nimr,’” which at the time was practically dry. There are numerous 
large and small caves on both sides of the wadi, which are inhabited during 
the spring months by people from the et-Tafileh district. About a kilometre 
above the spring, on a small fairly flat shelf to the s.s. w., on the slope leading 
up to the top of the broken plateau overlooking the Wadi el-Hesi from the 
south, we came upon a small, featureless ruin, called Qreiqreh (55). Its 
bare outlines which can be traced are oriented n.n.e. by s.s.w., and measure 
16 by 7 m. No sherds could be found. Below it in the Wadi el-Hesa, at the 
w. base of Jebel et-Tanniir, at the point where the Wadi el-Hesi makes a n.-s. 
bend and is joined by the Wadi La‘ban (the lower end of which is known as 
the Wadi en-Nimr), is a green, cultivated stretch called ’Ard el-Haureh. Still 
farther west, down the Wadi el-Hesa, there is visible another green, culti- 
vated area called ’Ard esh-Shuweibiyat. 

Descending from el-Qreiqreh westward to the Wadi eth-Themed, which 
runs into the Wadi el-Hes&, we crossed the former, and then climbed up the 
small, precipitous Wadi ‘Ayiin Ghuzlin, from near the point where it joins 
the Wadi eth-Themed. On the fairly level stretch above this wédi are the two 
fairly strong, but exceedingly befouled springs, called ‘Ayfin Ghuzlin, which 
water several cultivated patches of soil. Immediately above the springs to 
the n.e. is the almost completely destroyed Kh. ‘Ayfin Ghuzlin (56). It 
commands a good view of Kh. et-Tanntir to the e.n.e. The building, which 
was constructed originally of large, limestone blocks, is oriented n.n.e. by 
s.s. w., and is in the shape of an irregular rectangle. The n. wall is 20 m. 
long, the e. wall is 18 m., the s. wall from east to west is 13 m.; then there is 
an inset measuring 2.20 m., from which the s. wall continues for another 7 m. 
The w. wall is 15.80 m. long, and is the best preserved one. On the s, side 
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are remnants of buildings and walls between the khirbeh and the springs. 
There are remnants of walls also beyond the n. side of the khirbeh. Numerous 
Nabataean sherds of all kinds were found. There was also a number of heavy, 
coarse sherds, which may be comparatively late Arabic. About 75 m. below the 
khirbeh, on the slope leading down northward to the Wadi el-Hesa, are several 
more springs, whose waters once irrigated the stretch of formerly terraced 
fields below them. That the irrigation system had at one time been important 
and extensive is evidenced by the numerous, finely cut blocks of stone with 
channels cut in them, which were lying about below the springs. The stones 


Fig. 31. Stones from conduit by Kh. ‘Ayfn Ghuzlin. 


average about 50 by 30 cm., with the channel 17 cm. wide (Fig. 31). Laid 
end on end, these stones once formed part of an aqueduct which led the water 
from the springs to the fields. They had only recently been dug up, and many 
more parts of this solidly constructed irrigation system, which in all prob- 
ability goes back to the Nabataean period, are probably buried beneath the 
surface of the ground. This Nabataean irrigation system, and others similar 
to it, such as the aqueduct system visible in the vicinity of ‘Ain el-Qanah ?** 
at the very opposite, s. end of Edom, on the slope leading down from the top 
of Jebel esh-Shera’ to the Wadi el-Hismeh, is indicative of how intensive the 
Nabataean settlement in Transjordan must have been at one time. Proper 
water conservation at that time made possible the utilization of tracts of land 
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which today lie fallow. The extensive cultivation of such areas as the slopes 
of the Wadi el-Hesa in the Nabataean period in particular, but also in pre- 
Nabataean periods, required much effort on the part of industrious settlers, 
compelled by the pressure of population to wrest a living out of marginal lands. 

From Kh. ‘Ayiin Ghuzlin we descended n.n.w. to the Wadi el-Hesa. 
Alongside a deep bend in the wadi, we passed through the rich, cultivated 
fields of the *Ard Taiyan, and the ’Ard el-Burbeitah west of it. Crossing over 
the Wadi el-Hesa to its n. bank, we came upon the ruins of an enclosure about 
18 m. square, called Dhela‘ Qereif (64). The walls made of large boulders 
are standing to a height only of one course. The area inside the walls is used 
for a threshing floor today. No sherds were found, and it is probably a 
comparatively recent construction. In the immediate vicinity, however, the 
fellahin have dug up a number of building stones from buried foundation 
ruins. The stones look as if they might have belonged to Nabataean or Roman 
buildings. Recrossing to the s. bank of the Wadi el-Hesa, about 150 m. to the 
west of the point opposite the previously mentioned site, we came to Kh. el- 
Burbeitah (60). It is a large, rudely built, almost completely destroyed 
structure, which in places is still two courses high. It appears to be circular, 
but that may be because of the manner in which the debris has fallen around 
the original foundations. It measures about 15m. in diameter. Nabataean, 
Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. Ascending to 
the s. w., we came less than a kilometre away to Kh. Hammam (61). It con- 
sists of a group of completely destroyed buildings, on a shelf overlooking the 
*Ard el-Burbeitah. Kh. et-Tanniir is visible to the e.s.e. In the ’Ard el- 
Burbeitah is situated the Hammam el-Burbeitah, whose hot waters are visited 
by people from el-‘Aineh and et-Tafileh. A few fine Nabataean sherds were 
found by Kh. Hammam, and one piece of fine sigillata of the ‘ Pergamene’ 
type. 

Ascending to the s. w. from Kh, el-Hammim, we came to ‘Ain Qasrein 7%" 
(59), which waters a large stretch of cultivated, terraced fields. Not far 
from the spring is a small, completely destroyed site, located at the upper s. w. 
end of the ’Ard Qasrein. A small number of Nabataean-Roman and Byzan- 
tine sherds was found by it. At the lower n. e. corner of the Ard Qasrein are 
the remains of two walls built of large, roughly hewn blocks, meeting to form 
the corner of a large building, or perhaps only of a terrace. Additional 
Nabataean-Roman sherds were found there, including a piece of ‘ Pergamene ’ 
sigillata. To the n.n.w., across the Wadi el-Hesa, at approximately the same 
height as "Ard Qasrein, the green area of the “Ard en-Njajir is visible on the 
n. slope of the Wadi el-Hesa.*** 
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Continuing westward, we came to the Seil el-‘Afra which flows north into 
the Wadi el-Hesai: We followed a track southward along the top of the e. side 
of the seil, past the point of the Hammim el-‘Afra at the bottom of the seil, 
until we came to Kh. Hedeis*”® (58). It is a small, completely destroyed 
Nabataean site, situated on a promontory overlooking the point where the 
small Wadi Hedeis coming from the east joins the Seil el-‘Afra. Large 
quantities of Nabataean sherds of all kinds were found. There were in fact 
so many sherds, including wasters and tiles, that it seems probable that a kiln 
existed there. The manufacture of Nabataean pottery on the site probably 
continued well down into the 2nd century A.p., to judge from the cruder 
shapes, and painted designs on some of the sherds found there as compared 
with the earlier and finer types. On the s. slope of the Wadi Hedeis, which 
is really little more than a gash in the hillside, is the fairly strong spring 
‘Ain Hedeis. There is another spring on the slope below the khirbeh leading 
down to the Seil el-‘Afra. Opposite Kh. Hedeis, on the w. side of the Seil 
el-Afra, is ‘Ain Mlihan, marked by a green splotch on the scarred slope of the 
w. side of the seil. 

Crossing the Seil el-‘Afra, and continuing along the top of the broken plateau 
overlooking the seil from the west, we came to Kh. Bahlél (57), which in a 
veneral direction is s.s. w. of Kh. Hedeis. It is a small, completely destroyed 
site. Below its e. side is the smal] Wadi Bahlil, which bends into the Seil 
el-‘Afra. Numerous Nabataean sherds of all kinds were found, including 
sigillata of the ‘ Pergamene’ type, and sigillata with a reddish core. A small 
number of EI I-II sherds was also found, showing that the site had been 
occupied in the Edomite period. Below the site to the s. e. is ‘Ain Bahlal, and 
another spring below it on the e. side. 

Continuing southwestward for several kilometres we came to Kh. er-Rhab 
(Irhab) (63), on the w. side of the Wadi er-Rhab, which at this point is 
shallow and cultivated. The fields are irrigated by the strong ‘Ain er-Rhab, 
close by which is the khirbeh. It is a small, completely destroyed site, on 
which a few Nabataean-Roman sherds were found, and many comparatively 
late Arabic sherds. We followed the Wadi er-Rhab northward, and then the 
Wadi es-Sabrah into which it merges. The fertile area ceased soon after the 
point of convergence of the two wudyan. The Wadi es-Sabrah took an ever 
more precipitous course downward towards the Wadi el-Hesai. We finally 
came to the edge of a shelf which faced northward, below which there was a 
deep drop to another shelf, which in turn marked a step on the way down 
to the Wadi el-Hesa. On this shelf, far below, we could see the meagre ruins 
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of Kh. es-Sabrah (62). A difficult trail led to the site, below the e. side of 
which the Wadi es-Sabrah continued its headlong descent. Kh. es-Sabrah 
consists of the ruins of a few poorly built houses, constructed of rows of small 
stones. Nearby were traces of garden walls, which had once enclosed the 
cultivable areas on the shelf of land on which the khirbeh is situated. The 
only water present at the time of our visit was from a spring on the w. side 
of the Wadi es-Sabrah. Numerous mediaeval Arabic sherds, some of them 
painted, were found, and a few which may have been Byzantine. The site 
was ideally situated for some monastic settlement or other, corresponding 
to the locations of some monastic settlements we had previously visited.1%° It 
was our intention originally to proceed from Kh. es-Sabrah to the bottom of 
the Wadi el-Hesa, and follow the Wadi el-Hesai eastward to Kh. et-Tannir. 
It was, however, impossible to find a way down which our donkey could 
negotiate, and so we were compelled to retrace our steps a good part of the 
way. On the way back, we found traces of a Nabataean-Roman road which 
seemed to lead from Hammam el-‘Afra to Qasrein to Kh. ‘Ayiin Ghuzlin, 
whence it probably led to the ancient main n.-s. highway, which passed below 
Kh. et-Tannir. 

The “king’s highway ” *** which led past Kh. et-Tannir on the same line 
as the later Roman highway, descended to the Wadi el-Hesa (the River 
Zered), and then zigzagged obliquely to the top of the Moabite plateau. 
The boundary line between Moab and Edom in the Early Iron Age was formed 
by the River Zered. The crossing point in the wddi is situated immediately 
below ‘Aineh on its n. side, where there was an important EB site, on whose 
ruins a large Roman, and probably earlier a considerable Nabataean settlement, 
had been built. Im the Early Iron Age this ford was guarded by a strong 
fortress, called Kh. el-Medeiyineh (177), which is situated on a high, isolated 
point where the wédi makes a short elbow bend, and from which one could” 
command a view of much of the e. and w. halves of the wddi and of the 
approaches to it.’*? Both the new automobile road and the modern track used 
by the natives when crossing the wadi lead to the strong springs of ‘Aineh (72), 
as did the ancient “king’s highway.” At this point, however, there is a 
difference between the line chosen by the modern engineers and the ancients. 
The zigzag line of the new automobile road leads up the steep slope of the 
Negb el-Qusfibah *** on the n. side of the Wadi el-Hesa in an e.n. e. direction. 
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The footpath, however, which follows the line of the ancient highway, ascends 
to the w. n. w. at a considerably steeper angle than the automobile road. The 
path climbs the Neqb el-‘Akfizeh to a point near the top of the slope, where 
an almost completely isolated outspur juts out from the ridge leading to the 
very top of the plateau. Stretched across the route of the path, which per- 
force must go around it, this outspur which is oriented e.-w., and averages 
about 15 m. in thickness could not have better served the needs and purposes 
of a fortress if it had been purposely built. And indeed a very strong 
fortress was found to have been built on top of it, which, to judge from the 
almost exclusively EI I-II Moabite sherds of all kinds which were found on 
and around it, must have been one of the line of fortresses which guarded the 
s. boundary of Moab.’** It is called Kh. el-‘Akizeh**® (78), and strongly 
dominates the entire steep descent of the Neqb el-‘Akfizeh down to the Wadi el- 
Hesa below. Between it and Kh. el-Medeiyineh the Moabite boundary, at the 
important crossing points between the Negb el--Akfizeh and the Neqb Qusfibah 
leading to ‘Aineh and the top of the Moabite plateau, was well protected. 
This explains perhaps why the forces of Joram and Jehoshaphat together 
with their Edomite allies followed the line of the Wadi el-Hesi to a point 
near its e. end, before they even attempted to break into the territory of 
Moab.*** At its e. end, the Wadi el-Hesa has not yet hewn its way deep into 
the ground between very high and steep slopes, which an invading army 
could hardly negotiate if the important crossing points were strongly held; 
the wédi at its e. end is shallow, easily crossed, and consequently more difficult 
to defend. It was natural therefore that the allied forces attempting to 
invade Moab should have chosen the circuitous route they did, instead of for 
instance trying to enter Moab via the King’s highway, where the border 
garrisons had undoubtedly been strengthened to meet the danger. The entire 
long area of Kh, el-‘Akfizeh is walled, the narrow outspur on which it is 
built being practically inaccessible except on the e. side. There it is con- 
nected with the continuation of the ridge of the rest of the slope which rises 
very steeply to the top of the plateau about twenty minutes climb above it. 
On this e. side, however, the Moabite engineers cut a deep and wide moat, 
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thus completely isolating the spur on which the fortress is built. A ruined 
watchtower stands over the moat at the e. end of the fortress, guarding the 
ruins of the gateway, with its winding entrance, at the n.e. corner. The 
tower is oriented n.-s., and measures about 13 by 10m. The s. wall of the 
fortified top of the hill measures about 225 m., while the n. wall which bends 
at its e. end to allow for the entrance way and natural contours of the hill 
measures about 240m. About 55m. from the e. end of the site, abutting 
against the n. wall is another ruined tower measuring about 10m. square. 
There are traces of ruins of another tower at the w. end of the hill, which 
narrows from an average width of about 15m. to less than 12m. at this 
point. Between the towers were considerable open spaces, with traces of 
walls of a few houses. In this area the sheep and goats belonging to the 
inhabitants of Kh. el--Akizeh and to the families of the garrison must have 
been kept during the night. The entire plan of the fortress with its moat 
cutting off the outspur from the hill with which it was originally connected, 
the tower overlooking the artificial dry moat, and the open spaces between 
it and the other towers, and the long, narrow, walled-in area of the entire 
fortress, remind one of similar fortification plans characteristic of a number of 
other EI fortresses in Moab and elsewhere, built purposely on comparable 
sites.1** The narrow top and steep sides of the fortress made the finding of 
an adequate collection of sherds difficult, because the rains during the course 
of the centuries which had elapsed since the site was abandoned had washed 
most of them away. It was nevertheless possible, as already noted, to find 
representative sherds of all types belonging clearly to Moabite pottery of the 
Early Iron Age. In addition a small number of Nabataean sherds was found, 
indicative of the fact that there may have been a small Nabataean settlement 
there at one time. It will be seen also that much of the n. slope of the 
Wadi el-Hesa was intensively occupied in the Nabataean as well as in earlier 
periods.*** We chanced upon an Umayyad coin of the 8th century A. p., 
which some wayfarer had dropped perhaps while resting at Kh. el--Akfizeh. 
There were no sherds or anything else at» Kh. el-‘Akfizeh to indicate the 
presence of even a squatter’s settlement there in the 8th century a. D. 

While the EI “king’s highway ” led up to the top of the Moabite plateau 
from the Wadi el-Hesi and ‘Aineh via Kh, el-‘Akfizeh, the Roman highway 
paralleled more or less the new automobile road; and from ‘Aineh it ascended 
the Negb el-Qusiibah to the top of the Moabite plateau.*® It leads on in a 
clearly marked line, visible in many places with some of its original paving, 
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from Dhat Ras near the s. end of the plateau to er-Rabbah,?®° Dhiban, Madeba, 
Philadelphia (‘Amman), finally to its northern terminus in Syria, having 
started at Aila.**' At the very top of the s. end of the Moabite plateau, on the 
e. side of the modern road at the point where it begins the descent down the 
Neqb el-Qusfibah to ‘Aineh and the Wadi el-Hesa, is Kh. esh-Sheqeirah 
. (74). It is a small, completely destroyed Nabataean site, built on a low rise, and 
marked by several cave-cisterns, which are extensively employed in Nabataean 
settlements. There is a modern house standing among the ruins, half of which 
is built of large flint blocks taken from walls of the Nabataean buildings. 
Numerous Nabataean sherds of all kinds were found. A short distance 
removed from Kh, esh-Shegeirah is Kh. el-Qusfiibah (75) on the w. side of the 
road, which at this point is probably identical with the line of the Roman 
road, Kh. el-Qustbah *** is also built on a rise, and evidently consists of a 
completely filled-in and covered-over khan, of rectangular shape. Between 
it and the road are the remains of a large birkeh, in which at one time a 
considerable amount of water must have been stored, and which apparently 
without considerable effort could again be restored to its original use. A 
small number of Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine sherds was found, including 
a small terracotta bull’s head, which, according to Prof. C. 8. Fisher, is 
similar to those found in a cave near Jerash by the joint expedition of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, and the Yale University. 
The Jerash figures are still unpublished. The bull’s head may be late Roman 
in type, or Byzantine. About 2.5 km. to the n. n.w. of Kh. el-Qustbah there 
is visible on an eminence the great Nabataean, Roman, and Byzantine site 
of Dhat Ras. . 
Dhat Ras *** (76) is one of the largest Nabataean sites in Transjordan. 
Situated at a higher point on a rise than is apparent when one passes by on 
the road immediately below it to the west,—it is 1150 m. high—, it dominates 
the entire s. end of the rich Moabite plateau. Viewed particularly from the 
s.e. to the n.e. it looms up on the landscape in a commanding position. In 
all directions, the land slopes away from the position of Dhat Ras, so that 
it indeed, as its name implies, is the head of the body of the entire southern 
extent of the Moabite plateau. It is then not surprising that it contains the 
ruins of three temples to which the inhabitants of the intensively cultivated 
acres of the fertile Moabite plateau could repair on religious occasions. The 
size of the much ruined town, and the presence of the three temples which 
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belonged originally to the Nabataean period, testify also to the highly developed 
character of the agricultural civilization of the Nabataeans, and to the inten- 
siveness of their settlement in southern Moab.'* The small temple at the 


Fig. 32. Nabataean temple-ruins at Dhat Ras. 


s.e. side of Dhat Ras is fairly well preserved (Fig. 32a, b), but the other 
temples have been almost completely destroyed by constant quarrying opera- 
tions going on among their ruins for stones to build the miserable houses that 
characterize the small modern village on the site, and the neighboring vil- 
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lages ** (Fig. 32 c, lk. north at the remnants of the e. side of the gate of 
one of the temples,’*? which has a triglyph and metope ornamentation ; *** 
Fig. 32d, lk. west at remnant of w. wall of a temple in Dhat Ras, with 
engaged columns, which crowns the highest point in Dhat Ras, and which is 
visible from a considerable distance, especially from the east to the north- 
east).7°° Numerous rock-cut, pear-shaped cisterns, many of them on the 
n.w. slope of Dhat Ras, provided water for the site. Large numbers of 
Nabataean sherds were found, which must represent the Roman as well as 
the Nabataean periods. There were also Byzantine sherds, testifying to the 
occupation of Dhat Ras in that period. Savignac reports the presence of 
two enormous Byzantine capitals which make the appearance of having 
originated from a monumental church. They were found in the two eastern- 
most houses of the village of Dhat Ras.*°° 
The denseness and wealth of the sedentary Nabataean population in southern 
Transjordan, which engaged intensively and extensively in agricultural pur- 
suits in the fertile highlands and even on the wédi slopes of Moab and Edom, 
is evidenced by a line of rich temples throughout the length of the land. The 
temples at Dhat Ras, which may have been devoted to Atargatis in particular, 
are by no means unique. A few kilometres beyond Dhat Ras on the top of an 
isolated peak immediately south of the Wadi el-Hesa is the magnificent shrine 
of Kh. et-Tannir, which was devoted to the worship of Hadad and Atargatis. 
About 6 km. south of Kh. et-Tannfr is another large Nabataean temple in 
the extensive Nabat:.ean settlement of Kh. edh-Dherih.2** Farther south are 
the Nabataean sanctuaries at Petra. North of Dhaét Ris one may mention in 
particular the Nabataean temple at Qasr Rabbah,*°? and there is reason to 
believe that there were Nabataean temples at Kerak,*°* and el-Mesheirfeh.?™ 
It seems certain that evidence of the existence of still other Nabataean temples 
in southern Transjordan will be discovered in the future, indicating that 
during the height of their power between the 1st century B.c. and the 2nd 
century A.D., the gifted Nabatacans were quick to bring thanksgiving offer- 
ings in numerous temples for the blessings which were so bountifully theirs. 
It seems likely that Nabataean temples existed in the large Nabataean towns 


1° For plans of the small temple and photographs of the ruins as they existed in 
1896-7, see PA I, pp. 61-9; M, pp. 79-81. 

7 RB 45, (1936), p. 250, fig. 8. 

198 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 63-4, and fig. 24; QDAP VII, 1938, pl. LX XIV. 

19 RB 45, (1936), p. 249. 

20° RB 45, (1936), p. 250. Recent excavations at Matin point to the existence of a 
Nabataean temple there also; see n. 148. 

22 Bulletin 69, p. 9. 208 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 37. 65. 

202 ANNUAL XIV, p. 62; see below pp. 107-113. 204 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 37-8. 
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of Umm el-Walid,*** Kh. el-Moreighah near Kerak, Nakhl,?* and the 
Kh. el-Moreighah near Ma‘in,”°* and, as we shall see below, at Mahaiy. The 
goddess to whom Kh. et-Tannfr was in part dedicated, and to whom the 
temple at Dhat Ras as we have seen may have been devoted, was worshipped 
also in Qarnaim in northern Transjordan (we read in II Mace. 12, 26 about 
the temple of Atargatis in Qarnaim *°°), and in Palestine,**° not to speak, 
of course, of Syria.?"* 

East of the modern fariq es-sultani which leads from between Kh. el- 
Qusfibah and Kh. esh-Shegeirah past Dhat Rais to Kerak, and which marks 
the line both of Trajan’s highway and the “king’s road,” are numerous Naba- 
taean-Roman and EI Moabite sites extending as far as the desert. About 4.5 km. 
e.n.e. of Kh. esh-Sheqeirah is the small, completely ruined, Nabataean- 
Roman site of Qefeigef **? (73), in the midst of which a cadastral survey 
cairn has been erected. Numerous Nabataean sherds of all kinds were found. 
About 4.5 km. s.s.e. of Qefeigef is Seleileh *** (67), past which a track leads 
through the Seil Seleileh from the Wadi el-Hesi to Dhat Ris. It consists of 
a small, rudely built, much ruined building, which is about 7 m. square, with 
remnants of walls of courtyards around it. A few Nabataean-Roman sherds 
were found. Some anciently terraced fields are visible in the immediate 
vicinity of the site, some of which were being freshly ploughed when we visited 
it. About 2.5km. to the e.n.e. of Seleileh is Rujm Hajlin (68), which 
consists of a small, completely destroyed building, with several rude walls of 
courtyards around it. A few Nabataean-Roman sherds were found. Qasr 
Shokhar is visible to the s.e. The ground near the s. end of the Moabite 
plateau leading to the Wadi el-Hesa and east of the main n.-s. highway becomes 
progressively poorer the farther east one goes, which is true of all the land 
east of the main n.-s. highway through central, southern Transjordan. The 
pressure of a dense population in the Nabataean and Roman periods, and also 
in the Byzantine period, could alone have compelled the cultivation of the 
less fertile areas between the rich parts of the upland plateau and the desert. 


206 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 10-12. 207 ANNUAL XIV, p. 66. 

206 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 63-5. 208 ANNUAL XV, p. 64. 

20° Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the O.T. I, p. 149, n. 21; I Mace. 5, 43; 
Jubilees 29.10; Abel, Géographie de la Palestine II, pp. 413-4; Bulletin 65, p. 17. 

71° Lucian, De Dea Syria, 14, 45; Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica II, 4. 2. 3; 
Rostovtzeff, AJA XXXVII, p. 58; Seyrig, Syria XV, pp. 170-1; X, p. 330, n. 3; Dura- 
Europos III, pp. 108, n. 35, 113, n. 70, 71; Albright, AJSLL Jan. 1925, p. 91, n. 1; 
Bulletin 6, p. 16; Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, pp. 266-7; Perdizet, Syria 
XII, pp. 267-73; Pauly-Wissowa IV, cols. 2236. 2241-2. 

*11 Bulletin 65, p. 19; 67, p. 16. 

212M, pp. 80. 82; PA I, p. 69. 218M, pp. 82. 361. 
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Where today in this border area one sees attempts to cultivate the soil, they 
can be ascribed to semi-nomads, who scratch the soil, drop in some seeds, and 
trust to Providence to produce a crop for them. There is no systematic and 
extensive cultivation of these areas such as there was particularly in the 
Nabataean period, when the pressure of population compelled the utilization 
of all possikle cultivable ground. The Nabataeans, who knew how to conserve 
the rainfell’ in numerous cisterns and reservoirs, could sustain themselves 
in semi-atid areas where less energetic and resourceful people would be 
unable to wrest a livelihood from the soil. About 8.5 km. almost due east 
of Rujm Hajlin, we came to Kh. el-‘Enayeh *** (65), which is a small, ruined 
Nabataean blockhouse. It is oriented e.-w., and measures 6.80 by 6.60 m. 
Kh. el-‘Asker,”*> which is n.n.e. of el--Enfyeh and not far from the railway 
line, was visited, but turned out to be a comparatively modern ruin. Qasr 
Shékhar **° (or Shohar) (66) which is approximately between Seleileh and 
el--Enayeh was revisited, but nothing was found to change our conclusion 
arrived at on a previous visit that it was a Nabataean watch-tower. 

A little more than 9 km. in a straight line e.s.e. of Dhat Ras is the great 
fortress of Mahaiy *** (69). The extensive ruins are situated on the fairly flat 
top of a high hill, oriented n.-s., which is about 500 m. long and from about 125 
to 250 m. wide, and whose steep sides gave it an almost impregnable position. 
The easiest ascent is on the n. w. side, which seems to have been particularly 
strongly fortified. There are two small rises on the top of the hill, the one 
near the center, and the other near the s. end. On the first mentioned rise 
are the remains of a building, which according to Briinnow was a strong 
watch-tower, and of which he gives a plan.*** In the more than two score 
years which have elapsed between his and our visits to Mahaiy, there has 
been a great amount of destruction of the then more clearly existing ruins to 
provide stones for the houses of the modern village that nests in them. In 
the level area north of this structure, several well constructed vaults are still 
visible, the last remains of the building they once helped support. Almost at 
the very n. end of the hill-top are the ruins of another building, clear enough 
at the time of Briinnow’s visit to be planned. He considers it to be a temple, 
and similar in plan to Qasr Rabbah.”*® Inasmuch as we know definitely now 
that Qasr Rabbah is a Nabataean temple, the likelihood is that this temple 
at Mahaiy was also a Nabataean temple.?*° This is further borne out by the 


214M, p. 83; Bulletin 65, p. 23. 215 M, p. 81. 

21° Sept. 30, 1936; Bulletin 65, p. 25; ANNUAL XIV, p. 69. 

17 Sept. 22, 1936; M, pp. 6. 19. 22. 81-2. 367; PA I, pp. 70-5; Bulletin 65, p. 24; 
67, p. 24. 

18 PA I, p. 71, fig. 63. 210 PA I, pp. 73-5, fig. 67. 220 Bulletin 67, p. 16. 
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fact that by the gate of the temple in Mahaiy, Briinnow found a sculpture 
in relief, which to judge from the poor photograph he gives, which has 
evidently been taken upside down, is to be identified with a Helios figure, of 
a type discovered at Kh. et-Tannir and not yet published, and at Qasr 
Rabbah.?**_ In addition, large numbers of Nabataean sherds of all kinds 
were found at Mahaiy testifying to a considerable Nabataean settlement there, 
which had its own large temple. It seems certain that every large Nabataean 
settlement in southern Transjordan had its own temple, in addition to such 
special sanctuaries as the one at Kh. et-Tannfir which served as a place 
of worship and pilgrimage for the general public.?*®? There was originally a 
great outer wall surrounding the top of the hill of Mahaiy, which in all 
probability goes back to the period of the first major settlement there in the 
Early Iron Age. There were numerous cisterns, and a birkeh on the e. side. 
In addition to the large quantities of Nabataean-Roman ware mentioned 
above, which included numerous pieces of creamy-core ‘ Pergamene’ type of 
sigillata and reddish-core sigillata, there were some sherds which seemed to 
be early Byzantine in origin. Especially, we were able to record the presence 
of a number of clear EI I-II Moabite sherds, including both plain and painted 
varieties. They were found on the s. w. and w. slopes, and also near the s. e. 
end of the top of the hill. Situated at the very s.e. edge of the fertile area 
of the s. part of the Moabite plateau, it would indeed have been surprising 
if the Moabites had not fortified this strong position, and if the Nabataeans, 
who took over almost entirely the fortification systems of the Moabites and 
Edomites, had not followed in their footsteps. Commanding a wide and clear 
view of the desert areas to the east and n.e. of it, Mahaiy also dominates the 
entire region to the south of it, almost down to the Wadi el-Hesa, the bottom 
of which, however, is not visible from it. No large group could invade Moab 
from the s.e. without coming into the range of view of Mahaiy. It seems 
most likely that the allied forces of Jehoshaphat and Joram and the Edomites 
must either have reduced Mahaiy or gone around it during their invasion 
of Moab which carried them to the very walls of Qir-hareSet, were frightened 
off perhaps by the fearful sacrificing of the crown-prince of Moab on the walls 
‘of the city, they finally withdrew.?** Indeed, it seems probable that the 
forces which the Moabites hastily assembled on the n. side of the River Zered 
(the Wadi el-Hesi) in a vain attempt to stem the invasion of their territory 
may have been summoned in part from the garrison stationed at Mahaiy.?** 


221 See below pp. 109-110. 

222 See above pp. 65-6. 229 HUCA XI, p. 150; II Kings 3, 27. 

224 HUCA XI, p. 150; II Kings 3, 27; Abel, Géographie II, pp. 216-217, now considers 
Mahaiy to be the site dominating the ‘Iyé ‘Abarim on the border of Moab, cf. Numbers 
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Mahaiy was the southernmost fortress, and the key fortress, of the line of 
border strongholds,*** which, as we shall see below, protected the e. boundary 
of the Moabite kingdom in the same wise as the continuation of this line of 
fortresses south of the Wadi el-Hesi guarded the e. flank of the Edomite 
kingdom, It may be possible to discover one more Moabite fortress or post 
between Mahaiy and the Wadi el-Hesi, somewhere on the slope leading down 
from the top of the Moabite plateau. During the aerial reconnaissance of 
southern Transjordan which the writer was enabled to undertake in 1936 
together with Squadron Leader Tom Traill through the courtesy of the Air 
Officer Commanding Palestine and Transjordan, we saw a large, walled site 
situated on a high isolated knoll near the n. side of the Wadi el-Hesa. It 
wes situated approximately half-way between er-Ruweihah,?** the Edomite 
and Nabataean fortress on the s. side of the wédi, and Kh. el-Medeiyineh, 
the Moabite fortress about 15 km. away to the west on the n. side of the 
wadi below ‘Aineh.”** To judge from the general appearance of this site 
from the air, it might well date to the Early Bronze and the Early Iron 
Ages. If this site proves to have had an EI occupation, it will be the most 
southern link in the chain of border fortresses guarding the e. frontier of 
the Moabite kingdom, and will be the immediate Moabite counterpart to the 
Edomite er-Ruweihah. At the first possible moment the writer hopes to 
return to this s.e. corner of Moab to attempt to locate this site from the 
ground and to determine its character. 

About 6 km. n.n.w. of Mahaiy lies the large, strong, walled fortress en- 
closure of Medeibi* (132), which, as we have previously shown, was occupied 
during the Early Iron Age, and was taken over subsequently by the Nabataeans, 
who erected inside of it a second walled enclosure.” In addition to its 
importance as a link in the Nabataean system of defences along the e. frontier 
of the Nabataean kingdom in southern Transjordan, it is now possible to 
understand the role that Medeibi* played in the arrangements undertaken 
by the Moabites for the protection of their open e. border. Medeibi* was not 
an isolated EI Moabite fortress in the s.e. corner of Moab, as might have 
appeared from our report in ANNUAL XV, but an integral link in the care- 
fully worked out chain of fortresses, many of them in sight of each other, 


33, 44. While Mahaiy does dominate the ‘Iyé ‘Abarim of the Arnén below it, we believe 
the ‘Iyé ‘Abarim referred to in Numbers is farther to the west. This idealized account 
no longer takes into consideration the necessity of the Israelites circumventing Moab 
and the writer may have in mind the ford and ascent marked by Kh. el-Medeiyineh over- 
looking the Arnén (cf. above pp. 60-2; ANNUAL XV, pp. 104-5). 

*25 See below pp. 73. 103. 227 See above p. 60, n. 182. 
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which stretched along the e. frontier of this highly developed kingdom. 
Situated on a rise, at a height of 1000 m. above sea-level, from which the 
formerly terraced fields around it slope away, Medeibi* commands a view of 
Mahaiy to the s.s.e. of it, and of el-Mahri to the n.n. w. of it, which, as we 
shall see, is also an important border fortress. Medeibi* and el-Mahri were 
particularly important as key posts which guarded the access to the rich 
Moabite plateau from the tracks which led through the broad Fejj el-Aseiker 
to the northeast and east below these fortresses.”?° 


& 


Fig. 33. el-Mahri, lk. w. n. w. 


A little more than 3 km., n. n. w. of Medeibi* is the strong EI border fortress 
called el-Mahri**° (135). Situated on top of a ridge, at 1073 m., it com- 
mands a view of Medeibi* and Mahaiy to the s.s.e., and of Dhat Ras to 
the s.w. It is a well built, rectangular structure, measuring 16 by 20.40 m., 
and is oriented n.e. by s.w. The division of the rooms can be seen inside 
the building, whose outer walls measure about 1.40 m. thick.*** The rudely 
hewn building blocks are laid in dry courses, with the corners laid in headers 
and stretchers.*** The e. end of the s.e. wall is still 14 courses high, total- 
ling 5m. (Fig. 33). In front of the n.e. wall is a platform in two stages 
extending 5.90m. from the wall. The first stage or step of this platform 


22° M, pp. 6. 367. 

28° Sept. 23, 1936; M, pp. 6. 81. 216. 367; PA I, pp. 76-8. 
*31 For a ground-plan of el-Mahri see PA I, p. 76, fig. 72. 
232 Cf. ANNUAL XIV, pp. 31, fig. 13; 54. 55, fig. 23. 
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extends 2.35 m. from the w. end to 2 m. at the e. end of the n.e. wall, and is 
.55 m. above the step of the platform below it, which extends 1.15 m. beyond 
the e. end of the n.e. wall. Just what function this platform played in the 
architecture of the building is not clear, and both Briinnow and Musil seem to 
have ignored it. There are masses of fallen building blocks around the build- 
ing. Close to it was clustered at one time, evidently, a number of small 
buildings and enclosures, to judge from the wall foundations in its immediate 
vicinity. The main building seems from the nature of its construction to 
belong to the Early Iron Age. There are several large cisterns on the s. w. 
slope of the ridge below el-Mahri. A small quantity of EI I-II sherds was 
found, in addition to a small number of plain and painted Nabataean sherds. 
There was also a small quantity of Byzantine sherds of the Umm er-Rasis type, 
including some interesting fragments of other types of painted Byzantine ware. 
(The hard-baked, thin, and frequently painted Byzantine ware, which we call 
the Umm er-Rasis ware, was particularly common at the great Byzantine 
site of Umm er-Rasis.)*** It seems possible that the platform (?) built 
against the n.e. wall may have been constructed in the Nabataean period. 

About half a kilometre to the n. n. w. of el-Mahri are the very large founda- 
tion stones of a strongly built blockhouse. It is oriented w. s. w. by e. n. e., and 
measures 15.70 by 13.40 m. The walls measured originally about 2 m. thick. 
Only one fine Nabataean-Roman sherd could be found. The structure could, 
however, have originally been an EI Moabite site, similar to el-Mahri. The 
rise on which it is situated has been washed clean of all sherds, except the one 
we found, and the few which may have escaped our attention. It seems that 
almost every fairly high point along the border in this district was fortified 
with a blockhouse or police-post.*** Below this blockhouse, at the bottom of the 
slope opposite it to the s. w., are the clear outlines of another gasr, which has 
been completely demolished. Immediately on the top of the next rise to the 
n.n. Ww. of this site, about a quarter of a kilometre away, is yet another ruined 
blockhouse, so completely destroyed, however, that little could be made out of 
it. No sherds were found by it to help fix the period of its occupation. 

On the top of a rise several kilometres to the n. w. of Medeibi* is a small 
ancient rujm, with a cadastral survey cairn on top of it, indicating again how 
excellently the early settlers chose sites for their fortifications which could be 
seen from afar, and which necessarily then commanded a wide field of vision. 
This site is known as Rujm es-Sireh, or Siret el-Heirin *** (133). The rujm 
seems to be the ruin of a small fort, oriented n. n. e. by s.s. w., and measuring 
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approximately 10.50 by 9.50m. A considerable number of plain, burnished, 
and painted EI Moabite sherds was found by the site, in addition to quantities 
of Nabataean sherds of all kinds, including several fragments of sigillata of 
the ‘Pergamene’ type.” The rujm seems originally to have been set in the 
center of a fairly large walled enclosure, in which wall-foundations of houses 
and pens for sheep or goats are visible. This site too is important as a frontier 
fort commanding the tracks leading up to the Moabite plateau from the Fejj 
el-‘Aseiker, which it overlooks. The wide Fejj el-‘Aseiker could easily have 
been the way along which the Israelites passed outside the e. Moabite border 
before they were able to gain access to the Moabite plateau, somewhere along 
its n. e. edge.?** 

A short distance west of Rujm el-Mahri is Qasr Naser (136), situated on a 
rise overlooking the small wddi between the two sites. It is a much de- 
stroyed building, measuring about 13.50 m. square, and oriented s.w. by 
n.e. There is a wing on the s.e. side, which measures 9.50 by 7m. The 
walls of the building, which are made of large flint blocks, are 1.30 m. thick. 
A considerable number of EI I-II sherds was found, and also a small quantity 
of Nabataean-Roman sherds. About a kilometre to the w. n. w. are the founda- 
tion ruins of another gasr, with Nabataean sherds around it. To the n. w. of it, 
about a kilometre removed, is a much destroyed site, called Rujm Naser (137). 
It consists of several completely demolished, and at times evidently partly 
rebuilt buildings, of which little more is left now than a confusion of walls and 
fallen debris. A small number of EI I-II Moabite sherds was found by it, 
including several plain and painted Nabataean sherds, and several fragments 
of Nabataean lamps, some fragments of Byzantine ware of tlie 4th to the 5th 
centuries A.D., and some painted and glazed mediaeval Arabic ware. On 
almost every rise in the entire district, there seem to be the ruins of a large or 
small watch-tower or police post. Inasmuch as many of them, as it has been 
seen, go back to the Early Iron Age, it will be realized how well the e. frontier 
of the Moabite kingdom was guarded. 

Several kilometres n. e.-e. n. e. of Medeibi* is Rujm Khushm es-Sireh (134), 
for which we were also given the name of Rujm Mehbes. It is a large, 
ruined fortress on top of a hill, commanding an excellent view across the 
approaches from the Fejj el-‘Aseiker. Rujm el-Mahri is visible to the n. w., 
Medeibi* to the s.s.w., and Mahaiy in the distance to the south. The very 
strongly built fortress is oriented e. s. e.-s. e. by w. n. w.-n. w., and measures 32 
by 23m. The walls appear to be 1.50 m. thick, and are built of large, rudely 


236 Bulletin 65, pp. 10-1; Comfort, Supplementary Sigillata Signatures in the Near 
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hewn flint blocks. Originally a strong glagis was built against the walls fur- 
ther to strengthen them, a part of it being particularly well preserved at the n. 
corner, Inside the fortress is a mass of fallen building blocks and debris, which 
has been dug into to provide sepulchres for the recent dead. Indeed, it is a 
general characteristic of all these sites, that they furnish apparently desirable 
locations for burials by the nomads and semi-nomads who on occasion frequent 
this neighborhood. In the winter and spring time, when, with the advent of 
the rains, even the most apparently arid wastes are covered in an amazingly 
short time with a delicate carpet of green, flocks are driven out to these regions 
to graze. After a strong rain, one can almost see the delicate green blades 
pushing their way through the hard crust that has hidden their seeds, and for 
a short period they hide the burnt-out harshness of the sun-haked areas. The 
water that is caught in some of the depressions and wudydn suffices to quench 
the daily thirst of the flocks, until the last bit of green has been nibbled down 
te its roots, and the abandoned areas return to their glaring desolateness, 
Water for the garrison of Rujm Khushm es-Sireh was obtained from three 
large cave-cisterns on the n.e. slope. In view of its general position, its rela- 
tionship to such sites as Mahaiy and Medeibi*, and el-Mahri, the strong nature 
of its construction, with the addition of glagis which in Transjordan is to be 
found only in connection with EI sites,*** one could identify this site even 
without pottery evidence as another one of the chain of EI fortresses along the 
e. border of the Moabite kingdom. A small quantity of EI I-II sherds was 
found, mainly on the n.e. slope, and also a small number of Nabataean and 
early Byzantine sherds. Next to Mahaiy and Medeibi‘ it is the strongest of 
the border posts that have been dealt with in this region, and occupies an 
important key position. It will be seen by comparing the map, that there is a 
well planned line of frontier fortresses along the s. part of the e. border of 
Moab. They include then Mahaiy, Medeibi*, Rujm Khushm es-Sireh, es-Sireh, 
el-Mahri, Qasr Naser, and Rujm Naser. On the same line farther north are 
Qasr Abii el-Kharaq, Qasr el-‘Al, and Kh. el-Medeiyineh immediately over- 
looking the Wadi el-Méjib from the south. Continuing the line then north 
of the Wadi el-Mdjib, we list the e. frontier posts which, in addition to Kh, 
el-Medeiyineh, we have previously visited and described, namely Saliyeh, 
Jemeil, Kh. el-Medeiyineh in the Wadi eth-Themed, Qasr ez-Za‘ferin II, 
Kh. el-Heri, and Zobayer el-Qastal.**® On all of these Moabite border for- 
tresses there were Nabataean sherds in addition to EI I-II sherds. In 
view of the discovery of these border fortresses, as well as those along the s. 
border of Moab overlooking the Wadi el-Hesai, it becomes necessary some- 
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what to revise our conception of the nature of the Moabite kingdom. It 
was much more strongly fortified than we had previously suspected, stand- 
ing not behind the highly developed Edomite kingdom in this respect. 
Indeed the e. line of Moabite defences may be said to represent the con- 
tinuation of the e. line of defences of the kingdom of Edom. It will be seen 
furthermore later on in this study, that the same line of defences continues 
north of Moab into ‘Ammén. In a word, the necessity of protecting the e. 
frontier of Edom, Moab, and ‘Ammén, compelled the construction of a line of 
defences along the e. border of each of these countries, which for all intents 
and purposes might just as well have been constructed by one central authority. 
The fear of invasion from the desert regions to the east was common to all of 
the political entities that occupied the fertile sections of the Transjordan 
plateau lands, to which the Bedi always looked longingly, and into which the 
Bedi always raided as soon as the central political authority weakened and 
could no longer hold them in check. During one of the turbulent years of the 
early twenties of this century in Transjordan, when the central government 
was still in the process of organization, history repeated itself in the form of a 
large group of several thousand nomads, which swept through all of southern 
Transjordan and arrived at striking distance of ‘Amman, before being driven 
back by the bombs of a squadron of airplanes.**° The governments of Edom 
and Moab and ‘Ammon, as well as the highly organized Nabataean kingdom in 
the s. part of Transjordan, which in turn ruled over most of the territories of 
the former kingdoms of Edom and Moab, had much reason strongly to fortify 
their frontiers against the ever onward pressing inhabitants of the hungry 
desert. Indeed, these peoples themselves in the beginning of their histories in 
Transjordan must be considered as representative of the very forces they later 
on feared and sought to hold in check. Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Israelites, were all nomadic or semi-nomadic groups that swept into the terri- 
tories of the Sown (which they were later on to occupy and develop in the 
form of highly organized kingdoms), when a central political force was absent 
to hold them back. The Israelites were able to drive their way into Palestine 
because of this factor. Just what force prevented the development of a highly 
developed agricultural civilization in much of Transjordan before the Early Iron 
Age, in the interval between then and the end of the first part of the Middle 
Bronze Age is not yet known. The Nabataeans, however, were able to press into 
southern Transjordan from Arabia because of the fact that the Edomites and 
Moabites had become so weak by about the 5th century B.c. that they could 
no longer stem the very floods they had so laboriously attempted to prevent 
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with the fortresses at the danger points. When in the course of a few centuries 
the Nabataeans passed swiftly from a nomadic to an exceedingly highly ad- 
vanced stage of agricultural civilization, they in turn were as much concerned 
with closing their eastern border in the former territories of Moab and Edom 
against the Bedi, as their predecessors before them had been. In fact, they 
took over en bloc the entire defensive system that had been worked out before 
them, and added to it in order to strengthen it. The survey of ancient history 
in the part of the world we are concerned with reveals the acuteness of the 
danger that the settled populations of Palestine and particularly Transjordan 
had constantly to cope with. Indeed, strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
true particularly for the history of Transjordan, that the apparently weak are 
the really strong, and that in the long run the Bedi become the masters of the 
land. It is against them today that the mandatory government of Emir Abdul- 
lah in Transjordan has with the help and under the control of British officers 
constructed a long line of border posts that, stretches along the entire length of 
the eastern frontier of Transjordan from Mafraq to Kilwa. And it seems 
safe to conclude that the descendants of the Bedi who occasionally pitch 
their tents by the barbed wire entanglements surrounding these border posts, 
will yet bury their dead in the ruins of these structures which today stand 
so solidly against them.*** In each period of sedentary occupation of Trans- 
jordan, the peaceful pursuit of agriculture and commercial and industrial life 
is possible only behind a wall of border fortresses. 

On the next rise above Rujm Khushm es-Sireh, about a quarter of a kilo- 
metre distant to the w. n. w., is a small, ruined site, which apparently at one 
time was partly rebuilt. On its s. w. slope is a large bir, which at the time of 
our visit still had water in it, someone having recently dug a new channel down 
the slope leading to it.**? Numerous tracks can be seen leading to this reno- 
vated cistern, which evidently possesses considerable antiquity, being one of 
the few of many similar cisterns at ancient sites which could very well be 
cleaned out and reused. A small number of Nabataean sherds was found at 
this site, including one piece of sigillata of the ‘Pergamene’ type, as well as 
several painted and glazed mediaeval Arabic sherds. 

In order to see again whether or not any EI I-II sites existed east of the line 
of Moabite fortresses we have referred to above, we crossed the Wadi Fejj 
al-‘Aseiker to the range of hills bending along its e. side. On the way over we 
revisited Qasr Ekhwein el-Khadem *** (143) near the e. side of the wédi, but 
again failed to find even any Nabataean sherds. However, on the range of 
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hills facing the e. side of the Fejj el-Aseiker, and above the site of Qasr 
Ekhwein el-Khidem, we found a number of small, isolated, stone-built burial 
chambers or tombs, by some of which Nabataean sherds were found. The dis- 
covery of these tombs, which seem to have centered on Qasr Ekhwein el- 
Khadem, strengthens our belief that Qasr Ekhwein el-Khadem, and similar 
sites which we have previously described, served as burial places for important 
personages, and that in connection with them there was practiced a sort of 
cult of the dead.*** On top of the range of hills which bends around the e. 
side of the Fejj el-‘Aseiker (and at the bottom of the n.w. slope of which 


Fig. 34. Qeseir ‘Amrah, lk. w. 


Qasr Ekhwein ¢l-Khadem is located), is one of these small, box-like tombs. It 
is called Qeseir ‘Amrah (142), and is s.s.e. of Qasr Ekhwein el-Khidem. 
Medeibi* is visible to the s. w., and Mahaiy in the distance to the s.s.w. The 
small tomb is oriented n.-n. n.e. by w.-w. n. w,, and is 3.80 m. square. It is 
preserved in places to a height of 5 courses, and must originally have been at 
least several courses higher, to judge from the fallen building blocks by its side. 
The inside of the small structure was filled up with debris (Fig. 34). Several 
fine, painted Nabataean sherds were found, in addition to some which could 
have been Nabataean or Roman, and one glazed mediaeval Arabic sherd. 
S.s. w. of Qeseir ‘Amrah on a small rise in the Fejj el-‘Aseiker is a small, com- 
pletely ruined site, called el-Bahai(?) (141). There were numerous Naba- 
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taean-Roman sherds, including one piece of sigillata, and some late painted 
Arabic ware. Returning to the range of hills on which Qeseir ‘Amrah is 
located, and following the main ridge to the e. s. e. and south as it bends around 
in the horse-shoe curve, we found a number of completely destroyed small 
tombs. Evidently the entire top of the ridge near Qasr Ekhwein el-Khadem 
had served as a burial area for more important personages, because it is hardly 
to be imagined that any others would have had special structures erected for 
their remains. Thus Qasr Ekhwein el-Khidem must have been the last rest- 
ing place of perhaps a ruling prince, or some other very important person. One 
of these small tombs to the s. e. of Qeseir ‘Amrah is called Qeseir Bir ez-Zeit 
(1) (139). It is about 3m. square, is still 1.40 m. high, and may originally 
have been somewhat higher. Enough is left of the roof of this small tomb to 
indicate how it was originally built. Four long, rudely hewn blocks were set 
diagonally across the angles of the corners of the chamber, with two cross beams 
over them paralleling the n. and s. walls, and then shorter beams resting on 
these two and paralleling the e. and w. walls, and closing the roof. A few worn 
Nabataean-Roman sherds were found by this small ruin. About 200 m. to the 
s.s.e. is another ruined structure, perhaps a watch-tower rather than a tomb, 
which we called Qeseir Bir Zeit II (140). It is about 4.20 m. square, is still 
in places 2.10 m. high, but is generally in a more ruinous condition than the 
first mentioned Qeseir Bir Zeit. Below it to the s. w., at the foot of the hill, 
are the remains of a dam in a small wédi, which during the rainy season 
deflected the waters that coursed down it into a large cave-cistern. This small 
wadi leads into the Wadi Zeit, in itself quite small, where there is another 
dam, which again served to deflect the water into a huge cave-cistern. An 
opening cut into the rock above the cave-cistern enabled the shepherds, or who- 
ever used it, to draw out water. Between these two cisterns there are remains 
of several others. The importance of the cisterns is further evidenced by the 
presence near them of long stone watering troughs, one of them near the first 
mentioned cistern being 3.20 m. long, and another by it 3.70 m. long, averaging 
about 60 cm. in width. No sherds were found by these cisterns, but to judge 
from our general experience with Nabataean sites in Transjordan, they reflect 
the workmanship, ingenuity, and industriousness of the Nabataeans, aside 
from the fact that they probably have some relationship to the Nabataean 
tombs on the ridge above them. The skill and ability to catch enough water 
during a short period to satisfy the needs of shepherds and their flocks for a 
considerable number of months during the dry season were possessed by the 
Nabataeans to a greater degree than any group that preceded or followed them. 
We are reminded for instance of the dam at Rekhemtein in the Wadi Ramm,?** 
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and of the cisterns cut out on the top of the pinnacles at Sheikh er-Rish.?*° 
One need reflect but a moment on the remarkable ingenuity evidenced by the 
Nabataeans in their water-works at Petra and el-Bared,?** in order to be 
impressed anew by the fact that because of their extremely high development 
in the science of water-engineering the Nabataeans were able to maintain them- 
selves even in desert areas, where otherwise no life of any kind whatsoever 
would be possible during the dry season of the year. At Qasr Ekhwein 
el-Khadem,*** elaborate arrangements were made in order to supply the visitors 
to the site with water. 

N.n.e. of Qasr Ekhwein el-Khadem, we came upon a small site, which may 
be a tomb, or a watch-tower, called Qeseir Yabes (146). It is about 3.80 m. 
square. Only a few indistinguishable sherds were found by it. About 6 km. 
west of Menzil on the railway line, is a small ruin, which has the appearance 
of a raised platform-like structure, with steps leading up to the top of it on 
the s.e. side. It is called Meqta‘ el-Jabi* (138). The resemblance of this 
site to Qasr Ekhwein el-Khadem is heightened by the presence of several long 
/ stone watering troughs by the side of it. Nearby, to the s.e., is also a birkeh, 
made out of a large cave, the top of which had fallen in. Whether or not this 
place was used for the same purpose that Qasr Ekhwein el-Khadem was devoted 
to, is hard to say with certainty, but it seems much more likely to have been 
used for that purpose than for anything else. No sherds could be found to 
help fix the time of the occupation of the site, which, however, appears to 
belong to the Nabataean period. 

We returned in vain to Qasr Abii Rukbeh **° (144) which we had visited on 
a previous expedition,**° even as we reexamined Qasr Shékhar,?** which is s. e. 
of Mahaiy, in order to see if we could find any new data to change the conclu- 
sion previously arrived at, that both of these places were Nabataean. Qasr 
Abii Rukbeh is several kilometres n. e. of Qasr No‘man, and is e.s. e. of Qeseir 
Yabes. It was, however, possible this time to visit a nearby site, which we 
had been unable, because of lack of time, to get to during the previous visit. 
Less than a kilometre away to the n. n. w., situated on a knoll which overlooks 
Qasr Abii Rukbeh, is a much ruined structure, which is called Kh. Abi 
Rukbeh **? (145). It commands a view not only over Qasr Abi Rukbeh, but 
also of Qasr No‘min, to the s.s.w. It is oriented w.-w. n. w by e.-e.s.e. and 
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measures 9.60 by 8.40m. There is an entrance on the s. side, with an offset 
extending 3.30 m. to the w. wall from the w. side of the entrance, and jutting 
out 1.20 m. from the rest of the s. wall. The doorway is one metre wide, and 
at the present time, measuring from the debris which partly covers the bottom 
of the doorway, is 1.30 m. high. It must be nearly 2 m. high in reality, but the 
debris covering the bottom of it will have to be removed before an accurate 
measurement can be taken. Nabataean sherds of all kinds, including sigillata, 
were found among and around the ruined structure, the inside of which is 
littered with fallen building blocks. The occupation of the site probably 
extended into the Roman period, to judge from the character of a number of 
the sherds. Continuing south, and to the east of the line of Moabite fortresses, 


and the line of Nabataean sites east of them on the top of the range of hills 


on the e. side of the Fejj el-‘Aseiker, we came upon a small, completely 
destroyed tower, with only the foundation stones visible, and a small rujm, 
perhaps the stones over a grave, in the center. We were told that its name is 
Rujm Shékhar (70), but there is reason to doubt whether that is correct. It 
is oriented n.n.e. by s.s.w., and is 6m. square. A few Nabataean sherds 
were found by it. It will be seen then from the foregoing discussion of the 
sites in s.e. Moab east of the main n.-s. highway that extends north from 
between el-Qustibah and esh-Shegeirah, that the Moabite sites on the e. frontier 
of the Moabite kingdom represent the easternmost outposts at the extreme 
edge of the fertile areas of the Moabite plateau. The Nabataeans, however, 
-were able to push their sites still farther out into the desert, first of all because 
there was a greater pressure of population compelling them to do so, secondly 
because they understood better than the Edomites and Moabites who preceded 
them how to conserve supplies of water, and thirdly, because their spheres of 
interest extended much farther to the east, in connection with the trade-route 
that probably led past Kilwa to Bayir Wells and north to Syria, perhaps via 
Mafraq.”** The main Nabataean highway in the extreme east of the Trans- 
jordan desert led, however, from Arabia through the Wadi Sirhan to southern 
Syria, where the Nabataeans established a second part of the kingdom. Never- 
theless, the most intensively settled section of the Nabataean kingdom seems to 
have been in southern Transjordan.** 

While the density of the population in the terrritory of Moab, leaving aside 
for the moment consideration of the territories of Edom and ‘Ammén and 
Gilead, was greater in the Nabataean period than in any other, the demands 
of the inhabitants were so great also during the Early Bronze and the Early 
Iron Ages, that every available bit of land was put under cultivation. To 
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judge from the intensiveness of the cultivation of the soil during the Early 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages in southern and central Transjordan,—the regions 
which we have thus far more or less intensively explored—, the population in 
all of Transjorden was during these periods considerably larger than the pres- 
ent approximately 300,000 population of the land. An indication of the degree 
to which the cultivable soil was utilized also in the pre-Nabataean periods of 
settlement is indicated, for instance, by the comparatively numerous Bronze- 
and Early Iron Age sites we found on the s. slope of the Moabite plateau 
leading down to the Wadi el-Hesa. In the following discussion we shall deal 
with all the sites west of Dhat Ras, Qustibah and el-‘Aineh, encountered on the 
s. edge and slope of the Moabite plateau. 

About 7.5 km. n. w. of Dhat Ras is Kh. el-‘Abdeh (99), situated in a fertile, 
agricultural area, not far from the s. edge of the Moabite plateau.*** It is a 
rather large, completely destroyed Nabataean-Roman site, with only house- 
and wall-foundations visible. A considerable number of Nabataean sherds of 
all kinds was found, including sigillata fragments of the ‘Pergamene’ type, 
and fine sherds with bands of polishing similar to fragments found for instance 
at Aila,?** which may extend down into the Byzantine period. There were also 
some early Byzantine sherds. Several hundred metres to the n.n. e. is another 
much ruined site, really a part of the main site, being also called Kh. el-‘Abdeh, 
the same types of sherds being found there, with the addition of some fairly 
modern Arabic sherds. Farther south, about 5 km. w.n.w. of Dhat Ras, is a 
small modern village, called ed-Deweikhleh *** (79). It is built over the ruins 
of previous Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine settlements, sherds of which 
periods were found, in addition to some building blocks of these periods found 
inserted into modern walls. Over the doorway of one of the houses in the 
village is a lintel with a Byzantine cross on it. A little more than a kilometre 
west of ed-Deweikhleh, and like it overlooking the Wadi el-Hesa, is another 
small inhabited village, called Juweir (81), which also is built over Naba- 
taean-Roman and Byzantine ruins. Several kilometres to the n.w. is the 
small inhabited village of Mejra (85), likewise built over Nabataean-Roman 
and Byzantine ruins, with sherds from these periods. In various places in the 
village are several stones with Byzantine crosses on them, some of them with 
faint Greek characters. Several of them seem to be head-stones from graves, 
and one of them seems to end with the name ANTONINOY. On the s. side of 
the village is one fairly intact Roman building. Several kilometres beyond 
Mejra to the w. n. w. is el-Mejadel *** (89), a completely destroyed site, with 
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one modern house near its w. end. A few scraps of Byzantine ware were found. 
The site overlooks the descent to the Wadi el-Hesa. 

Directly below Mejra, on a fairly flat shelf, just before the beginning of 
the steep descent in a series of shelves down to the WAdi el-Hesa, is a small 
completely destroyed site, called Kh. ‘Usher *°* (84). There is a small spring 
nearby. A few Nabataean-Roman sherds were found. It is evident that in 
the Nabataean period, and continuing into the Roman, the hillside from the 
edge of the plateau above to the edge of the flat shelf below it on which this 
site was located, was terraced and cultivated, whereas today only part of the 
flat area of the shelf is sown to a meagre crop of wheat once every few years. 
Continuing down the slope of the Wadi el-Hesa to the s.s.e¢., we came to a 
small, completely destroyed Nabataean-Roman site, called Kh. ‘Aslejeh (83), 
marked also by a number of cave-cisterns. Nabataean-Roman sherds were 
found, as well as some modern Arabic sherds. Below this site ‘Ain Umm 
Sidreh (80) is visible.**° A short distance farther down the slope to the s. w. 
is Kh. el-Kuwei' (82). It is a fairly large, completely destroyed Nabataean 
site, with large quantities of Nabataean sherds of all kinds, including sigillata, 
strewn over the surface. Immediately below it is ‘Ain Umm es-Sidreh. There 
are also some Roman sherds, and fragments of Byzantine ware of the Umm 
er-Rasas type. There is a rather large sized sidr tree by the spring. A couple 
of hundred metres s.w. of this site is another small, similarly named ruin, 
which evidently was a part of the former one. About half way down between 
this last mentioned point and the very bottom of the Wadi el-Hesa we passed 
another small, completely destroyed ruin called Rujm el-Meheires,*** by which 
a few exceedingly worn fine sherds were found which might have been Naba- 
taean or Roman. Continuing s.w. along the slope of the hillside, and then 
ascending for some distance, we came to a large, flat shelf on the side of the 
hill, which was marked by large green patches, visible even from the distance. 
On approaching closer, they turned out to.be for the most part clumps of sidr 
trees near green, grassy areas, by the side of rivulets originating in a number 
of strong springs emerging from the hillside above the site. One of these 
springs above the site is called ‘Ain el-Ghabah, whose waters descend down a 
small, green-marked cleft from a shelf above. At the s. end of the fairly flat 
shelf which is called *Ard en-Njajir is a small eminence, on the top of which 
at one time was evidently a fortress or building of some kind, practically all 
traces of which are now missing. By this Kh. en-Njajir (86), and elsewhere 
in the ’Ard en-Njajir,*® particularly on its n. e. side and on the slope leading 
down this side to the cleft that marks its boundary on the e. side, were found 
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a small quantity of EI I-II Moabite sherds and also a small quantity of rather 
late looking red-painted, or dark brown painted and plain Nabataean sherds. 
The area from the foot of the rise on which Kh. en-Njajir stands, slopes away 
in the form of a saddle to the foot of the hillside to the north, which leads to 
the shelf above it. A stone conduit, many of the blocks of which are still left, 
leads from the nearby ‘Ain Ghabah to a small birkeh near the n. side of the 
*Ard en-Njajir, from which then water was led through irrigation ditches, as 
it is in part today, to the terraced fields of this area. Kh. en-Njajir overlooks 
the Hammam el-Burbeitah to the s.e., below in the Wadi el-Hesa, and also 
commands a view over the junction of the Wadi el-Afra*** with the Wadi 
el-Hesa. 

A steep half hour’s ascent brought us to a fairly flat, and then rising shelf of 
tilled land, kept in place by ancient terraces, and rising to a narrow saddle 
fixed between two pommel-like, great, isolated natural rock-towers. On this 
saddle were the remains of a large, completely ruined site, which had at one 
time been surrounded by a strong outer wall. The place is called Kh. Umm 
es-Sedeirah *** (87). The source of ‘Ain Ghabah rises immediately below this 
site to the s. e., its waters thus supplying a large part of the needs of this site, 
and of Kh. en-Njajir below it. Large quantities of Bronze Age sherds dating 
from before EB IV to MB I were found on the terraces surrounding Kh. Umm 
es-Sedeirah, and also on the top of the khirbeh itself, where also a few Naba- 
taean sherds were found, and one piece of sigillata of the ‘ Pergamene’ type. 
The presence of this site on the slope of the Wadi el-Hesa, which could exist 
only because of careful terracing laboriously carried out, indicates that the EB 
occupation of southern Moab was quite intensive. Certainly the more fertile 
areas on the top of the plateau would have been the first to have been utilized. 
Only dire necessity could compel the building of terrace walls, and the careful 
cultivation of fields which would under normal circumstances not be turned 
up by the plough. Thus while part of the fields of the *Ard en-Njajir are 
cultivated today, none of the fairly extensive terraced fields of Kh. Umm 
es-Sedeirah are used any longer. The terraces are broken and cut with the 
gashes of neglect. The waters of seasonal rains finding nothing to stem their 
downward flood, tear paths through the once fruitful fields, and leave a barren 
hillside behind them, with bare ribs of rock protruding from the soil that has 
not yet been washed down into the wdédi below. It should be remembered too 
in discussing the EB occupation of southern Transjordan, that frequently all 
traces of former occupation have been swept away, or completely ploughed 
over in later ages, and are thus often missed in even the most careful of sur- 
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veys. Sufficient numbers of EB sites have now been found in southern and 
central Transjordan to justify the conclusion that during EB IV-MB I espec- 
ially, there was an extensive and intensive agricultural civilization in the 
land. Most of the sites are large, strongly walled, and frequently built on an 
eminence easy of defence. The cities which the Eastern Kings conquered and 
probably laid waste when they marched through the length of Transjordan 
as far as El-paran **° were the products of an advanced type of agricultural 
civilization. The dwellers of the land were industrious tillers of the soil, who 
built strong walled villages in which they lived and used much excellent, if 


Fig. 35. Kh. Umm Sedeirah, s. slope of Wadi Hesai in background. 


on the whole somewhat coarse hand-made pottery. It may be doubted whether 
these individually strong EB sites were united into any one political union. 
They seem to have had no common system of border defences to guard against 
the inroads of the Bedi, nor to have been sufficiently confederated to with- 
stand the onslaught of the organized army which moved against them, and 
which evidently was able in one swift march through the land to lay waste to 
all of them. It is high time that one of the numerous EB sites in Transjordan 
be dug, in order to give us more than the brief glimpses vouchsafed us from 
the Biblical records and the information gained from surface finds (Fig. 35). 

Across the small divide, between the shelf of land on which Kh. Umm 
es-Sedeirah is located and another shelf n. n. e. of it, are several modern houses 
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known as Umm ei-Khanazir. In addition to the ‘Ain Ghabah there are several 
good springs above Kh. Umm es-Sedeirah, which help irrigate the upland 
terraced fields, cultivated also to a degree today, situated above the site. The 
name of one of them is ‘Ain ‘Awarwareh(?). 

Continuing the ascent in a n.e. direction, past rudely terraced fields, whose 
ancient walls fallen into disrepair no longer suffice properly to hold the soil 
in place, we came to a small, completely destroyed Nabataean site, called 
el-Beqi*. A rude, modern house was standing among the ruins, where a few 
scraps of Nabataean sherds were found. Several hundred metres to the east is 
a good spring called ‘Ain es-Sweilim. On the next upland shelf above it, 
which was anciently terraced, and where the land is utilized also to a degree 
today, is a medium-sized, completely destroyed Nabataean site, containing 
numerous cisterns. It is called Kh. es-Serfreh (88). Numerous Nabataean 
sherds of all kinds were found there, in addition to a number of mediaeval 
Arabic sherds, and some modern ones. Immediately across the gully on its 
w. side, on top of a knoll that rises a short distance above the fairly level 
stretch to the west and north of it, is another small, completely ruined site, 
also called Kh. es-Serfreh. Numerous EB IV-MB I sherds were found on 
it and around it, as well as a small number of Nabataean sherds, including 
one piece of sigillata of the ‘Pergamene’ type. On the Nabataean site of 
Kh. es-Serireh, however, to the east of it, no Bronze Age sherds at all were 
found. This juxtaposition of an EB site and a Nabataean site is not uncom- 
mon, as may be seen for instance at Lejjin and Lehin.”** Umm el-Khanazir 
is visible below this site to the s. s. w. 

It will be seen that on the s. slope leading down from the top of the 
Moabite plateau to the Wadi el-Hesai, there are three EB sites, which are 
indicative of the heavy settlement of the land during that age, and instruc- 
tive for the knowledge of the nature particularly of the EB IV—MB I civiliza- 
tion. The EB sites include el-‘Aineh,?** Kh. Umm es-Sedeirah, and Kh. 
es-Serireh. The EI I-II sites on this slope include Kh. el-Medeiyineh, 
el--Akfizeh, Kh. en-Njajir and, as we shall see, Kh. edh-Dhubab and Kh. 
Khaneq en-Nasira below the s.w. corner of the Moabite plateau. In both 
cases it is possible that traces of additional sites belonging to these two 
periods have been completely swept away. Be that as it may, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that during these two periods the slope down to the Wadi 
el-Hesi was intensively cultivated. It was during the Nabataean period, 
however, which extends into the period of the Roman conquest of the land, 
that the slope leading down to the Wadi el-Hesa was most intensively occupied. 
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Wherever terracing could make cultivation possible, it was undertaken, and 
every possible square foot of land was made serviceable. Only the pressing 
demands of a soil-hungry population could have compelled the utilization of 
all this area, which required an inordinate effort to transform it into cultivable 
land and to maintain it as such. The present owners of the slope no longer 
build terraces nor repair ancient ones, except in certain limited instances, 
and it is only a matter of time before the soil so carefully husbanded in past 
ages will be swept away for ever. If proof were needed not only of the nature 
of the civilization of the EB and EI inhabitants of the land, and particularly 
of the nature of the Nabataean civilization, it would certainly be furnished by 
the examination of the numerous farming settlements even on the inhospitable 
slopes of the deep Wadi el-Hesa. 

The evidence is piling up with regard to the character of the Nabataean 
civilization. The numerous Nabataean settlements of a permanent character 
listed by the archaeological survey expeditions of the Schools, in addition to 
the new information with regard to the character of the Nabataean deities 
gained from the excavations at Kh. et-Tanniir,?** make it certain that the 
Nabataeans were thickly settled in permanent stone villages and cities in 
southern Transjordan between the 1st century B. c. and the 2nd century A. D., 
and had largely cast off the nomadic ways which characterized them and their 
culture preceding that period in favor of a highly developed agricultural 
civilization. In the Nabataean temple at Kh. et-Tannir was found an entire 
pantheon of fertility deities characteristic of the advanced civilizations of 
the peoples with whom they came into contact. The day has passed when 
the entire development and the great wealth of the Nabataean kingdom can 
be ascribed exclusively to the caravan trade from Arabia northward which 
was largely in their hands.*** They did engage in caravan trade to a great 
extent, to be sure, but they also engaged in industry,**® and both intensively 
and extensively in agriculture, as we have seen. Petra cannot merely be under- 
stood as a “caravan city” as it has so frequently been called; **° it was also 
the center of a great agricultural area whose products were marketed in Petra. 
We feel certain because of the definite relationship between the main High 
Place at Petra and the Nabataean temple plan of Kh. et-Tannir and other 
Nabataean temples,?*! that some day proper excavations will bring to light 


*°7 Bulletin 67, pp. 6-16; 69, pp. 7-18; AJA XLI: 3, pp. 361-76. 
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at Petra the same fertility deities characteristic of an advanced agricultural 
civilization that were found at Kh. et-Tanniir. 

About 5km. w.n.w. of Mejra is Kh. edh-Dhubib?"* (90), about half a 
kilometre below the top of the s. w. corner of the Moabite plateau. Below it 
to the n. w. is the Wadi et-Taiyibeh. This wédi joins the Wadi el-Jedeirah, 
which turns n. w.-w. n.w., and under the name of the Seil en-Numeirah *”° 
lescends to the Dead Sea. The Lisin is visible from this site. Kh. 
edh-Dhubab also commands a view of the descent to the WAdi el-Hesa. Below 
the n.w. base of the hill on which it is situated are some springs at the 
beginning of the Wadi et-Taiyibeh. The sides of this hill were terraced 
anciently, and on top of it, stretching along part of the length of its ridge, 
are the ruins of this site, which was situated within a long, more or less 
rectangular walled enclosure. The s.w. wall measures approximately 130 m. 
long, while the n.w. wall measures approximately 32m. Among the com- 
pletely destroyed ruins of the site were found large quantities of EI Moabite 
sherds of all kinds, and also very numerous Nabataean sherds, including 
sigillata of the ‘Pergamene’ type and sigillata with the reddish core. There 
were also some early Byzantine sherds. Continuing the descent to the west for 
about forty minutes over rough terraced and ploughed fields, we came to the 
small site of Merzab Mezra‘ah, with its spring, fig-tree grove, and vineyard. 
There were some modern Arabic sherds on the ground. Half an hour farther 
on to the w.s.w., along the upland track that parallels the direction of the 
Wadi el-Hesi, we came upon the small, completely destroyed Kh. Umm 
Rummineh, with the small ‘Ain Rummaneh immediately below it. A few 
Nabataean sherds and several fragments of sigillata of the ‘ Pergamene’ type 
were found. Below Kh. edh-Dhubab to the n.-n. n. w. and immediately above 
the Wadi et-Taiyibeh, is Kh. es-Sedeir (91). On its n.e. side is the strong 
spring of ‘Ain es-Sedeir. It is a completely destroyed site, where we were able 
to pick up only a few Nabataean sherds, and a piece of sigillata. A short 
distance to the n. n. e. of this site, on an isolated hill, is Kh. Khaneq en-Nasara 
(93), which overlooks the approaches to ‘Ain es-Sedeir, and the few gardens 
clustering about it. A small number of EI I-II sherds was found, and also 
several Nabataean sherds, including a few pieces of sigillata. 

About 3.5 km. w.n.w. of Kh. edh-Dhubab and about 2km. w.s.w. of 
Khanzireh, is the imposingly situated site of Kh. Medinet er-Ris*"* (94). 
Located on top of the ridge of a completely isolated hill which is oriented 
s.s.w. by n.n.e., the exceedingly ruined fortress which is contained in a 
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very large walled enclosure commands a wonderful view over the steep descent 
to the mouth of the Wadi el-Hesi which spreads into the Ghér, and over the 
steep descent, broken by a number of shelves, to the Ghér and the s. end of the 
Dead Sea. The salt pans of the Dead Sea Potash Company, which has 
recently undertaken large operations at the s. end, in addition to the work 
going on at the n. end of the Dead Sea for the purpose of extracting valuable 
chemicals and minerals from its waters, are clearly visible from this site, 
brightening the arid grayish brownness of the waste lands of the Ghér proper 
south of the Dead Sea. The great walled enclosure which is built along the 
fairly flat top of the ridge is oriented s.s.w. by n.n.e. The Dead Sea is 
visible up to beyond the Lisin, whose entire length can clearly be seen from 
this site. The site also commands a view over the Wadi Khanzireh. The walls 
are built of large, rudely shaped flint blocks, and are still one metre high on 
the average, and 2m. wide. The walls seem to be 2m. thick. Inside the walls 
of the enclosure are the ruins of numergus houses, built against its sides. 
The w. wall of the enclosure, excluding the w. wall of the ruined fortress itself, 
which forms the s. continuation of the wall, is 146m. long. The w. wall of the 
fortress measures 18.30 m. The n.n.e. wall of the enclosure measures 5.40 m. 
from the w. side to the gateway, which measures 3 m., and then continues for 
another 8.50 m., making the n. side 16.90m. in length all told. The n.e. 
slope of the hill represents the easiest approach. The e.s.e. wall which has a 
large bulge in approximately the middle of its length, measures 141.60 m. 
to the point where the e. wall of the ruined fortress begins, which seems to 
measure about 14m. There is very little of this part of the wall left. The 
ruined fortress itself, as it has been seen, is situated at the s. end of the 
enclosure, its e. and w. walls evidently forming a part of the long walls of 
the enclosure. The outer s.s.w. wall of the feriress proper, which at the 
same time forms the outer end of the entire complex, measures about 26 m. 
Only the w. half of the fortress is preserved to any extent, and it measures 
8.30 by 10m. It is very strongly built, and its walls of large flint, and 
limestone blocks are set in headers and stretchers. Four courses of the wall 
of the fortress at the s. w. corner measure one metre high. At one time there 
seems to have been a revetment built against the outer walls of the fortress, 
which, however, has now fallen away. The fortress proper is situated on a 
knoll at the s. end of the site, which overlooks the entire enclosure. At the 
n.w. corner of the fortress proper, on top of the rujm which represents its 
remains, the engineers of the cadastral survey of Transjordan have erected a 
survey cairn. This is not surprising in view of the fact that this point at 
1234 m. is the highest in s.w. Moab. It is, however, interesting, that as in 
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the case of Rujm es-Sireh,?"° and several of the Edomite frontier posts situated 
on high, isolated hills,?** they should have chosen ancient sites, which are 
built at the most strategic points in the land. Some of the area inside the 
great enclosure may have been cultivated. Remnants of terrace walls which 
cling to the steep slopes of the hill testify to a certain degree of cultivation 
which was carried on immediately beneath the walls of the enclosure, before 
the hillsides become too steep to permit any agricultural activity. There 
are no visible cisterns or other sources of water immediately nearby. It is 
quite possible that some of the debris inside the enclosure has covered up 
some of the cisterns, or there may be some cisterns on some of the lower 
slopes beneath the site, which we did not get to see. A small number of 
Nabataean sherds was found at Kh. Medinet er-Ras, indicating that there 
was a Nabataean settlement there at one time, which probably continued into 
the Roman period. The entire manner of the construction of the site, however, 
and particularly of the fortress at its s. end with its large blocks set in 
headers and stretchers, makes it seem probable that Kh. Medinet er-Ris was 
/ first constructed and occupied during EI I-II. In general appearance and 
construction it is not very different from other EI sites in southern Trans- 
jordan, enclosed in great walled-rectangles on the tops of hills.277 No EI 
sherds were found, but they may well have been swept away in the course 
of the millennia, as most of the Nabataean sherds were. This strong fortress 
at the s.w. corner of Moab not only completes the line of EI sites on or 
below the very s. edge of the Moabite plateau but also forms the first link in 
the chain of fortresses which, as we shall see, guarded the w. side of the 
Moabite plateau, overlooking the steep and inhospitable slopes which lead 
down to the Dead Sea. These formed, so to speak, the first line of defences 
of the w. boundary of the Moabite kingdom, strongly augmented by a chain 
of towers and blockhouses and well secured walled sites built on or near the 
w. edge of the Moabite plateau. We have seen why the allied forces of Judah 
and Israel and Edom could not enter Moab from the s. border, being com- 
pelled to move considerably to the east before they could attempt to break into 
the territory of Moab from this line. It becomes more apparent to us now 
why they did not choose the much closer side of the Moabite kingdom and 
attempt to enter into it from the west. There would have been first of all 
the difficulty of getting from the north along the e. side of the Dead Sea. Then 
it would be necessary to climb the very steep and more or less arid slopes 
leading from the Dead Sea to the top of the w. side of the Moabite plateau, 


275 See above pp. 71-2. 
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only to be compelled after attaining the top to capture the strongholds, : 
situated on high hills for the most part, which protected this side of the 
highly developed Moabite kingdom. We shall see too that the n. boundary 
of Moab was also well protected. It is understandable that the forces of 
Judah and Israel felt it necessary to make direct contact with their Edomite 
allies, in order to “persuade” this vassal state to supply contingents for 
the attack against their Moabite neighbors. They could, however, just as easily 
then have marched northward along the e. side of the Dead Sea to a position 
immediately north of the Lisin, and then followed one of several tracks leading 
to the top of the Moabite plateau, as to march eastward along the s. side of the 
Wadi el-Hesi before attempting an entry.*** As a matter of fact, there is a 
roadway leading from near Kh. Medinet er-Ris via Kathrabba and Kh. 
‘Esl to the s. side of the Lisin, and then directly southward along the e. 
side of the Dead Sea to the Ghér es-Safi. An important Roman road, much 
of which is still intact, follows exactly, this line leading from Kerak via 
Kh. Méteh down to the Dead Sea. One branch of it then probably crossed 
to the w. side of the Dead Sea over the ford which used to be passable from 
the Lisin to the other side. The other branch turned southward to the Ghér 
es-Safi, connecting with the road that led directly through the ‘Arabah to 
Aila,?"° 

The examination of the s. and s. w. slopes and edge of the Moabite plateau 
which revealed the presence of so comparatively many settlements belonging 
mainly to EB IV—MB I, EI I-II, and Nabataean periods, proved naturally 
to be indicative of the larger number of sites belonging to these historical 
periods which crowded the s. part of the Moabite plateau proper. In addition to 
the sites about to be discussed, there should be taken into account the sites pre- 
viously reported on in this area in Vol. XIV and XV of the ANNvAL, About 
6.5 km. e.s.e. of Kh. Medinet er-Ras is the tremendous site of el-Mudowwe- 
rah 8° (95). To the s. w., immediately across the Wadi Jehra, is the modern 
Arabic site of Jehra, containing half a dozen rude modern houses. It is built 
on a small rise overlooking the Wadi Jehra, and looks as if it may have been 
built on or out of the ruins of some earlier site. The modern debris, however, 
is so thick, that nothing could be found at Jehra to prove the presence of per- 
haps an earlier Byzantine or Nabataean-Roman site. El-Mudowwerah occu- 
pies the entire, fairly flat top of a completely isolated hill, which is surrounded 
by small wudydn on each side. The entire area, which has the shape roughly 
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of a great truncated triangle, was once enclosed with strong walls. Parts of it 
are visible particularly along the s. w. wall, although the foundation levels of 
most of the length of the enclosing walls can be traced without much difficulty. 
The n., e., and s. w. walls respectively, measure about 300 m. in length, while 
the w. wall, which completes the end of the truncated triangle, and curves 
around from the w. end of the s. w. wall to the w. end of the n. wall, measures 
approximately 100 m. None of the sides represent straight lines, but bend and 
curve in accordance with the lines of the top of the hill. The e. slope of the 
hill is the least precipitous, and there are clear traces of a roadway leading 
up to the entrance at the s. e. corner of the site. The entire area on top of the 
hill is completely ploughed over and regularly planted to wheat and dhirah, 
as are to a degree the terraced slopes beneath the walls. The fairly flat area 
inside the enclosure on top of the hill is also partly terraced, where necessary. 
Inside of this great enclosure, and also on the slopes immediately below its 
walls, were found large numbers of Early Bronze Age sherds which can be 
dated no later than EB IV, and one apparently Hellenistic handle. Appar- 
ently after the site was abandoned about 2200 B. c. it was never again reoccu- 
pied, although its area may have been set to cultivation during the next period 
when agriculture was extensively practiced in Transjordan, namely from the 
Early Iron Age on. 

A sufficient number of EB IV—MB I sites have now been discovered in 
Transjordan to enable one to say that a considerable proportion follow a certain 
pattern of construction, as has already been partially noted.?** This is par- 
ticularly true in EB sites which have escaped being built over in subsequent 
ages after their abandonment in the EB period, as for example at el-Lejjiin.**? 
These sites, as at Ader,?** where there is a modern village built over part of 
the huge Bronze Age site, and at Bali‘ah,*** where a large EI site was built 
over the original EB settlement, seem to jiave fenced off, so to speak, as 
much land as they could, and cultivated it behind the security of their exceed- 
ingly strong walls. This is not to imply that in the Early Bronze Age no 
agriculture was carried on outside the walls of the EB sites, but that much 
of it was carried on inside these walled-in areas. I know of no EI sites in 
Transjordan where sufficient land was walled in to make possible similar 
activities. There was, to be sure, enough land within the walls of places like 
el-‘Akiizeh,?*> Kh. Medinet er-Ras,*** and Kh. el-Medeiyineh in the Wadi 
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eth-Themed,?** for the flocks to be driven in at night time, and indeed for 
some gardening to be done, but there was certainly not enough land to grow a 
respectable crop of any kind. In the Early Iron Age the land was cultivated 
outside of the villages or strongholds, the fellahin returning to their places of 
residence there, or tenting in their fields at times if distances were too great 
to make it feasible to return to their permanent homes every night. They 
lived in much the same wise as the modern fellahin and ‘arab do today, the 
former usually returning nightly to their stone houses in villages, while the 
latter follow their crops in districts which may be fairly distant from their 
permanent places of residence in villages, to return there only during the 
winter months of the year.*** Indeed it would seem that in contrast the 
political conditions during the early Bronze Age were so unsettled that it was 
found necessary in many instances to wall in large fields covering from about 
three to ten acres and more, and till the soil there. There are too many such 
walled-in areas, in addition to other EB sites, to think that the danger the 
inhabitants of the EB sites feared may have been expected only from the 
desert. It would seem rather that there was a good deal of rivalry between 
the numerous EB settlements themselves, and that their protective walls were 
at least as much directed against their neighbors in their own land as against 
foreign invaders. The political disunity in Transjordan during the EB IV- 
MB I period is reflected in the account in Genesis 14, 5-7.7°° According to 
_ this account, the Eastern Kings led by Chedorlaomer conquered all of Trans- 
jordan *°° by picking off piecemeal from Ashtaroth and Ham as far south as 
El-paran ** all of the fortified sites which lay in their path, and which appar- 
ently made no effort to face the enemy with a united front. It seems indeed 
that the destruction effected by the alliance of the Eastern Kings was such a 
thoroughgoing one that most of EB 1V-MB I Transjordan never recovered from 
it. Its cities were never rebuilt, and at least all of Transjordan s. of the Wadi 
ez-Zerqa *°? (the River Jabbék) became the camping ground of tent-dwellers. 
Permanent villages and fortresses were not again built till the beginning of 
the Early Iron Age. However loose the political union of the village-states 
in southern and central Transjordan may have been during EB IV-MB I, the 
fact remains that theirs was predominantly an agricultural economy. The 
strong nature of their fortifications, their excellently developed pottery, the 
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comparative thickness of their settlements, testify to a civilization of no mean 
attainments. Who were these Early Bronze Age settlers in Transjordan who 
built so enduringly and tilled the land so intensively? Did those EB settlers 
who found their homes in southern and central Transjordan come from the 
desert, as did the Edomites and the Moabites and the inhabitants of southern 
Gilead who in time came after them at the beginning of the Early Iron Age, 
and built up kingdoms in the lands the EB peoples had formerly occupied ? 
As a result of the great catastrophe which overcame them at the beginning of 
the Middle Bronze Age, which caused their sudden disappearance as dwellers 
in fixed settlements, for five centuries or more the land was peopled only by 
nomads, whose sojourn in the land left no permanent traces of their stay 
behind them. What prevented the land from being settled at least as inten- 
sively in the Middle and Late Bronze Ages as it apparently was in the Haurain 
and northeastern Gilead, and as it was in western Palestine? These are all 
questions which will only be answered, if at all, by a series of excavations in 
some of the EB IV-MB I sites, which have been discovered in central and 
southern Transjordan.?** 

To the n.n.e. of el-Mudowwerah, on top of a hill, is a small, completely 
ruined site, called Rujm el-Heleileh (96). A few worn Nabataean-Roman 
sherds were found there. To the east of el-Mudowwerah, on top of a hill, on 
the n. side of the Wadi Umm ‘Arf’is is a small completely destroyed EI I-IT 
site, called Rujm Umm Suwana (97). A few worn EI I-II sherds were found 
there. 2.5 km. n.e. of Jehra is Jéza*** (101). It is a fairly large, completely 
ruined site, situated in the fertile south Moabite plateau. Nabataean, Roman, 
Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found there, indicating a steady 
occupation from the Nabataean period on. There is one small, fairly intact 
Roman building still standing among the ruins. It is about 7 m. square, 
oriented e.-w., and the entrance is on the s. side. The large, drafted, lime- 
stone blocks of the original buildings are in striking contrast to the rubble 
walls built over them in modern times. There is also a modern house on the 
site, built largely with stones from some Roman building. On the w.s.w. 
side of the site are several springs, called ‘Ain Heleileh and ‘Ain Megeir. N.e. 
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of J6za and s. of el-Beqei* is a fairly small, completely ruined site, where 
Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found, in 
addition to modern. It is called ed-Debikeh **° (106). It is near the w. edge 
of the s. part of the Moabite plateau, and a considerable portion of the Dead 
Sea is visible from it. There is one rude modern house standing among the 
ruins, built partly out of old building blocks of various preceding periods. 
North of it is the already mentioned el-Begei* (107). A short distance from 
it there is a fine view of the central part of the Dead Sea. Mazar, where an 
old mosque is being replaced by a new one, is visible to the e.s.e. S.w. of 
el-Begei* is Kh. el-Beidi (108) ** by ‘Ain el-Beida, overlooking the Wadi 
el-Beida near the w. edge of the Moabite plateau. It is a small, completely 
destroyed site, with worn sherds dating from the Nabataean, Roman Byzan- 
tine, and mediaeval Arabic periods. 

It is seen that in the level and quite fertile parts of the s. section of the 
Moabite plateau, there are numerous sites which show a practically continuous 
occupation from the Nabataean down through the mediaeval Arabic periods. 
Others sites will be mentioned in this area, where the same historical data 
were obtained. All of this region is cultivated today, and there is also a great 
deal of sheep raising and manufacturing of rugs made of wool. There are 
undoubtedly a number of EB IV-MB I and EI I-II sites in this region which 
have completely disappeared because of the comparative thickness of the 
subsequent settlements which were frequently built over them and out of them. 
In similar fashion today in Transjordan, many an ancient site is rapidly 
disappearing either because a new village is spreading itself over all of the 
ancient remains of an early site, or because some neighboring village is using 
the ancient ruins as a convenient quarry. In the neighborhood of ‘Amman, 
for instance, which has been growing very rapidly during the last decade, one 
site after another, particularly the malfif towers in the vicinity of ‘Amman 
with their huge building blocks, are serving as convenient quarries for modern 
builders. A comparable process went on probably in previous centuries and 
millennia, and one of the reasons why so comparatively few EB and EI sites 
remain in the fertile plateau-land of s. Moab is undoubtedly this factor of 
ancient and modern vandalism. It can hardly be believed that during the 
EB IV-MB I and the EI I-II periods there were more sites belonging to these 
periods on the more or less inhospitable slopes of the Wadi el-Hesa than in 
the heart of the rich farm land above it. We have already seen, and shall see, 
that not all of the sites belonging to these early periods have disappeared in 
southern Moab. We emphasize merely that originally there must have been 
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many more than can be definitely fixed now by indubitable building or ceramic 
remains, or both. 

Continuing the descent which had led down to Kh. el-Beida, we came to a 
low, completely isolated hill west of el-Begei‘, situated in a strongly rolling 
landscape immediately below the first depression marking the very w. end of 
the Moabite plateau. The hill is almost completely surrounded by small 
wudydn. It is bounded from the east to the south by the Wadi Feqeiqes, which 
turns s. w. into the Wadi el-Beida. The WaAdi el-Beida bends around the hill 
from the s. w. to the n.w., before it joins the Wadi ‘Iraq which cuts its way 
down westward towards the Dead Sea. The only approach to the hill is from 
. the east and the north. It stands in a rich farm region, planted mainly to 
wheat, but possessing some orchards and vineyards. Near the junction of 
the Wadi el-Beida with the Wadi ‘Iraq is the ‘Ain ‘Iraq. The sides of the hill 
were anciently terraced, and are still cultivated. The region surrounding this 
hill is one of the best farmed in Transjordan, its fertile lands being for the 
most part well utilized. On the top and on the n. side of the hill are the 
remains of a large site called Feqeiqes *°* (109) which have been worn or torn 
down to their foundation levels. It was a strongly built site, with traces of 
a thick wall surrounding the top of the hill. On top and on the sides of the 
hill were found large numbers of EB IV-MB I sherds. There were also large 
numbers of Nabataean sherds of all kinds, particularly on the n. e. and e. slopes, 
and some mediaeval Arabic sherds. To the n.n.w. of the site is the modern 
village of ‘Iraq (110). Thus far then in the southernmost and southwestern- 
most part of the Moabite plateau we have encountered five large EB IV-MB I 
sites, namely el-‘Aineh, Kh. Umm es-Sedeirah, Kh. es-Serareh, Mudowwerah, 
and Feqeiges. Immediately south of Feqeiqes, across the small Wadi Feqeiges, 
on top of a rise, is Kh. Feqeiqes, overlooking the ‘Ain Feqeiges. It is an 
almost completely destroyed blockhouse, measuring about 14 m. square. 
Nabataean, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found there. We 
have seen also that a large Nabataean settlement occupied part of the area 
of the hill on the n. side of the Wadi Feqeiges; which was first built on during 
the Early Bronze Age. About 1.5 km. below the village of ‘Iraq, to the south 
of it, is the site of a fairly modern ruined village, also called el-‘Iraq, with 
modern Arabic sherds, and a number of mediaeval Arabic sherds. 

To the n.n.w. of the village of ‘Iraq is the modern village of Kathrabba 
(Kufrabba) *°* (116). West of it, on top of the highest hill in the vicinity, 
on the w. edge of which is a survey peg, is a double site, Kh. el-Meidan **° 
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(115). There are really two sites, although both go by the same name, one 
of them being on the s. e. end of the top of the hill, and the other on the n. w. 
end. The hill-top is oriented s.e. by n.w. There is a good view over the s. 
half of the Dead Sea including the Lisin from the top of this hill. On the 
s.s.w. side of the top of the s.e. end of the hill, on a slight rise, are the 
remains of a strongly walled circular enclosure, measuring roughly 23 m. in 
diameter, with the remains of a blockhouse on the w. side, overlooking the 
descent to the Dead Sea. The enclosing wall is 1.20 m. thick. There are 
fragments of walls of several other buildings in the enclosure. Inside of this 
enclosure and around it were found numerous EI I-II sherds, in addition to 
many Nabataean sherds. The site was obviously a Moabite fortress well 
situated on an excellent vantage point below the w. edge of the Moabite plateau, 
and one of the line of w. defences that began with Kh. Medinet er-Ras in the 
s.w. corner of Moab. Five cisterns, in addition to cave-cisterns on the top of 
the hill, both inside and outside of the, EI site, furnished the necessary water 
for the inhabitants of the site. None of these cisterns functions today, al- 
though with a little cleaning out and repairing they could be made again to 
catch the rain-water which is now totally wasted. At the n. w. end of the top 
of the hill, about 500 m. removed from the EI site, are the remains of a fairly 
large, but now completely destroyed Nabataean site. The foundation walls 
of a considerable number of houses can be made out. Large quantities of 
Nabataean sherds of all kinds were found, including several pieces of sigillata 
of the ‘Pergamene’ type. The bottom slopes of the hill were anciently 
cultivated, to judge from the old terraces, and are also cultivated today, as 
are the adjacent fields. No one lives on the site any more, however. Below 
the Nabataean site of Meidan, on the slope of the hill opposite it to the n. e. 
are several springs. Returning from ‘Iraq village to the top of the plateau, 
we came to Rujm el-Heleileh (111), somewhat more than a kilometre to the 
east of it. It is a small, almost completely destroyed blockhouse, made of 
large flint blocks. It is oriented n.-s., and measures 10 by 8 m. A few 
Nabataean-Roman sherds were found. It faces on the west the small Wadi 
Umm et-Tuwagah, which going in a general direction s.w. joins the Wadi 
‘Iraq. This in turn unites with the Wadi Hedeirah, which descends to the 
Dead Sea through the Ghér en-Numeirah.*” Continuing the ascent to the 
north, we came to Kh. Umm Qeseir (113), which is a jumble of fallen stones 
of a small, poorly built building, constructed originally of rows of small flint 
blocks, with small stones to keep the rows fairly straight inserted between the 
larger ones, A considerable number of painted and glazed mediaeval Arabic 
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sherds was found, and also a few Nabataean-Roman sherds indicating an 
earlier occupancy of the site. The village of ‘Iraq is visible below this site to 
the s.w., and Meidan is visible to the n.w. The slopes of the hill were 
anciently terraced. Feqeiqes is visible to the south. To the e.s. e. is the large, 
completely ruined site of Zabdah, situated on top of the fertile Moabite plateau. 
In it are the ruins of several large buildings, built of large, roughly hewn flint 
blocks, with several almost completely filled-up cisterns between them. There 
are numerous Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval painted and 
glazed Arabic sherds. 

N.n.e. of Zabdah (112) is Kefeiraz*** (114). The minarets of Mazar are 
visible in the distance to the s.e. Kefeiraz is a very large ruined site, appar- 
ently once enclosed with an outer wall, the s. side of which is still clearly 
marked. At the s. w. corner of the site is a comparatively intact, well-built 
flint-block building, which is still 6 courses high in places. Other buildings 
are similarly well preserved. Inside the town, and on its e. and w. sides, are 
numerous, well-built cisterns. They are cut through a solid layer of rock 
varying from 1 to 1.5 m. in thickness, before widening out into a pear-shaped 
type of cisterns, and are lined with dressed blocks of stone near the top. Several 
of these cisterns still had some water in them from recent rains, although 
evidently no attempt had been made to keep them in condition from the time 
they were last abandoned, probably in the mediaeval Arabic period. On the 
w. side of the town is a large birkeh, which could easily be repaired to dam 
up water again. Some of the buildings were built of large flint blocks, set in 
rows, with smaller stones between them to make the rows more or less even, 
and would seem to belong for the most part to the mediaeval Arabic period. 
Others of the ruins of the buildings must go back to the Byzantine and Roman 
periods, and fragments of others to the Nabataean period. The sherds were 
largely Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic, but a small quantity of 
typical Nabataean sherds was also found. Among them were some sherds 
of the fine ware with bands of polishing on the outer surface, which may also 
possibly extend down to the Byzantine period.*°? About 2.5km. south of 
Kefeiraz is Meshragqah, a small, completely ruined site, with Nabataean, 
Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds. About 2 km. west of Mazar 
(104) is Rujm el-Beqr *** (102). It is a small, completely destroyed site, 
with several cisterns visible among the ruins. The remains of several buildings 
constructed of rough flint blocks are visible. A small quantity of Nabataean- 
Roman sherds was found. About half a kilometre n.n.w. of Rujm el-Beqr 
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is Rujm Umm ei-‘Atat*°* (103), which is somewhat larger than the former, 
but to which the same description applies. Less than a kilometre to the w. n. w. 
of Rujm Umm el-‘Atat is Rujm Mes‘id (105), which represents the ruins of a 
small, almost totally destroyed building, constructed of rude flint blocks. 
Nabataean, Roman, and Byzantine sherds were found. Immediately in front of 
the e. side of Rujm Mes‘id passes a clear section of the Roman road. There are 
signs of ancient terraces and garden walls throughout this entire countryside. 
Going west from Méteh, and passing as we have noted in front of Rujm Mes‘id, 
one can follow clear traces of the Roman road, which ultimately descends below 
Kathrabba over a ridge down to the Lisfin.*°* It will be seen from the above 
how thickly the s. part of the Moabite plateau was settled. The rich agri- 
tural lands were intensively cultivated, as they are today. They seemed, 
however, to judge from the number of modern settlements in this area in 
comparison with the ancient ones, to have supported a larger population then 
than now. 

Two and a half km. n.n.e. of Mejra is the small ruined site of Rujm 
*‘Alenda *°* (98), situated on top of a rise, in a fertile, cultivated area. The 
ruins consist of two rooms of a large building. The larger, oriented e. w., 
measures 20 by 16 m., while the smaller, built against the s. wall of the 
former, with its w. wall being the continuation of the w. wall of the larger 
room, measures about 10.50 m. square. The walls are about 1.20 m. thick. 

The entrance seems to be near the center of the n. side. There are remnants 
of a strongly built garden wall beyond this side, and of walled-in courtyards 
all around the site. The walls of the building are constructed of large, 
roughly hewn flint blocks, the corners being set in headers and stretchers. 
The s..e. corner of the larger room is still 4 courses high, equalling 1.70 m. On 
the w. side is a large cistern, another on the e. side, and a cave-cistern on the 
s. side. In addition to a small quantity of Nabataean-Roman sherds, there 
were some clear EI I-II sherds. It would seem that the main part of the 
building belongs to the Early Iron Age. A few hundred metres n. of Rujm 
‘Alenda is another smal] «.ipletely destroyed site, containing the ruins of a 
small building in a walled enclosure, inside of which there was also a cistern. 
Nabataean-Roman sherds were found, in addition to several EI sherds. It 
seems probable that both rujiim belong to the same site. 

N.w. of Dhat Ris and s.e. of Rujm ‘Alenda is Rujm Eshqah *** (77), a 
destroyed building, only the line of the w. wall of which is somewhat intact. 
It is oriented n.-s., measures about 16.40 by 12.50 m., and contains a number 
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of inner room divisions. It is built of roughly hewn flint blocks. Fragments 
of garden walls are to be seen around it. Quantities of Nabataean and Roman 
sherds were found. To the east of J6zi is a small, completely ruined flint- 
block site, called Rujm el-Basaliyeh (100), where Nabataean, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. 

Descending the side of the hill of Kerak which slopes steeply downward to 
the n. w., we climbed to a flat-topped, isolated ridge immediately above ‘Ain 
Sarah, which we shall call Kh. Sarah (131). On top of the ridge was a small, 
flat, rectangular area, with some few traces of former occupation. Several 
Nabataean-Roman sherds were found. On a previous occasion we had found 
Nabataean and Roman sherds at Kerak, in addition to earlier EI I-II and 
later Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds.*°* There are remnants of a 
dam-wall above ‘Ain Sarah, where water was impounded for the now abandoned 
mill below it, which has been replaced by a chortling gasoline pumping station. 
Turning s. w. off the road that leads from Kerak to Mezra‘ah,®° we ascended 
the Wadi Suhir, coming upon some tremendous stone wine( ?)-presses, carved 
out of huge blocks of stone, measuring more than a metre in diameter. 
Several of them had been turned on their sides by the winter freshets that 
rush down the wéddi, and overflow its banks. One of these great basins 
is called the Ma‘amiidiyeh (130). It has a hole at the side, which permitted 
its contents to drain into a lower basin carved out of the small blocks of stone. 
Mounting steadily, we came to el-‘Izir (129) to the w.s.w. It consists of a 
few modern houses, built in the ruins of a small site, where fine Nabataean 
sherds, and also Roman and Byzantine sherds were found. The modern 
village of Semera is visible to the w.n.w.-n.w. We examined several other 
sites in the strongly rolling and hilly country-side of the slope leading down 
to Mezra‘ah, but modern occupations had so covered whatever ancient remains 
may have once existed, that it was impossible to find ruins or sherds which 
could be dated. 

In the hill country across from Kerak to the south and s. e., several places 
were investigated. Immediately across from Kerak to the s.e. is Rujm el- 
Jilimeh **° (126). It is not a real ruin, as one might suppose from Musil’s 
description,*** but a pile of field stones flung into a large heap during the 
course of years and centuries, as ploughmen have attempted to clean somewhat 
the petraean acres. S. s. e. of Kerak is Kh. Umm Hamad (127), a small, 
almost completely destroyed site, with a few wall remnants. The buildings had 
been constructed of large, rude flint blocks. Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine, 
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and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. Cave-cisterns supplied water for 
the small community. Less than a kilometre away to the e.s. e. is Qarytein *? 
(125). It is larger than Kh. Umm Hamad, but the remains are much the 
same. In addition to cave-cisterns there were several artificial cisterns. 
Nabataean-Roman sherds were found. The site overlooks the modern village 
of eth-Thaniya to the s.e. of it. S.s.w. of eth-Thaniyah is Kh. en-Neqqiz *** 
(123), a small, ruined site, with Nabataean-Roman sherds. In other respects 
it is similar to the above mentioned sites in the vicinity. E.s. e. of the village 
of ‘Azra is Kh. et-Telisah *** (124), a large ruined site, with remains of walls 
and buildings made of flint blocks, situated at an excellent vantage point on 
top of a ridge. The sherds are predominantly Nabataean, including one piece 
of sigillata of the ‘ Pergamene’ type. Among them, however, were a few 
clear EI I-II sherds, including painted, plain, and burnished fragments. 
Kerak is visible to the north of this site. To the s.s.w. is Kh. el-Lebfin **° 
(121), with some flint block walls left of former buildings. N.w. of it is the 
village of ‘Ainfin, from which it is separated by the small but deep Wadi 
‘Ainin. The village of Mehna is visible in the distance to the s.s.e. The 
sherds are predominantly Nabataean. §S.s.e. of ‘Azra is Kh. el-Musiteb *° 
(122). To the e.n.e. is Kh. et-Telisah. The s. w. side of the khirbeh over- 
looks the Wadi edh-Dhebi‘ah. It is a rectangular, platform-like structure, 
oriented n.e. by s. w., with steps leading up to the top of the platform in the 
center of the n.e. and s.w. sides. The steps are best preserved on the n. e. 
side. At the s.e. corner there remain in position some large, drafted building 
blocks of Roman type. The raised platform proper measures 7.40 by 14 m., 
and is supported on a foundation measuring 13.10 by 20 m. The steps on the 
n.e. side which are 4.40 m. removed from the n.w. corner, measure from 
4.40 to 8.10 m., being thus 3.70 m. wide. They are 7.80 m. long. The top of 
the steps is about 3.50 m. above ground. They were once flanked at the bottom 
step by two stones, one on each side of the step. Only one of them remains 
on the e. side; it measures 1.35 by .65 m. Several cisterns are visible below 
the s.w. side. About 27 m. to the n.n.w. of the khirbeh are the ruins of a 
small, rectangular structure, almost completely covered with debris. We have 
previously noted,*** at the much similar site of Ekhwein el-Khadem, (‘iat the 
lowest steps of the staircases leading respectively to the n. and s, sides of the 
platform, were flanked by large, rectangular, limestone blocks, They may 
have served, as possibly also the stones at Kh. el-Musateb, as pediments for 
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pilasters at the head of the staircase.*** A small quantity of worn sherds was 
found in the vicinity of the khirbeh, which may be Roman. The general im- 
pression made by the ruin itself is that it is Roman in origin. There is a 
striking similarity between this site and other masonry platforms, such as 
those at Lejjin, Ekhwein el-Khidem, el-Meseitbeh,**® Rujm Menasir,°*° and 
Megqta* el-Jabi‘,*** which we have assigned to the Nabataean period. The 
Nabataean period extends of course to the beginning of the 2nd century A. D., 
and some of these sites may have continued in use after the Roman conquest 
of the Nabataean kingdom in 106 A. D., which is true of many other Nabataean 
sites. We feel that Kh. el-Musiteb was built after the fashion of these 
Nabataean sites, and that it served the same purpose, namely as a tomb for 
some important personage, on the platform of which some cult of the dead 
may have been practised.**? Kh. el-Jtibah *** (119) overlooking the Wadi 
Mehna and the village of Mehna (120) to the s. w., is a practically featureless 
ruin. A few worn sherds were found, which may be Roman, W.n.w. of 
Mehna is Kh. el-Jeljail *** (118), a large, completely destroyed Nabataean- 
Roman site, with the usual cisterns. To the w.n. w. of it is Kh. el-Meiseh **° 
(117), a large, ruined site, on the western edge of the plateau overlooking 
the Dead Sea. The entire Lisan is visible from it. Kathrabba is visible below 
it to the w.n.w., while Mazar is visible in the distance to the s.s.e. The 
fields round about the site were all anciently terraced. Very few sherds were 
to be found, and they seemed to be Roman and Byzantine in nature. About 
5 km, w.s.w. of Kerak is Kh. ‘Okber *** (128). There were numerous ancient 
boundary walls, terraces and heaps of stones which had of old been removed 
from the fields, but we could find no traces of actual ruins. A very steep 
path leads down to the bottom of the hill on which Kerak is situated, and evi- 
dently the fields of ‘Okber are cultivated by some of the inhabitants of Kerak. 

It will be seen from the above that the broken hill country around Kerak 
was intensively cultivated in ancient times. It is not and was not as rich 
as the fertile fields in the s. part of Moab, but nevertheless, particularly 
during the Nabataean and through the Byzantine periods, the Kerak area 
was thickly settled. We have seen that there are but few EI I-II sites in this 
region, and again we think it is because many or most of them have been 
completely swept away by later settlements over them. 
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We shall now describe some sites near the Wadi el-Méjib. For the sake of 
orientation, we recall our previous report on a Nabataean acropolis, called 
el-Medeiyineh, situated on an isolated knoll at the point where the Wadi 


Fig. 36. Qasr el-‘Al, lk. n. w. 


Saliyeh and the Wadi Sa‘ideh meet, the one coming from the north and the 
other from the east, to form the Seil es-Sefei, which joins the Wadi el-Mdjib 
below Lehiin.*?7 About 4 km. w.s.w. of el-Medeiyineh is the prominently 
situated Qasr el-‘Al *** (150), overlooking from the south the Wadi el-Kha- 
razeh,®*° which farther on to the west is known as the Wadi Sa‘ideh. Visible 
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for miles in all directions—it is 818 m. high—its position made it one of the 
most important fortresses of the border defence system along the e. front of 
Moab. When we first saw the gasr from the distance, it was impossible to tell 
whether it was EI Moabite or Nabataean or both, as is actually the case, but 
it was obvious from our past experience with such sites that it had to be at 
least one or the other (Fig. 36). The gasr is oriented n.n.e. by s.s. w., and 
measures 20 by 16.5 m. The w. wall is still 18 courses high in places, amount- 
ing to 6.80 m (Fig. 37). Very large building blocks were used in the con- 


Fig. 37. Qasr el-‘Al, w. wall. 


struction of the gasr, some of them measuring 2.50 by .50 by .35 m., and others 
3 by .70 by .55 m. The n. wall at the w. end is still 11 courses high, equalling 
4.5m. The w. half of the s. wall is largely intact, being as high as the w. wall. 
The e. and n. walls are the most damaged, although the n.e. corner is fairly 
intact, being about as high as the w. end of the n. wall. The walls seem to 
be about 1.20 m. in thickness. The qasr is situated in the n. w. corner of a 
great rectangular enclosure, the n. w. angle of which is formed by the n. and 
w. walls of the gasr itself. The lines of the enclosure walls are traceable, and 
in places, as at the s. e. corner, the outer enclosure wall, measuring 1.50 m, in 
thickness, is still standing several courses high. Inasmuch as the s. slope of 
the hill on which the qgasr is located is the most easily approachable, it is 
natural to find the entrance into the walled enclosure on this side. It is located 
near the w. end of the s. outer wall of the enclosure, and some of the stones 
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of the gate-posts are still in position. There are about half a dozen cisterns 
on the e. side of the gasr. The inside of the gasr **° is a maze of fallen walls 
of rooms, which have been further disturbed by the burial activities of the 
Bedi, who inter their dead there. Among the ruins, and both inside and 
outside the enclosed area were found numerous sherds of EI I-II. The frag- 
ments of an almost complete EI II cooking pot were found by the gate- 
way. The gasr was undoubtedly first erected by the Moabites. Quantities of 
Nabataean sherds of all kinds, including several pieces of sigillata, testify to 
the subsequent occupancy of the site by the Nabataeans. A small number of 
early Byzantine sherds was also found there. All of the fortresses and watch- 
towers for many miles round about are visible from this gasr. On the 
neighboring hills are the ruins of small watch-towers, which were probably 
integrated into the border defence system, of which Qasr el-‘Al was evidently 
a key-post. From the n. w. to the n.e. are visible *** the Nabataean acropolis 
of el-Medeiyineh, the EI and Nabataean es-Saliyeh, the Umayyad (?) Qasr 
eth-Thrayya, and Qasr ed-Dirseh, which is probably a Nabataean watch-tower. 
To the s.w. and s.s.e. and to the s.e. Qasr Abii el-Kharaq, Qusir Besheir, 
and several other qustir which we did not get to visit, are visible. Guarding 
the approaches from the east to the fertile lands north and south of the Wadi 
el-MO6jib, Qasr el‘Al is part of the chain of Moabite fortresses, beginning with 
the southernmost,**? el-Mahaiy, which represents the continuation of the 
Edomite chain of e. border defences. 
’ About 5 km. s.s.w. of Qasr el-Al and visible from it, is Qasr Abii el- 
Kharagq *** (148). It is another strongly built and well preserved frontier 
fortress, situated on a rise, and commanding an excellent view of the country- 
side round about it. There is no habitation of any kind in the vicinity of these 
border fortresses today. There was probably never any cultivation of the 
inhospitable slopes on which most of them are located. Their existence was 
justified by the police- and military purposes they served. The garrisons 
stationed there were provisioned from outside, and drew water supplies from 
their own cisterns. Small flocks of goats may have been maintained by them, 
in addition to the camels with which they patrolled their districts. Qasr Abi 
el-Kharaq is a large, rectangular structure, oriented s.s.w. by n.n.e., and 
measures 22 by 18 m. Near the e. end of the n. wall of the gasr is a large, 
intact doorway, with what may have been a platform in front of it, and steps 
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382 Bulletin 65, p. 24; see above p. 73. 

333M, pp. 33. 248. 328; PATI, p. 60. 
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leading up to it (Fig. 38). The w. end of this wall is preserved to a height 
of 22 courses, which will be well over 8 m. Small stones are placed between 
the rows of the dry-laid flint blocks to keep them fairly straight. The s. side 
of the gasr is equally well preserved. There are traces of plaster on this 
wall particularly, but also on the other walls. There were also some traces 
of plaster on the outside of the walls of Qasr el-‘Al. The plaster seems to 
have been used to fill the interstices left between the rows of stones and their 
small stone-fill. Plaster work was common in the Nabataean period, but it 


Fig. 38. Qasr Abi el-Kharaq, north wall. 


would not do to fix a particular site as being Nabataean on that score alone. 
It is not impossible that such plaster work may also have been used during the 
EI I-II in Moab and Edom. The corners of the building are constructed 
in the header and stretcher system, from two to three headers being required, 
as at Qasr el-‘Al, to equal the length of a stretcher. Towards the s, end of 
the w. wall, near the bottom of the wall, is a small opening, leading to an 
underground passage which turns to the north. Fallen debris prevented a 
further examination of its course.*** The w. wall is still 23 courses high. 
There are traces of some foundation walls of houses in the large courtyard 
which surrounds three sides of the gasr, its s. wall joining both ends of 
the s. wall of the gasr. A small quantity of Nabataean sherds was found, 
including a piece of sigillata, indicating that in the Nabataean period Qasr 


334 Cf. plan of Kh. Umm el-Qeseir, ANNUAL XIV, pp. 10. 89, Pl. 3. 
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Abii el-Kharaq had played a role in the Nabataean defence system. There 
was a much larger number of EI I-II sherds, indicating a previous Moabite 
occupancy of the site. This gasr, which is one of the most intact in all of 
Transjordan, was probably built by the Moabites. It was another important 
unit of the Moabite border defences along their e. frontier, and with Qasr 
el-‘Al helped protect the tangent between the main head-waters of the Wadi 
el-M6jib against incursions from the east. To be noticed in the construction 
of Qasr el-‘Al is the way the walls incline inwards, an apparently originally 


Fig. 39. Qasr Besheir, lk. east. 


purposed effect (?) which has been increased by dislocations of the walls due 
mainly to earthquakes. Our water supply being exhausted, we were unable to 
spend more than a few minutes at Qasr Abii el-Kharaq, during which we did 
not see any cisterns, which, however, must be there. Some of them may be 
buried under the debris inside the enclosure, and a longer stay would probably 
have enabled us to locate several of them. 

About 4 km. e. s. e. of Qasr Abii el-Kharaq, situated on a rise (778 m.), and 
visible from Qasr el-‘Al and Qasr Abii el-Kharaq among other places, is the 
very large ruined caravanserai, which together with the watch-towers in the 
immediate vicinity is called Qusir Besheir. Qasr Besheir (149) itself is a 
very large, rather well preserved fortress-caravanserai, oriented. n.e. by s. W., 
with four corner towers, each three stories high, and a tower on each side of 
the entrance in the center of the s. w. side. It measures, including the length 
of the corner towers, 56.75 by 54.45 m., to give the measurements of the n. w. 
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and n.e. sides as contained in the plan of Domaszewski.*** The gasr has 
been fully described elsewhere.*** There is a series of rooms, originally two 
stories high, along the inside face of each wall. On the s. w. side of the gasr 


Fig. 39a. Lejjain, Transjordan. 


(Courtesy Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Middle East). 


are several cisterns, and to the west of it a large birkeh, which is constructed 
of very well cut stones. Over the doorway is a Latin inscription according 
to which the gasr is described as a “ castra praetorii Mobeni,” that is, as the 


385 PATI, Pl. XLII. 33° M, p. 33; PATI, pp. 48-59. 
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camp of the praetorium of Moab. According to this inscription the present 
gasr was built under Diocletian, and replaced a sort of a rest-house in which 
government officers could find quarters while on official journeys *** (Fig. 39). 
Practically no sherds were found around the gasr. Between Qasr Abii el- 
Kharaq and Qasr Besheir we passed through fields from which apparently 
most of the surface stones had at one time or another been removed. It is 
possible that during one of the periods of settlement in this region, probably 
during the Nabataean, some dry-farming was carried on. The Roman site 


Fig. 40. Qasr Rabbah, Ik. s.e. (Courtesy George Horsfield). 


of Qasr Besheir is to be brought into relationship with the great Roman 
camp known today as el-Lejjfin,*** about 18 km. to the s. w. of it (Fig. 39a). 

About half way between Kerak and the Wadi el-Mé6jib, approximately in 
the center of the fertile part of this area, is a large ruined Nabataean temple 
called Qasr er-Rabbah **° (147). A modern village has grown up around the 
ruins of the temple, and many of its stones, particularly the ornamental pieces, 
have been inserted into the rude walls of the modern houses. The temple, 


837M, pp. 33. 57, n. 3; PATI, p. 58. 

888 ANNUAL XIV, p. 40; PATI, pp. 24-38. 

33° May 18, 1937; PAI, pp. 46-51; BULLETIN 67, p. 16; 69, pp. 9-10; ANNUAL XIV, 
62. 
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which compares with the large temple at Dhat Ras in size,**° is built of large, 
finely cut limestone blocks,**t which are being constantly used for modern 
building operations (Fig. 40). The building is oriented e.-w., and measures 
31.60 by 26.90 m.*** The w. and n. sides are well preserved in places to a 
height of nine courses. Along the top of the walls of the temple and par- 
ticularly along the e. side there must have been a frieze of sculptures of various 


: Fig. 41. Gazelle sculpture from Qasr Rabbah. 


(Photographed for A. S.O. R. by courtesy Palestine Archaeological Museum). 


kinds. Built as a tetrastyle, there are some of the drums and capitals of 
four enormous Corinthian columns on the e. side of the vestibule in front of 
the recessed e. side. The columns measure 1.30 m, in diameter. A main 
entrance in the recessed e. side and a smaller one to the right of it gave access 
to the temple proper. There is a similarity in this respect to the entrances 
in the e. side of the Nabataean temple-court at Kh. et-Tannfr. At either 
end of the e. side is a corner tower, whose e. sides are parallel with the outer 


349 See above pp. 63-5. #41 Cf. PAI, p. 46, fig. 33. 
*42 PAT, pp. 47-8, with a plan on p. 48, fig. 35. 
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line of the columns. There are slight offsets at the outer corners of the other 
walls. In the village and police-post close by the ruins of the temple are 
many of the sculptures which once ornamented it. Stuck into the walls of 


Fig. 42. Helios relief from Qasr Rabbah. 


(Photographed for A. S.O. R. by courtesy Palestine Archaeological Museum). 


the police-post are several large blocks of an architrave, decorated with floral 
and leaf designs and the egg and dart motif. A crude water. trough has been 
made out of a fragment of a similarly decorated architrave, which at one time 
may have rested over the main entrance to the temple. Also stuck into the 
wall of the police-post is a tremendous stone with a lion-gargoyle. through 
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whose mouth water once gushed.*** There are several other lions’ heads 
stuck into the walls of houses in the village, which at one time evidently were 
used as gargoyles in the temple. Stones drafted in typical Nabataean fashion 
with lines of cutting at a 45° angle are visible.**t Over the doorway of one 
of the houses in the village may be seen a winged Eros, a fragment of an 
architrave(?) with a floral design, and several other ornamental stones. At 
the left of the doorwey is another large fragment of the architrave. A beau- 
tiful gazelle sculpture in relief and one of a panther *** are built into other 
walls of the village (Fig. 41). At the base of an arch inside one of the 
buildings is another well executed lion’s head extending from a decorated 
block, and opposite it at the base of the other side of the arch a large block 
with the relief of a bust of Helios-Apollo (Fig. 42), with the sun’s rays 
extending from the sides and top of his head.*** Built into the second arch 
from the doorway is another relief, so damaged, however, that it is impossible 
to make out which figure it was supposed to represent. The bare outlines of 
the head and neck remain, and some of the drapery on the body. In the 
courtyard in front of this building is a large cornice piece. If a thorough 
search of all the houses in the village could be made, it is fairly certain that 
additional architectural pieces decorated with floral patterns or with figures 
of deities or animals in relief would be found. Near the police-post is a large 
stone block with a large “sun-flower ” panel. 

The heads of the lions found at Qasr er-Rabbah are of exactly the same 
type as those found at Kh. et-Tannfr and Kh. edh-Dherih.*** Other simi- 
larities to the architecture and sculptures of Kh. et-Tannir may be seen for 
instance in the large architrave decorated with the floral design and the egg 
and dart motif which once rested over the inner shrine of period III at Kh. 
et-Tanniir,*** the Helios bust in relief, and particularly in the fact that the 
temple at Qasr‘ er-Rabbah is oriented east. As in the case of the temple at 
Kh. et-Tannfir, the sun’s rays could then enter through the central, east portal 
to the inner shrine, which at one time must have been situated inside the 
temple, and which perhaps could be found, if proper excavations were ever 
undertaken at this rich and promising site.**® The Helios bust in relief at 
Qasr er-Rabbah **° together with the eastern orientation of the temple furnish, 


43 PAT, p. 51, figs. 40. 41. 45 PAT, p. 50, fig. 39. 

344 See above p. 16, nu. 74. 6 PAT, p. 50, fig. 38. 

47 Bulletin 67, p. 11, fig. 5a-b; ILN, Aug. 21, 1937, p. 299, fig. 15, showing lions’ 
heads at ends of torque; Butler, Syria II, A, Ill. 326. 338; AJA XLI (1937), p. 373; 
ef. Wiegand, Baalbek I, pl. 13. 60 B; II, pp. 8, fig. 12; 11, fig. 16. 

%48 Bulletin 65, p. 16, fig. 1. 

*° Bulletin 69, p. 12. 35° Bulletin 67, p. 16. 
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we believe, indisputable evidence also in this place of the nature of the worship 
and the type of temple it was conducted in, as witnessed in Transjordan by the 
Nabataean temples particularly at Ramm, the Great High Place of Zibb ‘Ataf 
at Petra, and Kh. Tannir, and by Lucian’s description of the temple at 
Hierapolis.*** The fertility character of the cult practised at Qasr er-Rabbah 
is, as at Kh, et-Tanntr, indicated also by the frequency of the vine and leaf 
design in the architectural decorations, The memory of the cultivation of 
the vine still persists in the name of Beit el-Karm, by which Qasr er-Rabbah 
is also known.*** Traces of terraced vineyards can still be seen in the vicinity 
of Qasr er-Rabbah.*** By the time of the construction of the Nabataean temple 
of Qasr er-Rabbah, the Nabataeans had abandoned their antipathy to the 
products of the vine, as thoroughly as they had divested themselves of the 
nomadic ways which were theirs when they first entered Transjordan. In 
the 4th century B.c., as we learn from Diodorus,*** the Nabataeans were 
nomadic Arabs, who, although they already then trafficked in the rich products 
of Arabia, did not engage in agriculture, lived in tents and not houses, and 
abhorred the use of wine. They were the descendants of the Rechabites *°** 
in practice, as indeed they may have been partly in blood. By the turn of 
the era, however, Strabo *°* was able correctly to describe the Nabataeans as 
living in stone houses, being devoted to trade, and engaging in agriculture in 
a large part of their fertile country. The ban on wine was not only definitely 
overcome, but wine evidently assumed an important réle in the ritual. The 
grape- and vine-motif became one of the most commonly employed in the 
architectural decoration of the Nabataeans,*** as can be seen at Kh. Brak,*** 
el-Bared,**® Kh. et-Tannfr, Qasr er-Rabbah, and the Nabataean temples in 

To judge from the general type and similarities of sculpture, the Corinthian 
columns, and the massive style of construction, Qasr er-Rabbah |. 'o be dated 
at the same time as the third period at Kh. et-Tannfir, and as the time of 
the construction of the visible temple of Kh. edh-Dherih. We would assign 
the third period at Kh. et-Tannfr to about the first quarter of the 2nd 


351 Bulletin 69, p. 17; Lucian, De Dea Syria, ed. Strong and Garstang, pp. 69-70. 74. 

852 PA I, pp. 46-8; II, p. 307. 

PA I, p. 886 Jeremiah 35. 

854 Bibliotheca Historica, XIX, 94-7. 356 Geography XVI, 4, 18. 

357 AJA XLI (1937), p. 363; see above pp. 45-7. 

358 See above p. 45. 

359 QDAP VII, 1938, Pl. L. 

360 Dunand, Soueida, Pl. V: 3; VI: 14; IX: 15; XXX: 138. 139; Butler, Syria II, 
A, Ill. 340-42. 
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century A. p.°** Whether or not there are earlier periods in the history of 
the construction of Qasr er-Rabbah than are apparent from the surface ruins, 


Fig. 43. Roman road on n. slope of Wadi el-M6jib. 


(Courtesy Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Middle East). 


and which would be parallel to the earlier periods at Kh. et-Tannir,*® is a 
matter which can be established only through excavations. The last phase 
of construction at Kh. et-Tanniir may have never reached its end, to judge 


**1 For the approximate dating of the first two periods at Kh. et-Tannfr, ef. Bulletin 
69, pp. 10-11. 12-13. 
362 Bulletin 69, pp. 8-11. 
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from some unfinished sculptures there. Did the same earthquake which 
probably brought the final work on the new temple there to an untimely end, 
also bring about the destruction of Kh. edh-Dherih and Qasr er-Rabbah? 
We have not yet sufficient information to attempt a definitive answer. As 
has already been pointed out in connection with some of the other Nabataean 
temples in Transjordan, Qasr er-Rabbah indicates again the extraordinary 
wealth and the highly developed nature of the agricultural civilization of 
the thickly settled Nabataeans in southern Transjordan. Every county, so to 
speak, had its own elaborate temple, devoted to phases of the fertility cult 
and to the Semitic-Hellenistic gods who were worshipped throughout the 
length and breadth of the ancient Near East.*** 

North of the Wadi el-Mdéjib, a considerable number of sites was visited, 
which for one reason or another had been missed by previous expeditions of 
the ASOR archaeological survey. We shall discuss in the following pages 
first of all the additional sites visited in the area between the Wadi el-Méjib 
and the Wadi el-Wala, which in its lower stretch is known as the Seil Heidan, 
and in its upper stretch is known as the Wadi er-Remeil and the Wadi 
eth-Themed. Numerous sites were examined also in the area north of the 
Wadi el-Wala as far as Madeba. About 3 km. w.-w.n. w. of ‘Ara‘ir,*** over- 
looking the Wadi el-Mdéjib, is the completely destroyed EB IV—MB I, 
Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic site of Kh. el-‘Aqrabah **° 
(151). Sherds of these periods were found, including a number of pieces of 
sigillata. A short distance to the west of this site is a long, fairly flat-topped 
spur jutting out of the hillside to the south, at the beginning of the descent 
from the top of the plateau down to the bottom of the Wadi el-Méjib. The 
new road which is being built through central Transjordan practically on 
the line of the ancient Roman road, and of the still older EI I-II “ King’s 
Highway ” (Fig. 43), which in turn prebably marked the line of the EB 
track,*** was being cut around this outspur, leading in a serpentine descent 
to the wadi below. Above the point where the road makes its first bend around 
the outspur, we found large quantities of EB IV—MB I sherds on the slopes 
leading to the top of the outspur. The foreman of the road-gang gave me a 
complete, small, flat-bottomed hand-made jug with one long loop-handle, and 
wet-smoothed, reddish-buff surface, which his men had dug up while cutting 
through the hillside at this bend of the road. It can be dated to about the 


863 See above pp. 65-6. 
364 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 49-51. 

86> Aug. 25, 1936; M, p. 130; PA I, p. 31; IT, p. 306. 
366 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 3. 4; XV, p. 3. 
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21st century B.c.*** (Fig. 44). No other complete vessels were found. 
Absolutely no traces of house- or wall-foundations belonging to this EB 
site could be found. We assumed that the original EB settlement was situated 
on the fairly flat top of the outspur, and must be accounted one with Kh. 
el-‘Aqrabah, but nothing remains to testify to its, previous existence except 
the sherds on the slope below it. We shall call this site el-"Aqrabah. The 
original site, or rather the walls which surrounded the flat top of the outspur, 
which are about the only remains which are usually to be found of the EB 
settlements,*** had evidently been completely washed away. Even the soil 


Fig. 44. Jug from Kh. el-‘Aqrabah. 


which had obviously once covered this top had been swept away by the rains 
of the millennia, when the walls which once protected them had been breached, 
and then completely broken away. It would also be not at all surprising if 
the successive Nabataean to mediaeval Arabic settlements at the neighboring 
site of Kh. el-‘Aqrabah had made constant use of the ruins of the EB site 
as a convenient quarry, until it had been completely despoiled of whatever 
stones had not been previously washed away. 

About 8 km. to the w.-w.n.w., overlooking the beginning of the descent 
down to the Wadi el-Méjib, and not far from the beginning of the w. slope 


sees Cf. Bulletin 71, p. 28, fig. 1. Fisher, Corpus of Palestinian Pottery, Bronze Age 
(to be published), Pl. 55, fig. 3-7, from Beisan. 
3*7 See above pp. 89-92. 
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down to the Dead Sea, is Kh, Shejeret es-Sehileh *** (154). There are two large 
butm trees there, which make the site a landmark for a distance of many 
kilometres. A few Nabataean sherds and some fragments of comparatively 
modern Arabic ware were picked up there. Some ruined walls are visible, 
among which stands a modern house built out of well cut stones, obviously 
purloined from some earlier building on the site which has now completely 
disappeared. On the s, side of the site is a large cistern. Below it to the 
s.e. there is visible the place of ‘Ain el-‘Ayenat on the slope leading down 
to the Wadi el-Md6jib. 

The opportunity was again taken while in the district to reexamine the 
tremendous ruins of Dhibin**® (152), the residence at one time of Mesha, 
king of Moab, where in 1868 the famous stele in which he describes how Moab 
regained its independence from Israel was found. Albright had previously 
found several scraps of EI I ware there,**° and we had searched in vain on 
several occasions *"* for definitive quantities of Moabite sherds, which had to 
be somewhere on the site unless the nanie had shifted from some other mound, 
or they had been buried under the great masses of debris from subsequent 
settlements on the site. This time the search was successful, On the n.e. 
side of the Wadi Dhibin we found large numbers of all kinds of EI I-II 
sherds. In addition, at this part of the site and elsewhere in its large expanse 
on top and around the two hillocks on which it is built, we found plain, painted, 
and rouletted Nabataean sherds, and also Roman sherds, including fragments 
of sigillata which could have been either Nabataean or Roman. There were 
also Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds. It would seem likely that exca- 
vations would also reveal the presence of an EB settlement at Dhibin, which 
is so strategically located near the s. end of the rich plateau land, bordered on 
the south by the Wadi el-Mdjib, the Biblical Arnén. It is evident that the EI 
Dibén was once enclosed by a great outer wall. The site is full of cistern- 
caves used during the different periods of its occupation for the storage 
of water. 

About 1.5 km. n.n.w. of Dhibin is edh-Dheheibeh (155), also called edh- 
Dheibat. It is a small, completely destroyed site, where some Nabataean, 
Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were picked up. There are 
three large butm trees growing among the ruins. A short distance e.-e. n. e. of 
edh-Dheheibeh, on the e. side of the Wadi Umm ed-Dakakin is Rujm Umm 
ed-Dakakin (156). It consists of the foundation ruins of two small buildings, 


308M, p. 128. 
869 M, p. 377; PAT, pp. 30-31; II, p. 305, fig. 864. 306. 
879 Bulletin 49, p. 28; 51, p. 12. 871 ANNUAL XIV, p. 51. 
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among which were a few Nabataean and Roman sherds. About a kilometre 
s.w. of Dhiban is es-Sekran (153), another medium sized, completely ruined 
Nabataean-Roman site. There are remnants of walls of several large buildings, 
constructed of flint blocks, There were several very large, well plastered 
cisterns to be seen there. A small number of worn Nabataean sherds was 
found. 

About 5km. to the e.n.e. of edh-Dheheibeh, and about 3.5km. to the 
n.e. of Dhiban is Meq‘ed ibn Nesrallah *** (158). Practically all vestiges of 
the ruins which once marked the place have disappeared. The ancient occupa- 
tion of the site is, however, testified to by a small quantity of Nabataean sherds 
of all kinds found there, including several pieces of sigillata. There were 
also several early Byzantine sherds. There are a few cisterns and cave- 
cisterns visible. The land round about is somewhat cut by small wudydn, 
and is under cultivation every other year. About 3.5 km. to the e.s.e. is 
Rejeim Selim *** (157). There is little left of the ancient site there, except 
a small number of Nabataean, and several mediaeval Arabic sherds. A new 
house built out of old building blocks, and a large grave mark the site. About 
2km. to the east of Megq‘ed ibn Nesrallah is Qeraiyat Falhah (160), which 
consists of a few modern houses set among the ruined foundations of a large 
ancient settlement. Three km. to the n. w. of Qeraiyat Falhah is el-Qebeibeh 
(164). It is a very small ruined site, marked by a large grave and a fairly 
modern house. A small quantity of Nabataean sherds was found including 
several pieces of sigillata. About 7 km. to the east is Umm Shejeirat el-Ghar- 
biyeh *** (159). There is a small modern settlement there, consisting of a 
dozen houses, built partly out ot the stones of the ruined site they supplanted. 
A few worn Nabataean-Roman sherds were found, in addition to some glazed 
and painted mediaeval Arabic sherds. 1.5km. to the s.s.w. of it is Kh. 
el-Qahgeh **°* (161). It is a fairly extensive ruin, overlooking the Wadi 
Qahqeh. Umm er-Rasis is visible from it to the e.s.e. The wadi cuts around 
most of the knoll on which the site is located, leaving a landbridge only on 
the s.s. w. side. Some Nabataean sherds, including several pieces of sigillata, 
were found, and also several painted and glazed mediaeval Arabic sherds. 
Less than 2 km. e.-e. n. e. of Qahgeh is ‘Aleivin ** (162). It is an extensive 
ruin on top of a high hill. There is very little left of it, except a number of 
large foundation walls, traces of terracing on the hillsides, and a low mound 
on the top of the hill, which is oriented n.w. by s.e. To the s.e. of this 
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mound, at the s.e. end of the hilltop, is another and smaller mound. On the 
top of the hill and particularly on the s. e., s. and s.w. slopes of the hill were 
found quantities of EI I-II sherds, including some particularly fine painted 
ware. In addition there was a considerable quantity of Nabataean sherds. 
Just which of the mounds was originally EI and which Nabataean, if indeed 
both were not occupied in the two periods, is impossible to say now, at least 
without excavations. It is evident, however, that in both periods there were 
thriving settlements on the site. The hill is bounded on the e.n.e. by the 
Wadi Safiyet el-Ghazal, on the n.w. by the Wadi Umm Shejeirah, and on 
the w. and s. w. by a small wédi which turns into the Wadi Umm Shejeirah. 
‘Aleiyan seems to be the farthest east EI site at this point, and continues 
thus the line of EI sites north of the Méjib on the e. side of the n. half of 
Moab, marked by Saliyeh and Jemeil.*%* About 1.5km. to the n.w. of 
‘Aleivan, and visible from it, is Umm Shejeirat esh-Shergiyeh (163), It is a 
fairly extensive, much ruined site, which has been cut into destructively in 
modern times to provide stones for sheep-folds. Parts of a large, ancient 
building still remain, hidden for the most part under large and small flint 
blocks and chips. A butm tree is growing among the ruins on the s.e. side, 
overlooking the Wadi Umm Shejeirah. On this side in particular there were 
found numerous Nabataean sherds, and several pieces of sigillata. In addition, 
some Byzantine, and some glazed and painted mediaeval Arabic sherds were 
found on the site. The site of Qahqeh is visible to the s. s. w. 

About half way between el-Kém and er-Remeil are the Rujim el-‘Aliya 
(175). At first a rude, ancient stone circle was encountered, which is 7 m. 
in diameter. No sherds were visible near it. It may have been a small thresh- 
ing floor in ancient times. Less than half a kilometre due north of it are the 
foundation remains of a rectangular blockhouse, built of large, rude, irregularly 
hewn flint and limestone blocks. It is oriented n. n. e. by s.s. w., and measures 
approximately 9.60 by 9m. Immediately by it are the foundation walls of 
several houses. Nabataean sherds of all kinds were found by this ruin, includ- 
ing some pieces of fine sigillata. About a quarter of a kilometre to the n. n. w. 
is a still larger ruin, in even a more dilapidated state. To the n.n.e. of it, 
er-Remeil is visible. Piles of building stones alone remain to testify to the 
presence of the former site. There are numerous caves in the immediate 
vicinity, some of which were evidently used at one time as cisterns. Large 
numbers of EI I-II sherds of all types were found by this rujm. While there 
is no cultivation around the Rujiim ‘Aliya now, it is evident that in the EI 
and Nabataean periods extensive cultivation was carried on, to judge from the 
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fields which have obviously been cleaned of many of the surface stones, and 
by the retaining and boundary walls which can be seen every now and then 
while traversing them. 

About 4 km. w.s.w. of el-Medeiyineh in the Wadi eth-Themed *** is 
er-Remeil **° (176), overlooking the Wadi er-Remeil from the south. The 
Wadi er-Remeil is the western continuation of the Wadi eth-Themed, which 
before its course is run westward undergoes two more name changes, being 
known still farther on as the Wadi el-Wala and then as the Seil Heidan. 
Situated on a high point, er-Remeil is visible for many kilometres round about. 
It is one of the most, if not the most perfectly preserved example of an 
EI I-II fortress placed in a strongly walled compound that we have thus far 
discovered in all of our explorations in Eastern Palestine. It was a fortress, 
but more than a fortress. It was a strongly fortified village really, with a 
central blockhouse, a very strong surrounding outer wall, and with a con- 
siderable number of houses built against the wall on the inside, facing the 
dominating central structure of the fortress. In related places which we have 
come across one can make out the outlines of the fortress and see that there 
are near it the remains of the foundations of houses, and sometimes around 
the entire site the remains of an outer wall, enclosing houses and fortress.**° 
The complete plan of er-Remeil is preserved. The strong outer wall is appar- 
ently about 2.10 m. thick and is built of large, roughly hewn flint blocks which 
are, however, smaller than those used in the fortress proper. In places it is 
still about 3m. high, and at one time must have been considerably higher, 
to judge from the masses of fallen blocks by it, and have formed a very 
formidable barrier around the houses and fortress inside of it. The outer 
wall, which surrounds the eminence on which the settlement was located and 
follows its contours, has a more or less ovoid shape, with the least rounded 
side immediately overlooking the Wadi er-Remeil. This, the n. side of the 
enclosing wall, is also the least well preserved side, although its length can 
also be easily followed. The steepest slope of the hill leads down beneath 
this n. side of the wall to the small flat plain at the foot of the hill, around 
which the Wadi er-Remeil bends, and which at one time was obviously culti- 
vated. All around the other sides of the wall, a ditch or dry moat had been 
dug, which served to make the wall even higher in effect than it actually was.*** 
It will be remembered that this technique of trenching around the outer wall 
of a site was also employed at the neighboring site of el-Medeiyineh in the 
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Wadi eth-Themed, which from the air looks for all the world like photographs 
of Maiden Castle in England (Fig. 45). The dry moat on the e. side has 
been cut through the solid rock, where the slope is comparatively gentle, and 


Fig. 45. el-Medeiyineh in Wadi Themed, Ik. s. s. w. 


(Courtesy Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Middle East). 


hence added protection against attack was imperative. It is 4m. wide; its 
depth cannot be determined properly because of the fallen building blocks 
which clutter up much of it. There can, however, be no question but that this 
moat is an artificial one, and not only served the purpose of cutting off the 
site from too easy access, but also helped obviate, or at least made much more 
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difficult, the process of mining underneath the walls of the site. The dry moat 
on the w. side also served to help cut off the outer wall of the fortress- 
complex from the gentle slope, which descends slowly for several hundred 
metres, before plunging down swiftly to the plain at the bottom of the hill. 
Looking north through part of the moat on this side, one can see in the distance 
to the north Qasr ez-Za‘ferin.**? The dry moat continues its circle around from 
the e. to the w. side, but is not as deep apparently on the s. side as at the 
e. and w. approaches to the outer wall. In addition, below the s. w. side of 
the hill, is a small wédi which curves around and joins the Wadi er-Remeil, 
and also below the e. side of the hill is a somewhat similar little dry wédi, 
which helps isolate the fortress hill. The extreme measurements of the 
enclosed area, which is oriented approximately e.-w., are about 115 by 70m. 
At the n.e. and s. w. angles of the enclosure are, apparently, gateways, through 
which entrances are effected today. From these entrance ways, tracks have 
been worn to the central fortress building by Bedi, who bury their dead inside 
its walls and underneath its debris, and who on occasion bring their flocks 
inside the enclosure at night-time for shelter. It is difficult to establish now, 
without some excavation, whether or not the opening at the s.w. angle is a 
real gateway or simply a fortuitous one as a result of the collapse of the wall 
at this point. It would appear that a gateway would be necessary there to 
afford immediate access to the comparatively level stretch on the w. and s. w. 
sides of the enclosure where, as may be seen from the ruins of large walled 
sheep-folds and goat-pens, and perhaps enclosed threshing floors, at one 
time considerable activity took place. There was also a considerable number 
of houses outside the outer wall, to judge from the foundations visible on 
the s. and e. sides and particularly on the w. side of er-Remeil. There is, 
however, no question about the existence of a proper gateway at the n. e. angle 
of the outer Wall. The n.e. gateway situated at the point affording direct 
access to the countryside to the south of er-Remeil, was evidently at one time a 
quite imposing one. Its clear outlines could not be seen, but excavations will 
certainly reveal them. It seems that the approach to the gateway was first 
of all masked by a wall built in front of it, compelling entrance from the n. 
and s. sides, roughly speaking. The actual gateway is flanked by two towers, 
the one on the n. e. side being the comparatively best preserved. It is oriented 
e.n.e. by w.s. w., and measures about 6.50 by 5.50m. Even after passing 
these towers, one did not gain access immediately to the fortress-compound. 
There are two more right angle turns which had to be taken, as near as can 
be judged from the debris which blocks the entrance way, before the entrance 
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way could be completely negotiated.*** Once inside the fortress-compound, 
one finds oneself among a confusing maze of ruined house-foundations, which, 
however, assume a semblance of reasonable order when viewed from the air. 
Particularly noticeable is the large empty space inside the compound, immedi- 
ately in front of the n. side of the fortress proper, and overlooking the steep 
descent leading down to the once cultivated small plain, formed by a bend in 
the Wadi er-Remeil, which borders it on the north and bends around it to 
the s.s.w. This space was an open one when life throbbed at er-Remeil. 
One can imagine that it was here that the community assembled for public 
purposes, and the judges sat in their seats and listened to the complaints of 
the villagers and the pleas of the travellers who used the well worn track 
that connected er-Remeil with the EI sites in the neighborhood. A well used 
track crosses the plain below er-Remeil today, and leads directly to Qasr 
ez-Za‘ferin which can be seen to the north, on the top of the broken plateau 
land on the far side of the Wadi er-Remeil. Inside of the enclosure are the 
remains of several cisterns and cave-cisterns, and probably others are buried 
under the debris. On the w. side of the outer wall there are over ten cisterns 
and cave-cisterns, and there are also numerous cave-cisterns on the s. and e. 
sides. In this wise the community of er-Remeil provided itself with water in 
a district where there are comparatively few springs. The dominant feature 
of er-Remeil is ihe fortress itself. Oriented s.-w., it measures 18.90 by 15 m. 
Its walls are 1.50 m. thick, and are built of large flint blocks. Although 


~ much ruined, it is still some 6m. high. The corners are laid in the typical 


EI I-II header and stretcher system, with large blocks being used for 
the purpose. Thus the lowest stretcher in the n.e. corner of the n. wall 
measures 2.05 by .55 by .35m. Despite the constant grubbing that goes on 
inside of its ruins for burial purposes, this central building is sufficiently 
intact to furnish, I believe, a rather complete plan of its rooms, if they could 
be cleared of the fallen stones which at the present obliterate their precise 
outlines. There is also clear evidence that originally a glacis was built against 
the walls of the fortress, lending further strength to this strongly built 
structure. Remnants of the glacis are visible particularly on the e. side 
of the building (Fig. 46). Large quantities of EI I-II sherds of all kinds 
were found inside and outside of the ruins of er-Remeil, including numerous 
painted sherds of particularly fine quality. Er-Remeil and particularly 
el-Medeiyineh may be regarded as forming the continuation of the line of 
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e, frontier defences that we have been tracing along the e. border of Moab. 
They, however, together with Saliyeh, Jemeil, ‘Aleiyan, and Rujm el-‘Aliya, 
are not in unfertile districts, and were in their day dependent upon the 


Fig. 46. er-Remeil, Ik. n. w. 


(Courtesy Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Middle East). 


cultivation of the soil of the areas they guarded, which today are largely 
uncultivated and completely uninhabited. They indicate at once the thickness 
of settlement and the advanced stage of civilization in this area during the 
Early Iron Age. They point out also what must be becoming increasingly 
clear to the reader at this stage of the report, that the strength of the kingdom 
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of Moab stood not in the least behind that of the kingdom of Edom,*** and 
that both Edom and Moab were as thickly settled and well organized as the 
sister kingdoms of Judah and Israel on the w. side of the Jordan. It can be 
emphasized again at this point, that so far as physical, material civilization 
is concerned—and by that we mean houses, fortresses, cisterns, agriculture, 
pottery, industrial and commercial activities of all kinds, and one may also 
say writings, to judge from the increasing number of inscriptions which 
are being found in Transjordan—Edom and Moab, and, as we shall see, also 
‘Ammon and the kingdoms of Gilead, were certainly not inferior to Israel 
and Judah. Indeed, with the progress of this survey, our wonder increases 
that these highly developed kingdoms on the e. side of the Jordan should 
have disappeared so completely into limbo. 

About 3km. s.w. of er-Remeil is el-Kém (174). It is a fairly well 
preserved blockhouse, comparable to that at er-Remeil. Oriented n. and s., 
it measures 22 by 15.70 m., and occupies a commanding position overlooking 
the Wadi el-Butm. The s. wall of the gasr is the least well preserved, Close 
to the gasr are the foundation remains of several smaller buildings, all of 
which, including the gasr, may at one time have been contained in a walled 
compound, as at er-Remeil. The presence nearby of a small village with the 
same name explains partly why the ruins around the gasr have practically 
disappeared. Their stones have been taken in part for the construction of 
the rude houses in the village. Below the n.e. corner of the gasr are the 
foundation ruins of a building, with traces of vault construction. Most of 
the sherds found on the e. and n. slopes below the gasr leading down to the 
Wadi el-Butm belong to the Early Iron Age. There were large quantities 
of these, including numerous particularly fine painted specimens. There 
were also Nabataean sherds of all kinds, although in much smaller numbers, 
and including several pieces of sigillata. Some of the EI sherds were found 
inside the ruins of the gasr. Its walls were evidently strengthened during 
the Early Iron Age to which it belongs by a glacis built against its sides, 
parts of which are still visible against the n. and w. sides of the building. 
It is possible that the Nabataeans may have used some of the stones from 
the EI buildings they took over for the erection of some of their own buildings. 
Several cisterns are visible, and we were told of the presence of a spring 
nearby, which, however, we were unable to examine because of the particularly 
pestiferous nature of the inhabitants of the modern village. 

About 2km. to the w.n.w. of el-Kém is ‘Amiriya (173), overlooking 
the Wadi el--Amiriya. It is marked by a small, much ruined blockhouse 
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on top of a small, flat-topped hill, and is constructed of rude flint blocks. 
There is a considerable number of flint block foundation-walls on the flat top 
of the hill, in addition to the ruin of the small blockhouse, and there are 
other foundation ruins on the slopes below it. Among these ruins are caves 
which were converted into cisterns by plastering their interiors with several 
layers of plaster; and a number of rock-cut cisterns. A considerable quantity 
of painted Nabataean sherds was found, including some sigillata fragments. 

Between el-Qebeibeh and el-Kém is a small, completely destroyed site, 
called el-Hashshash **° (172). No sherds were found, but the site made the 
appearance of being Nabataean, to judge from similar sites throughout 
southern Transjordan, where, however, quantities of Nabataean sherds have 
been found. 

W.s.w. of el-Qebeibeh is another completely destroyed Nabataean site, 
called Dohfereh *** (165), overlooking the Wadi es-Sidreh. Here and there 
are a few foundations to indicate the presence of a former settlement, and 
a small number of Nabataean sherds to fix in a general way the period of 
/ its history. The usual cisterns and cave-cisterns potmark the site. The 
Roman road north from Dhibin to the WAdi el-Wala is still in considerable 
part quite clearly marked, not only by milestones, but by stretches of the 
roadway itself. In places the modern automobile track crosses and recrosses 
it, although for the most part the line of the Roman road is somewhat higher, 
and to the east of the modern road.**? Almost due north of Dhiban, at the 
n. end of the plateau before the descent down the s. side of the Wadi el-Wala 
begins, is Rujm Abi Sighin,*** also known as Rujm ez-Zakibah (166). It 
commands an excellent view over much of the length of the Wadi el-Wala, 
and looks down directly over Kh. Iskander to the n.n.w., and over Rujm 
Mlehleb to the n.e., both of them on the n. side of the Wadi el-WaAla. 
Rujm Abi Sighin represents the ruin of a small fortress. It is oriented 
s. 8. w. by n. n. e., and is approximately 10.30 m. square. It is in an exceedingly 
ruinous state, but at one time was evidently a strong post, against the sides 
of which furthermore a glacis was originally built. Remains of this can be 
seen on all sides of the building. At the n.w. corner, the base of the glacis 
at the present time is 1.50 m. removed from the corner of the n. and w. walls 
of the building itself. Immediately s.e. of the fortress is a large cistern. 
A butm tree is growing among the fallen stones at the s.w. corner of the 
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ruins. Some rude walls have been built roughly around the site, but belong 
to a comparatively modern period. Only a few scraps of worn EI sherds were 
found, most of them having been washed off the slopes of the eminence on 
which the fortress is built. Even without any sherds, however, it would be 
possible to designate Rujm Abii Sighan as belonging to the Early Iron Age, 
because of its similarity in construction to Rujm Mlehleb, below it on the 
n. side of the Wadi el-Wala, which, as we shall see shortly, is also an EI 
site. Rujm Abi Sighfin was the fortress guarding the “ king’s highway,” 


Fig. 47. Outlines of Kh. Iskander on n. side Wadi Wala. 


which obviously began its descent down the s. side of the Wadi el-Wala at 
this point and ascended on the n. side by Rujm Mlehleb. In addition to the 
EI sherds, a small quantity of Nabataean and Roman sherds was found. The 
Roman road runs a short distance to the east of this site, below the hill on 
which it was built. 

On the n. side of the Wadi el-Wala, as we have seen, is Rujm Mlehleb **° 
(167). The modern road passes a few hundred metres distant from it to the 
west. Rujm Mlehleb is situated on a fairly high hill, directly overlooking 
the Wadi el-W4la. The slope on its s. side leading down to the WAdi el-Wala 
is quite steep. On the other sides, the slopes are more gradual. Seen from 
the distance, the rujm appears like a fairly intact fortress, particularly when 
viewed from near the top of the plateau north of it, from which the road 
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descends in swift curves down to the Wadi el-Wala. As one crosses the 
small plain which surrounds the hill on all sides except the south, and 
climbs to the top of the hill, the outlines of the rujm tend to become blurred 
by reason of the masses of building blocks which have either fallen or been 
torn from its walls. However, particularly when seen from the air, one 
can make out the outlines of the walls, and some of the room divisions between 
them. <A typical example of the use to which ancient ruins are modernly 
put is furnished by the ruin of a fairly modern, now roofless building, 
immediately east of the rujm, every stone of which has been purloined from 


_ the old fortress. Were a half a dozen more such buildings to be constructed 


out of the material taken from Rujm Mlehleb, little would be left of it to 
indicate that once a Moabite fortress had stood there to guard an important 
stretch of the “king’s highway.” Rujm Mlehleb is oriented w.n.w. by 
e.n.e., and is approximately 26m. square. Parts of the glagis which was 
built against its walls are still visible. Beyond the e. wall of the rujm there 
extends an open space of about 100 m. in length, at the beginning of which is 
the modern building mentioned above. In this space are the foundations of 
other buildings, which evidently also belonged to the same time as the main 
rujm itself. Like it, they are constructed of rough flint blocks and boulders. 
There are sufficient traces of a wall on the sides of this open space to make it 
probable that it was once enclosed with a strong wall, the w. end of which 
was formed by the fortress building. At the e. end of this comparatively 
open space, where the hill curves and narrows to a dull point and then descends 
precipitously to the Wadi el-Wala, which bends by the hill at this point, are 
not only the clear remains of the e. end of the compound wall, at this side 
about 31m. long, but also traces of two towers, which guarded against 
surprise attack at this end of the hill. The average width of the compound, 
which extends north and south of the w. wall of the rujm, is about 43m. 
It will be seen that the general plan of Rujm Mlehleb is somewhat similar 
to that of Qasr el-‘Al,°°° to pick out a particularly well preserved Moabite 
fortress, placed at one end of the compound it directly guarded. The entire 
top of the hill also to the west of the compound and the fortress, as well 
as its sides, were at one time strongly terraced. The line of the n. wall of 
the compound is continued almost to the very w. end of the hill, and seems 
to have served as a terrace wall. On the n. slope of the hill, leading down 
to the plain that separated it from the beginning of the steep ascent to the 
top of the plateau north of it, are two large caves, which at one time may 
have been used as cave-cisterns. Between them is a large, rock-cut ancient 
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cistern. The inhabitants of Rujm Mlehleb were, however, never at a loss 
for water, because there is a perennial flow in the Wadi el-Wala along this 
stretch. In addition to the architectural features of Rujm Mlehleb, which 
stamp it as belonging to the Early Iron Age, a small quantity of EI I-II 
sherds was found, which alone would have testified to the existence of an 
EI site there, although not necessarily to the fact that the present ruin 
originated in that age. Rujm Mlehleb and Rujm Abi Sighan occupied 
strategic positions along the ancient highway which traversed the length of 
central Moab and continued south to ‘Aqabah and north to Syria, as we have 
seen, in every historical period of which there is evidence in Transjordan. 
They guarded the ford crossing the Wadi el-W4la, at one of the places where 
it can be easily crossed. They also served as way-stations for the caravan- 
trade that coursed along the length of this highway.** 

W.n.w. of Rujm Mlehleb, and less than half a kilometre to the west of 
the new road, at a point where coming from the north it fords the Wadi 
el-Wala, is Kh. Iskander *? (168). It is a large, low, completely destroyed 
mound, with its s, side reaching to the very edge of the n. bank of the 
Wadi el-Wala, which at this point has been sliced away straight and steep 
by the continuously flowing stream in the wédi. The ruins are located partly 
between and partly beyond two small wudydn, which coming from the north 
join the Wadi el-Wala (Fig. 47). The w. section of the ruins seems to be the 
most important.*** It is on a rise, cut off sharply as we have seen on the south 
by the steep bank of the Wadi el-Wala, and on the east almost equally steeply 
by the small wadi which, as we have seen runs along its e. side. The w. 
side of the main section of Kh. Iskander on this rise is cut off from the 
hill which rises to the west of it by a wide depression, which runs along the 
entire w. side of the rise and from the air makes the appearance of a wide, 
deep moat. The n. side of the rise is similarly cut off from the rising slope 
beyond it. Seen from the air, the outlines of the site are very clear. The 
entire area of this rise is still enclosed with the remnants of a great, strong 
wall, and measures about 150 m. square. It is divided into two roughly equal 
halves by an e.-w. wall through the enclosed area. There are traces of 
large square towers at each of the four corners of the enclosed square com- 
pound, and also near the middle of each wall. The walls are built of roughly 
hewn flint blocks. The n. wall is about the best preserved one, and measures 
1.70 m. thick. There are clear foundation remains of houses built against 
the n. wall, inside the enclosure, with less clear traces of houses against the 
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inside faces of the other walls, The small plain to the north of the site, which 
soon merges with the slope that rises to the hill above it, also has some remains 
of ancient foundation ruins. East of this main walled area is another fully 
as large, located between the two small parallel wudyén, and which further- 
more extends somewhat beyond the eastern of the two wudydén. In this area 
there are some foundation remains of houses(?), but for the most part it is 
dotted with menhir-circles and large standing or fallen menhirs, all of which 
give this area the appearance of a tremendous ancient cemetery. Near the 
s. w. end of this area are several of these stone circles, about 3 m. in diameter, 
and others nearby of from 1.50 to 1.80 m. in diameter. Near the n.w. end 
of this area are two large stone circles, measuring approximately 5.50 m. 
in diameter. The individual menhirs measure on the average 1.70 by .45 
by .30m. The actual length of these stones is greater, because they are 
deeply sunk into the soil. In the same area are numerous large menhirs, 
most of which have fallen to the ground. One of them, a great flint monolith 
is 4m. long, measures 1.30 m. wide at its base, and tapers at its top to a 
/ width of .65m. It is .50m. thick. Some of the stone circles in this area 
are placed over strongly built stone platform foundations. In this area of 
stone circles and single menhirs were numerous EB IV—MB I sherds, but 
large quantities of them were found in and around the great walled area on 
the rise to the west of it. Kh. Iskander was a large settlement, which 
in its day controlled the track leading to and across the Wadi ei-Wala. The 
site is hardly distinguishable at first, particularly when approached from the 
east, but it revealed its presence through the numerous sherds strewn over 
the surface. We actually found it while carefully examining the length of 
the Wadi el-Wala west of Rujm Mlehleb for a Roman bridge, which was 
once seen in the vicinity.*°* Kh. Iskander marks a direct continuation of the 
long line of EB sites which stretched throughout the entire length of Trans- 
jordan. The area of Kh. Iskander extended at one time apparently on 
both sides of the Wadi el-Wali. Immediately opposite the walled area of 
Kh. Iskander, on the s. side of the wdédi, are cultivated fields. At the e. end 
of these fields, however, just west of the point on the s. side of the Wadi 
el-Wala where the new road crosses the stream and begins the ascent to the 
south, there stands an imposing menhir. It is a very large, limestone 
monolith, and is oriented n.n.w. by s.s.e. Another one is half buried in 
the ground to the e.n.e. The standing menhir is about 3m. high. To be 
more exact, measuring from the present level of the ground into which its 
base is sunk for perhaps at least as much as another half a metre, on the 
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n. side it is 2.82 m. high, and on the s., 3.02 m. high; it is 1.60 m. wide at 
the base, 1.35 m. wide at a height of 1m., 1.10 m. wide at the height of 
2m., and about .85 wide at the top; it has an average thickness of about 
.30m. No sherds were found by these two menhirs, but as we have seen, 
they are not isolated examples, but are a part of a large field of them on the 
n. side of the Wadi el-Wala, immediately to the n.w. of these two. The 
menhirs, both on the n. and s. sides of the Wadi el-Wala, and particularly 
the one on the s. side, because it happens to be in position, have a striking 
resemblance to the menhir at Ader and to the Hajr Mansiib at el-Megheirat, 
although the Iskander menhirs have not the grooves across their faces as 
on those at Ader and el-Megheirat.*®° When one considers in this connection 
also the sarabit discovered at el-Lejjin below the EB site there *** and those 
found by Albright and Kyle at the EB sanctuary of Bab edh-Dhra‘,**? it will 
be seen that all such sarabit in southern Transjordan belong to the EB [IV— 
MB I period (Fig. 48). 3 

About 1.5km. farther down the Wadi el-Wala, at the point where the 
stream-bed narrows and the water has cut deep grooves in the rock for its 
flow, is situated a small, completely destroyed, Nabataean-Roman-Byzantine 
site, called Kh. Tahfinet el-Wala (169). A few worn sherds of these periods 
were found. In the ruins of a comparatively modern building there, which 
was once used as a mill, may be seen many building blocks, which were taken 
from a previous Nabataean-Roman building. It too may have served as a 
‘mill, whose wheels were turned by the flow of the stream, which has a swift 
current at this point of the Wadi el-Wala. 

Immediately to the west of Kh. Tahtinet el-WAla, across the small Wadi 
Abii Khirgeh *°* which joins the Wadi el-Wala, on the bottom slope of the 
hill known as Qanan el-‘Asi,**® is another large site, which can be dated no 
later than EB IV. For want of a better name we shall call it Kh. Abi 
Khirgeh (170). It is a large site, but has been so completely ploughed over 
and generally torn up, that practically nothing remains except a few frag- 
ments of walls protruding above the surface of the ground, particularly on 
the s.e. slope just above the point where the Wadi Aba Khirgeh joins the 
Wadi el-W4la. These walls were made of large, roughly hewn flint blocks. 
Numerous sherds were found, belonging to EB IV—MB I, having proved, as 
is usually the case, to be more indestructible than the great walls and strong 
houses which were built when the EB pottery was fashioned. The location 


35 Bulletin 65, p. 27; ANNUAL XIV, pp. 46-7. 
39 ANNUAL XIV, p. 45. Pe 
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of this large EB site above a strong source of water, and on the slope of a 
hill, reminds one of the location of the EB site of el-Lejjin.*° Near the 
top of the high hill called Qanan el-‘Asi, is a small, indistinguishable ruin, 
and on the very top an ancient stone circle about 5m. in diameter. The 


Ex 


Fig. 48. Menhir at Kh. Iskander. 


Roman road coming from Libb reaches the Wadi el-Wala, descending from 
the plateau on a line partly paralleling the Wadi Abi Khirgeh. Descending 
on horseback from Libb to the Wadi el-Wala, we came across broken parts of 
eleven Roman milestones at a place about 4 km. north of Kh. Abii Khirgeh, 
where there is a well-preserved stretch of the Roman road.*°* There were 
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some Roman sherds on the ground. About a kilometre farther s. w., on the 
top of a hill overlooking the Wadi Abi Khirgeh, we came upon a small 
completely ruined Roman post, with a small number of Roman sherds by it. 
We were unable to find traces of the Roman bridge reported by Domaszewski *°* 
among others, which evidently crossed the Wadi el-Wala close by Kh. Tahiinet 
el-Wala. Several hundred metres east of the point where the modern road 
crosses the Wadi el-Wala, and east of where the large menhir stands on the 
s. side of the wddi, are the remnants of a bridge, known as the Haj bridge, 
which does not look Roman but comparatively modern. Large sections of the 
bridge made of great blocks of large and small stones cemented together are 
now lying in the stream bed. About 3km. south of the menhir on the s. 
side of the Wadi el-Wala, following the new road which leads to Dhibin, and 
which in considerable parts of its length either parallels or crosses or even 
is built over portions of the old Roman road, are the remains of six Roman 
milestones on the right side of the road and in the depression below it.‘ 

Following a well marked track from Dhibah, we crossed the Seil Heidan, 
the w. continuation of the Wadi el-Wala, to el-Qereiyat on its n. side. Both 
the descent and the ascent were very steep, so much so that one of the underfed 
pack horses which we had been compelled to take with us collapsed under its 
load when near the top of the ascent on the n. side of the Seil Heidin, and 
started rolling down the hillside. This place is about 9km. in a straight 
line w.n. w. of Dhibin. El-Qereiyat *°* (171) is a large, completely destroyed 
site on an eminence, with a few modern, rude buildings set among the ruins. 
The site is marked from the distance by a large butm tree on its n.e. side. 
The level stretch around the base of the hill, the slopes, and the top of the 
hill are covered with ruins, among which are numerous cisterns. In one of 
the ruined buildings on the e.s.e. side over a doorway is an architrave with 
a Byzantine cross on it. A mah scraps of painted Nabataean and Roman ware 
were found, and also some Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds, beside 
numerous modern sherds. In other words, there has been a continuous occupa- 
tion of el-Qereiyat from about the first century B.c. down to our day. The 
region round about the site is cultivated. 

About 6 km. w. n. w. of el-Qereiyat in a straight line is el-Mekawer *°° (178), 
which has been correctly identified with Machaerus,*° infamous because of 


402 PAT, pp. 22-3; II, p. 305. 
493 For the inscriptions on these milestones see PA I, pp. 29-30. 
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the execution there of John the Baptist by Herod Antipas.*°* It was first 
fortified by Alexander Jannaeus (106-79 B.c.), and rebuilt and fortified by 
Herod the Great after it had been destroyed by Gabinius.*°* After the death 
of Herod the Great, Machaerus was inherited by Herod Antipas, who had 
John the Baptist put to death there.*°® It was subsequently again occupied 
by the Romans, who withdrew in 66 a. p. at the beginning of the Revolt and 
once more reoccupied it after the fall of Jerusalem. It was finally destroyed 
by L. Bassus.**° Josephus gives an excellent description of Machaerus as 
rebuilt and refortified by Herod the Great.*** According to Pliny, Machaerus 
was next to Jerusalem the strongest fortress in Palestine.‘’? Situated on a 
hill at the w. edge of the plateau, overlooking the descent to the Dead Sea, 
which is visible from it, Machaerus does indeed occupy a strong position. 
There is little left of the massive buildings which once crowned the hill and 
the edge of the plateau, except an impressive spread of foundation ruins. 
Almost every house seems to have had its own cistern. There are certainly 
a hundred cisterns among the ruins, and as many again in the fields between 
el-Qereiyat and el-Mekawer. A few of them have been cleaned out and 
repaired, and were full of water at the time of our visit to the site in August, 
1936. Only a small portion of the extensive ancient fields and gardens 
around el-Mekawer, which stretch all the way to el-Qereiyit, are worked 
nowadays. Between these two sites there is a maze of garden and terrace 
walls, and it is obvious that at the times of the occupation of el-Qereiyat 
and el-Mekawer, the w. highland plateau was intensively cultivated by a 
large and industrious population. This is in striking contrast to the abandoned 
condition of much of this area today. With the garden and terrace walls 
in it now neglected for centuries, much of the good earth of this area has 
been washed away, exposing the naked and ugly rock beneath it. A few 
modern houses have been built among, and out of the ruins at Machaerus.*"® 
A direct track leads to Machaerus from Hammam Zergi Ma‘in, and thence 
to Libb and Dhiban.*** The ground at el-Mekawer has been so considerably 
chopped up that comparatively few sherds were found there in comparison 


4°77 Mt. 14, 3f.; Mk. 6, 14f.; Josephus, Antiquities XVIII 5. 2. 

*°S Josephus, BJ, VII, 6. 2; I, 8. 5; Antiquities XIV, 5. 4. 
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with the extent of the ruins. There was a small quantity of fine Nabataean 
ware of all kinds, and also of some coarse Nabataean ware, in addition to 
larger quantities of early Roman ware and sigillata. There were also early 
Byzantine sherds, and some mediaeval Arabic glazed sherds, Abel mentions 
the presence of two ruined churches.*** The best description of the position 
of Machaerus is given by Josephus,**® according to whom: 


“the nature of the place was very capable of affording the surest hopes of safety to 
those that possessed it; as well as delay and fear to those that should attack it; for 
what was walled in was itself a very rocky hill, elevated to a very great height, which 
circumstances alone made it very hard to be subdued.” 


All of the site of Machaerus was not limited to the area on and around the 
hill on the w. edge of the plateau. It included also the fairly flat top of the 
very steep hill immediately opposite el-Mekiwer to the west, which is called 
el-Meshnegeh **7 (179). The top of this completely isolated hill has been 
strongly walled, and if there were a fortress there at one time, it would seem 
to have been well nigh impossible to reduce it through direct attack. The 
jumble of ruins on top of the hill does not permit the planning of any particular 
fortress building, unless extensive excavations are undertaken. The tremen- 
dous walls which are visible there, whose stones are set in unusually thick 
layers of plaster, together with the fact that the inside surfaces of the wall 
were thickly plastered, and that there are channels leading from one room to 
the other, have convinced us that most of the visible walls on the w. and s. w. 
sides of el-Meshnegeh belong to reservoirs, and that the entire top of the hill 
had been turned into a huge catch-basin for the storage of rain-water. There 
is one birkeh there, the outlines of which are still quite visible, and which 
has not been as completely filled with debris as the other small reservoirs. It 
is oriented n.e. by s.w. and measures 11.65 by 5.68 m. Mounds of earth 
were thrown up around its outer sides to help deflect the rain-water into it. 
At the n. e. corner of this birkeh may be seen steps supported on vaults leading 
down into it. At the w. and n. w. sides of the hill-top there are the remains of 
at least three more strongly walled and thickly plastered reservoirs. The 
roughly rectangular top of the hill, which is oriented approximately n.-s., 
measures about 74 by 40 m., the wall enclosing it following the irregular 
contours of the hill. The large water supply stored on the top of el-Mesh- 
neqeh, together with the strong wall that enclosed it, would have enabled a 
defending force to hold out indefinitely. The only feasible approach is the 
very steep track leading up the s.e. ridge of the hill, which connects it with 
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the narrow land bridge that binds it to the el-Mekawer hill, and a handful 
of men could have prevented an army from climbing it. A strong fortress 
building may yet be discovered on the top of el-Meshnegeh if excavations are 
; ever undertaken there, but in reality the entire hill-top is a fortress, with most 
te of its expanse devoted to the catching and retaining of a very considerable 
; water supply. The fact that the top of el-Meshneqeh was used primarily as 
a catch-basin is borne out furthermore by the traces of a plastered conduit 
which once descended the s. e. slope of the hill. It joined the conduit on the 

n. side of the still comparatively well preserved road or bridge over the saddle 

_ which connects the two hills of el-Meshnegeh and el-Mekawer. It is also 
quite evident that another conduit led down the n. w. slope of the el-Mekawer 

hill and joined the same conduit paralleling the road or bridge over the above 
mentioned saddle. The water which was thus carried down the sides of the 
two opposite hills met in the conduit over the connecting saddle. The water 
was then led through another conduit which branched off from about the 
mei middle of the level conduit to some great cisterns below the n. side of the 
: connecting saddle. Traces of these stone-built conduits, the inside surfaces 
of which were lined with thick layers of plaster, are still visible, particularly 
over the saddle between the two hills. Flights of steps were apparently built 
on the slopes of the two hills next to the conduits, and some of their foundations 
are still visible. The roadway over the saddle between the two hills is 2.90 m. 
wide, and still preserved to an average height of .80m. It is built of large, 
roughly hewn, rectangular flint blocks. The plastered conduit on the n. side 
of this roadway is 1.60 m. wide, this width being necessitated probably by the 
rush of waters that came down into it from the opposite hillsides during the 
rainy season. Much larger quantities of fine Nabataean sherds of all kinds, 
A ‘ including sigillata of the ‘ Pergamene’ type were found on top of el-Mesh- 
‘ cs neqeh than at el-Mekawer. There were also fragments of fine glass-ware, and 
oe several pieces of early Byzantine pottery. The presence of large numbers of 
Nabataean sherds does not at all mean that el-Meshneqeh was originally a 

Nabataean site, but implies merely that the influence of Nabataean pottery 

could not be kept from this place and from el-Mekawer, when after all it was 

the dominant pottery in all of southern Transjordan during the entire history 

of Machaerus. The connection of the Herodians with the Nabataeans was 

also a very close one, and it will be recalled that Herod Antipas, the son of 

Herod the Great, was at one time married to the daughter of the Nabataean 
3 Fe king,*** Aretas IV. Two coins were found at el-Meshneqeh. One of them 
es is in too poor a state of preservation for the lettering which was once on it to 
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be legible, but on the reverse side are visible two cornucopias, with a poppy 
head between them. It could very well belong to the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus. The other coin was well preserved, and its lettering was very legible. 
It belongs to the well known type which reads “in the second year of the 
freedom of Zion ”.**° In other words, the two coins span the entire period 
of history of this important site, which is inseparable from Machaerus, made 
famous by the Herods. Below the el-Meshnegeh hill to the s. w., w., and n. w., 
are visible numerous small stone enclosures, in which the inhabitants of the 
site probably herded their flocks of goat and sheep at night time. Opposite 
el-Meshnegeh, on the n. slope of the Wadi el-Meshnegeh, may be seen a number 
of openings which may originally have been tombs (?). We were unable to 
examine them. 

Ed-Deir, about 2 km. s.-s.s. e. of el-Mekawer, is a completely ruined site on 
a slight rise, and shows the same occupational history as el-Mekiwer. About 
3 km, e.-e. n. e. of el-Mekawer is Kh. ‘Atarfis (‘Atariz) (180). It is situated 
on a high point, on the ridge which forms the water-shed between the Seil 
Heidin and the Wadi Zerqi Ma‘in.**° Once a large, walled site, there is 
nothing left of Kh. ‘Ataris today except a mass of shapeless ruins, marked 
by a butm tree and several modern graves on the very top of the ruins.*** 
A large number of EI I-II sherds was found, and several Hellenistic sherds 
which seem to belong to about the 2nd century B.c. There were also some 
Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds there. There is 
“a small village immediately north of the khirbeh, whose houses have been 
constructed largely out of stones taken from the ruins. The name of Kh. 
‘Ataris may well be a modern variation of the ancient ‘Atarét,‘*? as Musil 
has suggested.*** Inasmuch as the similarity in names is supported by the 
presence of EI pottery, we consider the identification of ‘Ataris with ‘Atarét 
a most likely one. 

Less than 3 km. to the n.e. of Kh. ‘Atarfis, we came to Rujm ‘Atartis *** 
(181), situated on the top of a high hill, visible all the way from the section 
of the central highway through Transjordan east of this point. Kh. ‘Ataris 
and Dhiban can be seen from the top of the hill, which also commands a clear 
view over the Wadi Zerqa Ma‘in. A bit of the Dead Sea is also visible from 
this site. The hill is almost completely isolated, being accessible only by a 
narrow saddle on the s. w. side and a narrow ridge on the n.e. side leading 
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to the hill beyond it. On the fairly level top of the hill are the ruins of a 
once strongly built fortress, which is oriented s.s.e. by n.n.w. The fortress 
is in such a ruined condition that it was difficult to obtain any accurate 
measurements of its size, but it seems to measure about 19 by 18 m. The n. 
wall is the best preserved one. The fortress was further strengthened by a 
glacis built against its walls. At the n.e. corner the glacis is 2.30 m. thick 
at the base, and rises to a height of 4.50 m. against the wall. The glacis and 
the walls are built of roughly hewn flint blocks. Beyond the s. w. corner of 
the ruined fortress are two cisterns. There is a terebinth tree growing among 
the ruins at the s.w. corner. The exposed position of the fortress of Rujm 
‘Ataris on the top of a high hill with steep sides resulted in most of its sherds 
being washed away. A few worn EI sherds were found, as well as a small 
number of early Roman sherds. Rujm ‘Ataris was a strong EI I-II fortress 
built in much the same wise as Rujm Mlehleb and Rujm Abi Sighan. It 
probably served as a protective post for the larger site of Kh. ‘Ataris, and 
also guarded the tracks leading to and from the Wadi Zerqi Ma‘in. Indeed 
there was little that could pass within a considerable distance of Rujm ‘Ataris 
without being seen by the watchers on its roof. 

E.n.e. of Rujm ‘Ataris is Kh. Umm Lahwad (182), on the e. side of the 
Wadi Abi Hesheib. It is a completely destroyed, rather small site, with a 
number of cisterns among the ruins, amidst which one modern house stands. 
Ancient terraces, now neglected, can be seen leading down the slope of the 
wadi. There are some distinct wall remains of obviously Byzantine buildings, 
from which stones were taken for the construction of the new house, There 
were small quantities of EI I-II sherds, numerous fine Nabataean sherds of 
all kinds, including sigillata, many late Byzantine sherds, and some painted 
mediaeval Arakic ware. To the n.n.e. is el-Himeh ** (183). It is another 
practically featureless small ruin, with a terebinth tree growing among the 
fallen stones. In a country where every tree possible has been uprooted for 
charcoal and firewood, and never replaced by others, a tree is distinctive, and 
if left standing always has the character of a sacred tree. A few worn EI 
sherds were found, and some worn Nabataean sherds, as well as several Byzan- 
tine ones and one chalcolithic celt. To the e.-e. n. e. of it is el-Hfiimah (184), 
a small, completely destroyed site, which seems to have consisted mainly of 
one rectangular building, some of whose foundation walls made of well cut 
blocks of stone can still be made out. No sherds could be found. To judge 
from the nature of the site, it would seem to be Roman or early Byzantine 
originally. 
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A little more than 3 km. n. e. of Libb **° is Kh. ed-Deleilat el-Gharbiyeh *?" 
(185). It is a large, completely ruined site, with remains of some vaulted 
rooms still visible, and a large complement of cave-cisterns and cisterns. There 
were numerous Nabataean sherds of all kinds, including creamy core sigillata, 
Byzantine sherds, and large quantities of painted and glazed mediaeval Arabic 
sherds. About 2 km. to the e.-e.n.e. is Kh. Dallfl (186), a small, ruined 
site, with the same occupational history as Kh. ed-Deleilit el-Gharbiyeh. 

About 2.5 km. n.w. of Kh. Nit] *** is el-Herbej *® (192). It is a small, 
almost featureless site, with the exception of the foundations of a rather large 
building. There are several worn Roman sherds, in addition to some Byzan- 
tine and mediaeval Arabic wares. About 1.5 km. w.-w.n.w. of it is Kh. 
Saifeh **° (191). It is a long, low mound, on top of which are half a dozen 
poor modern houses. Painted Nabataean, sigillata, fragments of Byzantine 
ware, and glazed and painted mediaeval Arabic sherds were found there. 
Less than 3 km. to the w.s.w. is Kh. Kherifeh *** (190). It is a small ruin, 
with the foundation walls of a small Roman building still visible. The sherds 
extend from Nabataean and Roman through Byzantine to mediaeval Arabic. 
Less than a kilometre to the s.-s.s.e. is Kh. Setihah **? (189). It is a prac- 
tically featureless ruined site, with the exception of some foundation walls at 
the s. end, and the usual complement of cave-cisterns and cisterns. The sherds 
are as above. About 2 km. to the s. w. is Kh. Mereijmet esh-Sherqiyeh *** (187), 
a small site, with numerous foundation walls visible, the usual cisterns, and 
the same sherds as above. It will be seen in the s. section of the rich Madeba 
plain, there was a dense population, particularly from the Nabataean to the 
mediaeval Arabic times. The absence of sites preceding the Nabataean in 
this area means merely, it seems to us, that all traces of them have been 
wiped out by the subsequent settlements, and by modern occupancy. About 
5 km. n.n.w. of Madeba is Kufeir Abi Bedd *** (193), which is a small rude 
village built on an ancient Roman-Byzantine-mediaeval Arabic site. There is 
a peculiar great circular (?) stone there, about a fourth of which is buried 
in the ground. It is standing on edge. At the present time it is 1.80 m, above 
ground, is 2.90 m. in diameter, and is .40 m. thick. It may originally have 
been a great millstone. Four km. s.w. of Ma‘in is el-Megheirat, where we 
previously visited a dolmen field.***° Pére de Vaux has recently discovered 
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there a large number of EB IV-MB I sherds, which he has graciously per- 
mitted us to mention. Pére Mallon had previously visited the site and 
collected sherds there.**** 

With the approximate conclusion of our explorations in southern Trans- 
jotdan from ‘Aqabah to Madeba, it is possible to venture some suggestions 
with regard to the nature and extent of the Nabataean kingdom, and particu- 
larly the relationship of its parts to each other. The day has passed when 
the entire development and the great wealth of the Nabataean kingdom can 
be ascribed exclusively to the caravan trade, and the Nabataean state charac- 
terized as a loosely organized association of caravaneers.**® The Nabataeans 
engaged in trade to a great extent, to be sure, but they also engaged in in- 
dustry *** and to a very extensive and intensive degree in agriculture,*** which 
met the demands of a thickly settled kingdom. Petra cannot be understood 
merely as a “caravan city,” as it has so frequently been called.*** It was 
also the center of a great agricultural area which was intensively cultivated. 
One of the most graphic illustrations of the nature of the agricultural civili- 
zation of the Nabataeans between the first century B.c. and the 2nd century 
A. D. is to be found in the representations of the fertility deities found in the 
beautiful Nabataean temple at Kh. et-Tannir,**® which will be fully dealt 
with in a separate volume devoted to the excavations carried on there by the 
joint expedition of the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, and 
the Transjordan Department of Antiquities. The entire temple, and numerous 
other Nabataean temples of this period, were devoted completely to the 
fertility cult.** 

The Nabataean kingdom in southern Transjordan was as highly organized 
as it was intensively settled. Not only did the Nabataeans have numerous 
fixed posts guarding their trade-routes, such as the one at Bayir Wells near 
its s.e. border,*#? or at ‘Ain Shellaleh in the Wadi Ramm,*** or along the 


4358 Mallon, Teleilat Ghassil, p. 155, Pl. 63: 4-9. 
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trade-route leading through the WaAdi el-‘Arabah,*** but there were also long 
lines of frontier posts and watch-towers and sometimes key-fortresses.**® These 
guarded particularly the boundaries along the e. side of the fertile part of the 
Nabataean territory in southern Transjordan, protecting the rich, cultivated 
plateau lands that had once marked the kingdoms of Moab and Edom. The 
Nabataeans adopted the methods of defence and organization which the 
Edomites and Moabites had worked out before them, improving upon them, 
and enlarging their scope. On practically every one of the numerous towers 
and frontier posts and fortresses of the long line of defences on the e. boun- 
daries of the Edomite and Moabite kingdoms, stretching from the top of the 
Neqb Shtar to the Wadi el-Hesi,**® and from the WAdi el-Hesa to the n.e. 
corner of Moab, Nabataean sherds were found in addition to Edomite and 
Moabite EI sherds. The earlier buildings were either taken over dierctly by 
the Nabataeans, sometimes with the addition of superstructures of their own, 
or new buildings were erected next to, enclosing, inside of, or in the immediate 
vicinity of the older ones. In addition, the Nabataeans built many new for- 
tresses and watch-towers of their own on previously unoccupied sites.*** 
About five hundred Nabataean watch-towers, fortresses, villages, and towns, 
most of the latter situated in their day in the midst of cultivated fields, have 
now been examined by the archaeological survey expeditions of the American 
School of Oriental Research in the areas between the Gulf of ‘Aqabah and a 
line approximately parallel with the n. end of the Dead Sea. On practically 
all of them greater or lesser quantities of Nabataean sherds were found. It is 
therefore specially noteworthy that north of an imaginary line which may 
be drawn w.-e. through Madeba *** the American School of Oriental Research 
expeditions have found no sites marked by the Nabataean pottery. Beyond 
this line, all vestiges of the now familiar egg-shell thin, reddish-buff, plain 
or painted or rouletted Nabataean wares **® simply cease to exist. This line 
running through Madeba and continuing eastward to the desert would mark 
the northernmost extent of Nabataean settlement in southern Transjordan.**° 
This does not mean that Nabataean political control extended over all of this 


444 ANNUAL XV, pp. 9-47. 53. 141-2. 

446 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 69-73. 83; XV, p. 139. 

446 HUCA XI, pp. 143-4; see above pp. 73. 79. 103. 117. 121-2. 

447 AJA XXXVIII, pp. 217-8; XLI, p. 362; ANNUAL XIV, p. 83; XV, pp. 139-140. 

448 Bulletin 68, p. 15; Cantineau I, p. 20, n. 2; Pauly-Wissowa, Real- en 
XVI: 2, col. 1459; ANNUAL XIV, p. 6. 

449 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 74-6; XV, pp. 13-16. 

450 ANNUAL XIV, sites 55. 56. 59. 61-65. 76. 79; XV, sites 237. 238; Bulletin 65, pp. 
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area. From it must be excepted that part of Herodian-controlled Peraea, 
which according to Josephus **' extended from “ Machaerus in the south to 
Pella in the north, while its breadth is from Philadelphia to the Jordan.” *°* 
Our survey has shown that the s. boundary of Peraea can be drawn eastward 
from the Dead Sea on a line with Machaerus to the top of the w. edge of the 
Moabite plateau. Its e. boundary, at least in former Moabite territory, could 
be fixed by a n.-s. line running somewhat west of Madebai. The description 
of the breadth of Peraea “from Philadelphia to the Jordan ” should probably 
be changed to “ from the Jordan to about one half the way to Philadelphia.” *** 
When the daughter of Aretas IV was about to be divorced from Herod Antipas, 
the son of Herod the Great, she asked to be sent to Machaerus. Josephus de- 
scribes Machaerus as being on the border of the dominions of the two kings, 
which is correct, but he wrongly places it in the territory of Aretas.*** To 
escape from Machaerus *** to the security of her father’s kingdom meant for the 
daughter of Aretas a flight of only a few miles. Numerous Nabataean con- 
trolled settlements existed immediately south and east of that small, more or 
less rectangular part of Peraea which stretched along the n.e. side of the 
Dead Sea. 

The discovery of the n. limit of sites with Nabataean sherds would alone 
have made possible the approximate fixing of the n. boundary of the Nabataean 
kingdom in s. Transjordan, without considering the e. and s. extent of Peraea 
and the s. extent of the Decapolis Union. The line of demarcation between 
these boundaries may not be too rigidly drawn. As has been shown else- 
where,*** some sites with both Nabataean and Roman sherds have been found 
in the part of Peraea south of the n. end of the Dead Sea. This is to be 
expected, because Nabataean wares could not be strictly limited by a boundary 
line. While there were but few Nabataean sherds at Machaerus, we have seen 
that they abounded at el-Meshnegeh opposite it.°? Whether or not the n. 
boundary of the Nabataean kingdom in Transjordan coincides exactly with 
a line running w.-e. approximately through Madeba, with the exception of the 
Peraea area, the fact remains that Nabataean settlements marked by Nabataean 
pottery are not to be found north of this line. The s. extent of the Nabataean 


‘5. BJ III, 3, 3. 

#52 Abel II, pp. 147. 154. 483 Cf. Josephus, Antiquities XX. 1, 1. 

454 Josephus, Antiquities XVIII. 5, 1; ef. however, BJ III. 3, 3. I should like here to 
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of Aretas IV to flee south of the Arnon to find refuge in her father’s kingdom. 

*55 See above pp. 131-5. 
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kingdom reached at least as far as Meda’ in Saleh.*** Its easternmost boundary 
was probably marked by the e. side of the Wadi Sirhan.**® Its western was 
limited in part by the Dead Sea **° and the ‘Arabah, while a Nabataean trade- 
corridor extended from the ‘Arabah to the Mediterranean via el-Hosb and 
Qurnub, among other important sites showing Nabataean settlements in the 
Negeb.*** From Gaza, vessels carried Nabataean merchandise to Italy and 
elsewhere along the Mediterranean coast.*°? Nabataean overland trade-routes 
led from Aila and Petra through Sinai ‘** to Egypt,‘** not to mention the 
sea-route through the Red Sea.*** One of the most important trade-routes 
followed by the Nabataeans led to Syria, where indeed the Nabataeans had 
firmly established themselves. In view of the existence of an important part 
of the Nabataean kingdom in southern Syria, it becomes necessary to explain 
its connection with the s. part of the kingdom in Transjordan and Arabia, and 
to give a satisfactory reason for the almost complete absence of Nabataean 
sherds north of the Madeba line. 5 

At various times from 85 B.c. on, when Aretas III ruled in Damascus,*** 
the Nabataeans were in control of Damascus. From then on, till Trajan in 
106 A.D. incorporated almost the entire Nabataean kingdom into a Roman 
province (Arabia adquisita),*°* which was administered from Bostra,*** the 
Hauran and the Jebel Druze remained largely Nabataean.*®® Indeed, the 
Hauran, as elsewhere, has furnished Nabataean texts which date after 106 a. p. 
_ They indicate for the Haurin what is true of other parts of the former Naba- 
taean kingdom, namely that with the absorption of the Nabataean kingdom 
into the Roman empire, the Nabataeans did not immediately disappear from 


458 ANNUAL XIV, p. 74; XV, pp. 50. 57. 109; AJA XLI, p. 361; Jaussen et Savignac, 
MA II: 1, pp. 107 ff.; Cantineau I p. 3. 

‘5° One of the most important Nabataean posts in s.e. Transjordan near the Wadi 
Sirhin was Bayir Wells; cf. ANNUAL XIV, pp. 72-5; AJA XLI, p. 362. 

460 ANNUAL XV, pp. 6-7; Abel II, p. 167. 

401 AJA XLI, p. 361; ANNUAL XV, pp. 19-20. 118; QDAP III: 3, p. 133; Cantineau I, 
p. 20, n. 4. 

462 AJA XLI, p. 361; Cantineau I, p. 21, n. 8; Levi Della Vida, Una Bilingue Greco- 
Nabataea a Coo, Clara Rhodos Vol. IX, pp. 139-148; CIS I, 119. 122; Lidzbarski, Alt- 
semitische Texte, pp. 40-2, n. 52; CIS II, 157-59. 
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44 Cantineau I, p. 20, n. 6; Clermont-Ganneau, Les Nabatéens en Egypte, Recueil 
d@Archéologie Orientale VIII, 1924, pp. 229-57. 

4° Cantineau I, p. 2; Strabo II, 5. 12. 

468 Antiquities XIII. 15, 2; 13, 5; BJ I. 4, 3. 

467 Kammerer, p. 260, fig. 19. 
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off the face of the earth, stop using the Nabataean script, or cease building 
temples devoted to Nabataean deities. In other words, the impact of the 
Roman conquest did not immediately destroy the cultural life of the Naba- 
taeans, which continued for the most part well down into the 2nd century A. D. 
One text from the Hauran is dated to the 7th year of Hadrian’s reign, that is, 
to 124 a.p. Another seems to date from the 42nd year after the establishment 
of the Roman province of Arabia, that is, to 148 4. p.**° Damascus was occu- 
pied in 65 B. c. by Roman legions under Lollius and Metellus, and then under 
Scaurus, who had been sent into Syria from Armenia by Pompey.‘ Under 
Cassius (44-42 B. c.), there was a Roman commandant, Fabius, in Damascus.*** 
The Nabataeans seem to have regained control of Damascus during the reign 
of Aretas IV, who ruled from 9 B.c. to 40 a.p. He was represented in 
Damascus by an ethnarch, who attempted to arrest Paul.*** During the reign 
of Malichus II (40-70/71 a.p.), the Nabataeans again lost control over 
Damascus, this time apparently to the legions of Nero *** (53-68 a.p.), but 
continued to hold the territory to the e. and s.e. of it. They remained in 
possession of Admedera (Dumeir), the first station on the Damascus-Palmyra 
route.*7> While the Nabataeans were not again to regain control of Dam- 
ascus,*** they remained firmly established in the Haurin and the Jebel Druze. 
Numerous Nabataean settlements such as Suweida and Si‘, for example, with 
their splendid temples and Nabataean inscriptions, testify to the permanency, 
intensiveness, and highly developed character of the Nabataean occupation. 
How then was this part of the Nabataean kingdom in Syria connected with 
the Nabataean kingdom in Transjordan and Arabia? Both parts of the Naba- 
taean kingdom, it will be recalled, were under the sovereignty of the same 
kings. 477 

A main highway leads through central Transjordan from ‘Aqabah and 
Madeba directly to the Haurin and to Vamascus. It is the highway along 
which the Eastern Kings travelled at the end of the Early Bronze Age, and 
which in the Early Iron Age was known as the “royal highway,” as it is 


“7° Cantineau I, p. 21, nos. 1. 3; Abel IT, p. 168. 
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today, and which Trajan used for the building of his famous road. It is 
probable that many Nabataean caravans used this central n.-s. track. That 
is why a Nabataean text has been found at Zizd,*** and why Nabataean sherds 
and several Nabataean coins have been found at Jerash,*® (and, as we shall 
see, several Nabataean sherds at Tell edh-Dhahab el-Gharbiyeh).**° Additional 
texts, sherds, and coins may well be found at other important trade-centers in 
northern Transjordan. This highway, however, cannot be accounted as a 
life-line connecting the two separated parts of the Nabataean kingdom in 
southern Syria and southern Transjordan. It could have been too easily 
severed, so far as the Nabataeans were concerned, for them to depend upon it 
completely or even mainly for the uninterrupted flow of trade which was 
vitally important for the economic life of the kingdom; and from a military 
point of view it would have been suicidal. Altogether, it would be impossible 
to understand the development of the Syrian part of the Nabataean kingdom 
if there were no other connection with Nabataean Transjordan and Arabia 
than that afforded by the “royal road ” which traversed the length of Eastern 
Palestine. 

We have seen that the northern limit of Nabataean settlements in Trans- 
jordan was fixed by a line that can be drawn w.-e. from approximately the n. 
end of the Dead Sea. Nabataean expansion farther north was prevented on 
the one hand by the Herodian control of Peraea, and on the other by the 

Decapolis Union. To the archaeological explorer, who has been working his 
' way northward from the southernmost boundary of Transjordan and coming 
across literally hundreds of large and small Nabataean settlements of all 
kinds, it is somewhat perplexing at first to enter a district where absolutely no 
traces of Nabataean sherds can be found, at least on the surface. The Naba- 
taean pottery is replaced everywhere by contemporary early Roman wares. It 
may be said that this holds true for the sites examined between the Madeba 
line and the Wadi Zerqi. This striking difference in kinds of pottery in 
Transjordan belonging to the period extending approximately from the first 
century B.c. to the 2nd century A.D. is all the more strange in view of the 
fact that throughout all of Eastern Palestine which the ASOR expedition has 
thus far examined there is, at least as far as the early Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages are concerned, the most striking similarity of pottery types. This simi- 
larity extends to pottery in Western Palestine of contemporary periods, 
although there are distinguishable differences, particularly in ornamentation. 
The texture of the wares may indeed be different, being conditioned by local 
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clays, but generally speaking the pottery types in these ages are the same both 
in Trans- and Cisjordan. It is furthermore to be noted that the first century 
B. century 4a.D. pottery in non-Nabataean Transjordan is, generally 
speaking, the same as contemporary pottery in Western Palestine. Viewed 
from this point of view, one may say that the typical Nabataean pottery found 
in Nabataean Transjordan is a “sport,” being decidedly an exception to the 
rule. The surprising thing then is not that Nabataean pottery ceases suddenly 
north of the Madeba line, but rather that south of it there should at all be a 
pottery so markedly different from contemporary wares in the rest of Trans- 
jordan and Western Palestine. It remains yet to be seen if typical Nabataean 
pottery will be found in the Haurin or in the Jebel Druze. None has been 
reported yet, but that hardly means that it may not still be found. It is to 
be remembered that only during the last few years has Nabataean pottery been 
recognized as such in southern Transjordan. If Nabataean pottery is found 
in southern Syria, the isolation of the two parts of the Nabataean kingdom 
from each other will be all the more marked. However, even if Nabataean 
pottery is not found there, the question still remains as to the relationship of 
the two parts of the Nabataean kingdom, so radically separated from each 
other by the territory mainly of the Decapolis Union. There was, we believe, 
a more vital connection between these two parts of the Nabataean kingdom 
than that furnished by the “ king’s highway ” through Transjordan, so much 
of which led through non-Nabataean territory. We suggest that this connec- 
tion was furnished by the Wadi Sirhan. 

Abel has alluded to the importance of the Wadi Sirhan for the Nabataeans, 
and its relationship to the e. frontier of their kingdom.**' It was, however, 
it seems to us, much more than a desert rift on the e. frontier. It was in 
former days what to a lesser degree it is now, a great highway leading from 
the heart of Arabia to the rich land of Syria and its contiguous territories. 
If it were possible today to explore the Wadi Sirhan, there would present 
itself, we believe, the complete explanation for the amazing development of 
the Syrian part of the Nabataean kingdom. There would probably be found 
along the length of the Wadi Sirhan a line of Nabataean caravanserais and 
pelice-posts similar to those found along the length of the Wadi el-‘Arabah 
between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of ‘Aqabah.*** The Nabataean caravans 
with their precious loads from Arabia followed the highway of the Wadi 
Sirhan to Syria, as naturally as similar caravans followed the tracks through 
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Arabia to southern Transjordan and the ‘Arabah, converging mainly on Petra, 
and radiating thence to Egypt, Gaza, and due northward also in part to Syria. 
The same process of settlement by the Nabataeans in fertile lands which took 
place in southern Transjordan, in the former territories of Edom and Moab, 
was repeated, and to a large degree contemporaneously, in southern Syria. 
The Nabataean occupation of southern Transjordan was more widespread and 
intensive, apparently, than the Nabataean occupation of southern Syria. Both, 
however, were natural developments of direct connections with Arabia. Even 
as in Transjordan, so in Syria, caravanserais sprang up to accommodate the 
rich Nabataean caravans, towns were built to shelter the numerous Nabataeans 
who remained as permanent settlers, temples were constructed to satisfy their 
religious needs. The victory of Obodas I over Alexander Jannaeus in 93 or 
90 B. c. certainly facilitated the Nabataean occupation of the Hauran and the 
Jebel Druze.*** It would have been a short-lived occupation, however, had it 
not been sustained by the life-line of the Nabataean controlled Wadi Sirhan 
which led to the supporting hinterland of Arabia. Similarly, we cannot believe, 
as Josephus *** would have us, that it was the hatred the Damascenes bore for 
Ptolemy the son of Mennaeus, which induced them in 85 B. c. to put the Na- 
bataean king, Aretas III, on the throne in Damascus and give him control over 
Coele-Syria. He came to the throne in Damascus because of the economic and 
military power of the Nabataeans, which had enabled them to penetrate through 
the Wadi Sirhan into southern Syria and to obtain a firm foothold there. If we 
understand the Nabataean settlement in the Hauran and the Jebel Druze not 
merely as the result of the economic advantages accruing to it through the 
central Transjordan trade-route to southern Syria, but particularly as the 
natural consequence of its geographical relationship to the Wadi Sirhan, then 
the relationship of the two widely separated parts of the Nabataean kingdom 
in southern Syria and southern Transjordan becomes more understandable 
than hitherto. They were divergent arms of Nabataean Arabia,*** and it 
mattered not therefore that they were separated by the territory of the 
Decapolis Union. 

As a result of archaeological investigation by Mr. and Mrs. George Hors- 
field, Pére Savignac, and the expeditions of the American School of Oriental 
Research, the process of Nabataean settlement in Transjordan has become 
clearer than the process of Nabataean settlement in Syria, which still requires 
much study. It has been found in Transjordan, as we have seen, that the 
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Nabataeans took possession of practically every EI site they came across. We 
should like briefly to discuss this process of settlement in Edom alone. Most 
of the Edomite sites were taken over by Nabataeans who moved in after the 
downfall of the Edomites, and introduced their own pottery. It is, however, 
not to be imagined that all the Edomites emigrated en bloc from their former 
territory to settle in southern Palestine, where the district in which they lived 
became known as Idumaea.**® Actually the picture of what happened is con- 
siderably different. Many of the Edomites, it is true, were pushed out by the 
infiltrating Nabataeans, and others probably had been driven out by the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians,**’ even before the accession of the 
Nabataeans to power. It is, however, no more reasonable to assume that all 
the Edomites left or were expelled from Edom than it is correct to say that 
all the Judaeans left or were expelled from their homeland as the result of 
similar conquests. There must have been many pure-blooded descendants of 
Edomites who remained in their own country, intermarried with the Naba- 
taeans, and eventually were effectively absorbed by them.*** There was after 
all a close blood kinship between Edomites and Nabataeans, as indeed there 
was between Judaeans and Edomites,**® and later between Judaeans and 
Idumaeans. The nature of the mutual relationships of these groups, and an 
interesting cycle of history, can be no better illustrated than by calling to 
mind the marriage of Herod Antipas, the son of Herod the Great of Idumaean 
origin, to the daughter of the Nabataean king, Aretas IV,—and their subse- 
quent divorce. It was quite likely therefore that many of the former Edomite 
fortresses and police-posts and villages were occupied in part, or even com- 
pletely, by Nabataeanized Edomites, just as in a partly contemporary period 
the throne of Judaea was occupied by Judaized Idumaeans.**° Similarly it 
can be said that, many former Moabite sites were not only occupied by Naba- 
taeans, but were repossessed by Nabataeanized Moabites. 

We shall reserve a discussion of the boundaries of Moab until we have 
finished treating the survey of the territory of Sihén, king of the Amorites, 
which extended as far north as the Wadi Zerqai, the River Jabbok of the 
Bible. The n. boundary of Moab changed considerably between the Wadi 
Méjib and the n. end of the Dead Sea during various periods. In this discus- 
sion of the adjoining boundaries of the two kingdoms it will also be necessary 
to introduce the treatment of the southern boundaries of the kingdom of 
‘Ammon. 
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The archaeological survey of Moab and Edom was supplemented by an 
aerial survey on November 5, 1936, due to the courtesy of the Air Officer 
Commanding Palestine and Transjordan.*** Squadron Leader Traill proved 
to be an ideal companion for this venture. His keen interest in archaeology, 
thorough knowledge of Transjordan, and quick understanding of archaeo- 
logical problems involved were largely responsible for whatever measure of 
success our aerial reconnaissance of southern Transjordan attained. The flight 
has already been fully described,**? and it will be necessary here only to add 
some pertinent details and new materials. Of importance was the aerial trac- 
ing of the Roman road which leading from Kh. Méteh to Kathrabba descends 
steeply to the Lisan ** (Fig. 49). Traces of the southward extension of this 
Roman road could be seen along the e. side of the Dead Sea leading directly 
to the Ghér es-Safi. It continued probably along the e. side of the ‘Arabah, 
crossing to the w. side at Gharandel (Arindela), where it united with the 
Roman road on the w. side of the “Arabah, and led then to Aila.*” 

The flight from es-Safi **° to Qasr el-Feifeh ** took only a few minutes. On 
the fairly flat hill-top of one of the foothills to the east bordering the Ghér, 
we saw a large rujm (Fig. 50). It seems to have been a site of considerable 
importance, and to judge from its general appearance might well belong to the 
Early Iron Age, if not to the Early Bronze Age. If it is what it appeared to 
be from the air, it may well have served to guard the track leading through 
the Ghor el-Feifeh to the top of the plateau east of it. Not far from this site, 
in a once irrigated tongue of land of the Ghoér el-Feifeh bounded by converging 
foothills on either side, are two walled areas, previously visited by Frank.** 
They might well represent the later Nabataean-Roman (?) successor to the 
earlier rujm nearby. Leading from the edge of the foothills where there 
is apparently a spring, there was visible from the air an aqueduct through 
which water was conducted to the easternmost walled square (Fig. 51a). This 
aqueduct must originally have connected with the extensive, irrigated garden 
area visible by a similar walled site, about 500 m. west of the above mentioned 
one. The lines of long garden terrace walls can still be seen (Fig. 51b). 
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Fig. 49. Roman road leading from Kathrabba to Dead Sea. 
(Courtesy Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Middle East). 
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The next site flown over was et-Telaih *°* (Fig. 52, et-Telah, showing birkeh 
and khirbeh in foreground, and beyond them remains of walled fields). The 


Fig. 50. Rujm east of Qasr el-Feifeh. 
(Courtesy Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Middle East). 


elaborately terraced and walled fields resembling tremendous checkerboards 
appeared even more impressive from the air than they had when we previously 
visited them on foot.**® Completely abandoned now, they still cover a consider- 
able area and testify to the energy and resourcefulness of the inhabitants of 


498 ANNUAL XV, pp. 12-13. 49° ANNUAL XV, p. 13. 
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the Nabataean and Roman site of et-Telaih. The flight continued until finally 
we were circling over the site of Tell el-Kheleifeh, which the American School 
subsequently excavated.*° 


Fig. 51. Nabataean-Roman site east of Qasr el-Feifeh. 


(Courtesy Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Middle East). 


The Wadi el-Hesa was also surveyed from the air, only one new site being 
seen **' in addition to those which had previously been discovered on foot. 
Circling over Jebel et-Tannfir *°? we could see nothing which had not been 
noticed during the excavations of Kh. et-Tannir. 


50° Bulletin 71, pp. 3-18; 72, pp. 2-13. 502 Bulletin 67, pp. 6-16; 69, pp. 7-18. 
5° See above p. 69. 
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SOUTH GILEAD AND ‘AMMON. 


Before continuing our discussion of boundaries and sites, it were well to 
define the term Gilead,®°* which is used very loosely in the Bible. In Num- 
bers 32, 33, the territory assigned to Gad, Reuben, and half the tribe of Manas- 


Fig. 51. Nabataean-Roman site east of Qasr el-Feifeh. 

(Courtesy Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Middle East). 
seh includes the kingdoms of Sihén, king of the Amorites, and Og, king of 
Bashan,—in other words, all the territory between the Arnon and the Yar- 


miak.°°* The word Gilead is used, we shall see, for the whole of this territory 
as well as for a part of it. Thus in Kings 10, 33 we read: 


“From the Jordan eastward, all the land of Gilead, of the Gadites,- Reubenites, and 
Manassites, extending (northward) from ‘Aréér which is in the Nahal Arnén, and 
including Gilead and Bashan.” 


5°8 Noth, ZDPV 58, p. 250,n.2. °*Cf. I Kings 4, 19; Judges 10, 8; Joshua 22, 9. 
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* All the land of Gilead ” thus also includes a part called “ Gilead ” which is 
obviously north of the Jabbok. 
In Deut. 3, 16. 17 we read that Gilead includes the territory between the 


Fig. 52. et-Telah. 


(Courtesy Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Middle East). 


Jabbok and the Arnon which was given to Reuben and Gad,°** in addition to 
the Jordan river corridor extending to the Sea of Kinnereth. In Deut. 3, 12 
we read that half of Mt. Gilead was given to Reuben and Gad.*°* In Numbers 
32, 39 it is stated that the land of Gilead is to be given to Gad and Reuben. 


56% Cf. Joshua 12, 2; 13, 24-27. 
506 Cf. Numbers 21, 21-30; Bergman, JAOS 54, (1934), p. 173. 
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It cannot be more than the s. half cf Gilead between the Arnon and the Jab- 
bok. Numbers 32, 34-38°°? mention the cities built by Gad and Reuben. 
They are limited to the s. half of South Gilead, namely to the originally 
Moabite territory between the Nahal Arnén and the Nahal Heshbén, which 
Sihén incorporated into his kingdom before the advent of the Israelites. We 
shall designate the entire half of Gilead or Mt. Gilead south of the Wadi Zergqa 
with the name of South Gilead. 

The rest of Gilead, which is known just by that name, the rest of Gilead, 
is used, with Bashan, to represent the territory between the Jabbok and the 
Yarmik and beyond, which belonged to the kingdom of Og, and was assigned 
to half of the tribe of Manasseh.°°** The rest of Gilead is also called Half of 
Gilead,**® or also simply Gilead.**° In II Kings 10, 33 the phrase all the land 
of Gilead includes the section north of the Jabbok, namely Gilead and Bashan. 
We shall speak of this Gilead north of the Wadi Zergi as North Gilead. 

About 3 km. w. s. w. of Hesban *"* is el-Mushaqqgar (194). It is a completely 
destroyed site on a rise, crowned by a modern building constructed in large 
part of ancient building stones. The doorway on the e. side of the building is 
built of broken pillars, turned upside down, with Byzantine capitals at the 
bottom. There are numerous caves and cave-cisterns on the site, as well as 
rock-hewn burial chambers. A few Roman and Byzantine sherds were found. 
This is the site where a relief of a large hand holding a thunderbolt was 

found several years ago ®’? (Fig. 53). It probably belonged to a late type of 
- Hadad figure, whose worship as we have seen was widespread in s. Trans- 
jordan,®*"* and extended also, as we shall point out below, throughout n. 
Transjordan. The Dead Sea is visible from el-Mushaqqar. 

Some 9 km. west of ‘Amman, and about 1.5 km. s.e. of ‘Ain es-Sir, where 
there is a large and prosperous Circassian village, lies Qasr es-Sar *** (207). It 
is in about the center of the rolling, upland fertile farm area that extends be- 
tween Na‘fir on the south, and Suweileh on the north. This fertile, fairly 
unbroken area extends east to ‘Amman, but not much west of the Na‘ir-Suweileh 
track, where the land becomes more hilly and less fertile, as it nears the w. edge 
of the plateau overlooking the descent to the Jordan River valley and the n. end 
of the Dead Sea. Situated at the top of the gradual slope from the east to the 


5°07 Cf. Numbers 32, 1-4; Joshua 13, 24-27. 

508 Dt. 3, 13; Joshua 13, 30. 31. 50° Joshua 13, 31. 

51° Joshua 17, 1.5; Numbers 32, 39-42; II Kings 10, 33. 

511 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 6. 75. 76. 

512 Now on display in Palestine Archaeological Museum. 

518 See above pp. 63-66; Bulletin 67, p. 16; 69, p. 14. 

514 July 31, 1937; cf. Butler, Syria, II A, p. 33; Conder, Survey of Eastern Palestine, 
I, p. 153; Merrill, East of the Jordan, pp. 404-5; Bulletin 68, p. 17. 
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west, at a height of 972 m., it occupies the highest point in the vicinity, and 
commands an excellent view over much of the surrounding country-side. The | 
slope away from it to the west is more precipitate, beneath it on this side 
being the Wadi esh-Shita. The fields round about it are strongly terraced 
with ancient and still serviceable terraces. ‘The main structure is a massive, { 
ruined gasr, built of large, rudely shaped, flint-conglomerate blocks. The n., 


Fig. 53. Hadad(?) symbol of hand clutching thunderbcit, 
from el-Mushaygqar. 


(Courtesy Palestine Archaeological Museum). 


w., and s. walls of the approximately 20 m. square building are the best pre- 
served ones.°’® The building which is oriented s.-s.s. w by n.-n. n.e. actually 
measures 20 by 19.80 m. The w. end of the n. wall, and elsewhere, is still 9 
courses high, amounting to 6 m. (Fig. 54) One of the stretchers in the n. w. 
corner measures 2.90 by 1.00 by .70 m. The e. wall of the gasr has been almost 
completely destroyed. Much of it was probably torn down already in Roman 
times, when the entire character of the gasr was altered from that of a fortress 
to that of a temple (?) oriented towards the rising sun. Whether or not the 
original entrance was on the e. side cannot now be determined. It is appar- 
ent, however, that during the alterations a grandiose entrance was erected on 


55 For a rough plan of the site cf. Butler, p. 33, ill. 21. 
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this side. A platform (stylobate?), with a total width of about 6.80 m., includ- 
ing its outer wall of 1.80 m. in width, was built along the length of the founda- 
tions of the e. wall. A great staircase probably led up to the center of this 
platform and then into the gasr. The main entrance to the gasr proper during 
this period was probably under a massive entablature supported by limestone 
columns. Within the building are three large, fluted column bases, two of 
them near the e. side, and one by the s. w. corner. There are also, both inside 
and outside of the building, column-drums, voussoirs, and other architectural 
stones, which once formed part of the reconstructed building. When the 
changes were undertaken, the e. side of the gasr was faced by a courtyard 
with two parallel rows of arcosolia on its n. and s. sides. The e. end of this 
courtyard is now buried under debris, as are the sarcophagi under the arches 
which Butler saw. When he planned the site in 1905, the seven arcosolia on 
either side were backed by a wall, which in effect formed a continuation of the 
lines of the n. and s. walls of the gasr, Since then, these walls have completely 
disappeared.°*® There were numerous large, now filled-up cisterns and cave- 
cisterns around the site. There seems also to be a cistern inside the main gasr, 
whose mouth is covered by a fallen, fluted, column base. There are remains of 
a considerable settlement on the s.e. side of the gasr, and also on the n.e. 
side, where there are also the remains of a small reservoir. The arcosolia, 
capitals, bases, column-drums, and other architectural fragments made of 
limestone, seem to belong to the Roman period. Numerous Roman sherds, 
including plain and rouletted sigillata, were found, as well as Byzantine and 
mediaeval Arabic sherds. The altered building probably continued in use 
during the Byzantine period, when the Roman temple (?) may have been 
transformed into a church. A small quantity of worn EI sherds was found, 
which probably belong to the period of the original construction of the main 
flint-block gasr. However, from the construction of the main building, with 
its huge blocks, laid at the corners in headers and stretchers,*"* we feel certain, 
even without really adequate pottery evidence. that it was originally built in 
the Early Iron Age. This was the first site of its kind that we examined in our 
survey of South Gilead. Although the nature of its construction alone led us 
to believe that it had to be assigned to the Early Iron Age, the discovery of 
similar sites with indubitable ceramic evidence enables us to attribute it cer- 
tainly to EI I, with its history continuing down into EI IT.°"* 
About 2 km. e.n.e. of Qasr es-Sir is Qasr er-Rénaq **® (206), one of the num- 


516 Butler, loc. cit. 517 ANNUAL XIV, p. 54. 

518 Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, pp. 404. 484, has arbitrarily identified this site with 
Ja‘zer of Numbers 32, 1 f. 

51° Conder, p. 152. 
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erous, strongly built circular towers, of which there are several in the vicinity of 
‘Amman. It is situated on a rise, in the midst of fertile, cultivated fields, 
which are ploughed up to the very walls of the structure. Qasr es-Sir is 
visible to the w.s. w. On its e. side, it overlooks a terraced slope leading down 
gradually to the small Wadi Umm edh-Dheba‘ below it. This malfif tower 
is about 15 m. in diameter, with its walls averaging about 1.70 m. thick, built 
of great flint blocks. A typical building block measured 2.20 by 1.60 by .45 m., 
and another 2.08 by .90 by .40 m. In places it is still 5 courses high, equivalent 
to 2.65 m., although for the most part it is 3 or 4 courses high. There seems to 


Fig. 54. Qasr es-Sir, Ik. e.s.e. 


have been an entrance on the w. side of the tower, at the w.n. w. angle. About 
100 m. away from this round tower to the s.s.e. are the almost completely 
destroyed and ploughed over remains of the site which it may originally have 
guarded, directly overlooking the small Wadi’ Umm edh-Dheba‘. This site, 
however, had been completely built over during Roman, Byzantine, and mediae- 
val Arabic periods, to judge from the sherds, and nothing was left of the 
original EI structures which may have been there. The foundation walls of 
this site are dry built of roughly hewn flint blocks, measuring about 40 by 
30cm. Some column drums of limestone were found among these ruins. A 
small number of Roman-Byzantine sherds was found outside Qasr er-Rénaq 
itself, and a larger number of unmistakable EI I-II sherds inside. Qasr 
er-R6énaq was the first of the strongly built circular towers which we examined. 
Subsequently we were to find similar towers standing alone, or among groups 
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of buildings containing more conventional square and rectangular structures, 
built, however, in the same massive style. Sometimes, as the result of centuries 
of ploughing around these circular towers, not a single sherd could be found 
by them or inside of them. At other times, however, EI I-II sherds were 
found in and around them, particularly when they were located in large 
complexes of other types of buildings. These malfif towers with their 
great, rudely cut blocks of stone must be considered as belonging to the Early 
Iron Age, with their history spanning both EI I and II. Whether they stood 
alone or in association with other buildings, these circular towers must have 
served as fortresses.°*® Mackenzie has already described and planned several 
examples of this type of circular tower, generally characterized as rujm 
malfif, in the immediate vicinity of ‘Amman.*** The huge blocks of stone 
with which these circular towers were constructed have led previous investiga- 
tors to assign them to the megalithic (?), late neolithic, chalcolithic and Early 
Bronze periods.**? They are found throughout the e. half of South Gilead, 
and are always built in the same manner. There is no difference in type of 
construction between the “megalithic” circular towers and the square or 
rectangular fortresses with which they are sometimes found together on the 
same site. The decisive criterium is that of pottery, which has previously 
been either ignored, not found, or not recognized. When found, it is always 
EI I-II. 

About a kilometre n. e. of Qasr er-Rénaq is Sweifiyeh el-Gharbiyeh (205). 


520 Mackenzie, Megalithic Monuments of Rabbath Ammon at Amman, PEFA 1911, 
pp. 23-4. 33-5. pl. IV. V; Watzinger, Denkmiler Paldstinas I, p. 24. 

521 Mackenzie, pp. 15-40; so far as I can establish, “the dolmenic tomb” of Rujm 
Malfff near ‘Amman, which Mackenzie, p. 34, believed to be of the same construction 
and date as the circular tower itself, no longer exists; cf. Bulletin 68, p. 18, n. 12; 
JPOS 1921, pp. 101-2; Antiquity, March 1938, p. 93. 

522 Mackenzie, pp. 35-36. 38; Watzinger, p. 24; McCown, Bulletin 39, p. 12; Olmstead, 
History of Palestine and Syria, pp. 25-29; Yeivin, PEFQS 1934, pp. 189-191, and Pére 
Vincent’s correct criticism of Yeivin in RB 1937, p. 238, n. 3. In view of the now estab- 
lished date for these malfif towers in South Gilead, there is no reason as such why at 
et-Tell (‘Ai) “les vestiges bouleversés d’une structure située devant l’angle N.-E. de 
la citadelle et que le dessin provisoire classe & l’époque du Fer, en l’associant a des 
épaves qui chevauchent le rempart intérieur,” to use Pére Vincent’s words in RB 1937, 
pp. 254-5, n. 2, should not in fact be EI. Pére Vincent is inclined to regard the remains 
as “une maison absidale archaique.” He is influenced by the ‘ round-houses’ at Jericho 
which Garstang assigns to the beginning of EB (Syria 1935, p. 354, Pl. LXII, 1), and 
which Pére Vincent prefers to call aeneolithic with the ‘apsidal’ er ‘circular’ type. 
He is also influenced by the ‘round-house’ discovered at Tepe Gawra, which Speiser 
considers to be scarcely older than the beginning of the fourth millenium B.C. 
(Bulletin 62, p. 12). 
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It is on a rise on the plain above the e. side of the small Wadi Umm edh- 
To the w.s.w.-s.w. across the wddi is visible Qasr er-Rénaq, and 
beyond it on top of its rise the outstanding ruin of Qasr es-Sar. Sweifiyeh 
el-Gharbiyeh is built on the edge of the plain overlooking the Wadi Umm edh- 
Dheba‘, and on the strongly terraced slope leading down westward to it. It is 
a large, almost completely ruined site, most of whose houses are made of 
rudely cut flint blocks. One large, ruined building in approximately the 
center of the site, nearer the s. end, retains a good part of its w. wall. It is 
constructed of large, rudely dressed flint blocks, with its corners laid in headers 
and stretchers, much as at Qasr es-Sar. The wall is about 1.50 m. thick. An 
average header or stretcher in it measures 1.50 by .85 by .45 m. To judge 
from the construction of the wall alone, it seems possible to assign it, and the 
building of which it was a part, to the Early Iron Age. Most of the EI site 
has, however, disappeared as a result of extensive building over it especially 
during the Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic periods. In addition to 
the EI wall, so designated because of its size and type of construction, a small 
number of EI I-II sherds was found. They also indicate the presence of an 
original EI settlement at Sweifiyeh el-Gharbiyeh. On the n. side of the site 
is a wall built of well cut, drafted limestone blocks, which are certainly Roman. 
Most of the ruins which cover a large area, consist of walls and foundations of 
fairly small flint blocks, which were used probably for the most part in the 
Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic periods. In addition to the EI I-II sherds, 
there were quantities of Roman sherds (including sigillata of the ‘ Pergamene ” 
type, and fine thin hard-baked ware), Byzantine (including numerous painted 
sherds), and glazed and painted mediaeval Arabic sherds. There are numer- 
ous cisterns on the site, filled with debris, and also some ancient stone water- 
ing troughs. Clear traces of a Roman road can be seen leading to Qasr 
er-Rénaq. 

A little more than a kilometre to the n.n.e. of Sweifiyeh el-Gharbiyeh is 
Rujm ‘Obeid (209). It is a fairly small, almost completely ruined site, on 
top of a rise, in the midst of strongly terraced fields. To the east is edh- 
Dheina, and on a rise to the n.n.e. is Rujm esh-Shmeiséni. There are some 
remains of the walls of the building, which once dominated the site, the best 
preserved wall being on the s. side. The walls are built of the large, roughly 
hewn flint blocks, characteristic of Qasr es-Sar or Qasr er-Rénaq. At the 
s. s. w. corner of the site is a large cistern, in addition to several others round 
about. A few of the sherds are EI, but are much worn. Numerous other 
sherds were found, a few being possibly Roman, but most of them being early 
Byzantine. 

Less than a kilometre to the east of Rujm ‘Obeid is the large, walled site, 
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called Kh. edh-Dheina (208). It consists of a complex of rooms, enclosed 
within a common outer wall, and forming a massive, rectangular structure, in 
which the inhabitants of an entire small village dwelt at one time. Kh. 
edh-Dheina is oriented n.-s., and measures roughly 60 by 22.50m. The 
walls are built of the same great flint blocks that are common to the EL 
structures of this region, for Kh. edh-Dheina also belongs to the Early Iron 
Age. It is situated on a low rise, in the midst of cultivated fields. The 
corners are built in the common header-stretcher fashion, while the lengths of 
the walls, in this site, as in the others discussed above, are built in rough rows 
with some approximation of headers and stretchers, and smaller stones placed 
between the rows to give them some approximate evenness. There is a maze 
of cross-walls and fallen stone debris inside the building. No cisterns were 
located, but some of them must exist covered by debris. Large quantities of 
EI I-II sherds were found, and practically no others. Rujm Shmeisini is 
visible on a rise to the north of Kh. edh-Dheina. 

South of edh-Dheina, and about a Kilometre east of Sweifiyeh el-Gharbiyeh, 
is Sweifiyeh esh-Sherqiyeh (204). It is a small, completely destroyed site on 
the s. side of the ‘Amman-WaAdi Sir road, and is situated in the midst of culti- 
vated fields. There is nothing particularly distinguishable about the ruins. 
A small quantity of clear EI I-II sherds was found. ‘Amman is visible to 
the e.s.e. 

About a kilometre s. e. of Sweifiyeh esh-Shergiyeh is ‘Abdin (203). It is 
a small, strong fortress, situated on a rise, in the midst of cultivated fields. 
The ruined building is oriented n.-s., and measures 22.30 by 17.10m. The 
n. side is the best preserved, being still 2 courses high on a foundation course. 
Several cross walls can be made out inside the ruin. A few EI I-II sherds 
were found, and also two Roman sherds of about the first century A. D. There 
are traces of a Roman (?) road leading past its e. side to Kh. ‘Abdfin (200), 
less than a kilometre away to the s.e. It is a large, completely destroyed site, 
so covered with modern debris that it was difficult to find any sherds. How- 
ever, a few Roman sherds were found, including several pieces of sigillata, and 
also some Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds. Continuing to the s. e. 
we came to Qasr ‘Abdfin (199), situated on a rise, with the Wadi ‘Abdin 
bending around its n., e., and s, sides. To the s.s. w., across the intervening 
wadi, on the top of the hill is Kh. Jehari, marked by a large modern house. 
‘Amman is visible to the e.n.e. Qasr ‘Abdiin is oriented n.-s., and measures 
38.60 by 35.65 m. The w. wall is the best preserved one, being in places still 
4 courses high, which equals 1.50m. The n. end of the w. wall is 7 courses 
high, equalling 2.60m. To look at Qasr ‘Abdiin is to see that it is an EI 
structure, with its corners of large, roughly hewn flint blocks laid in headers 
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and stretchers, and its walls of rudely hewn flint blocks and boulders, with 
small stones inserted at intervals between them to affect a semblance of even- 
ness. The inside of the gasr has been turned into a modern sheepfold. No 
cisterns are visible, but they must be present under the debris within and 
without the ruined building. A small quantity of worn EI I-II sherds was 
found, and also several early Roman sherds. The walls of the gasr seem to 
average about 1.50m. thick. To the north of Kh. ‘Abdiin, and separated 
from view of it by an intervening hill, is Kh. ‘Abdin etsh-Tsherkas (201). 
To the n.n. w. Shmeisani is visible. It is a small, completely destroyed site 
on the brow of a hill, sloping down abruptly in terraced stages to the Wadi 
en-Neb‘ah on its s. side. The site is marked by a mass of small flint blocks, 
with some larger ones among them. Whatever cisterns may have been present 
are apparently buried under the debris. Most of the sherds are mediaeval 
Arabic. There are some painted and ribbed Byzantine sherds, and several 
Roman, including some fragments of sigillata. 

About 3 km. w.s.w. of ‘Amman is Kh. esh-Shmeisini (214). ‘Amman is 
visible from the site, as is Rujm ‘Obeid to the s.s.w. and edh-Dheina to the 
south, and a number of other sites in various directions. Situated on the top 
of a high hill, it commands a view of the entire country-side round about it 
and can be seen from a considerable distance on all sides. It was a key post 
in the system of defences which guarded the fertile plains west of ‘Amman. 
It is oriented w.s.w. by e.s.e., and measures 12.85 by 12m. The walls, 
made of large, roughly shaped, rectangular flint blocks, are 1.60 m. wide. The 
e. wall is still 6 courses high, equalling 2m. The e. and n. walls are, compara- 
tively speaking, the best preserved. A large quantity of EI I-II sherds of all 
types was found. The slopes leading up to the hilltop on which the khirbeh is 
located are cultivated today, as they were in ancient times, and protected against 
erosion by strong, ancient terraces, which are visible particularly on the e. side. 
In most of this fertile farm area in the rolling plains west of ‘Amman, where 
comparatively intensive agriculture is carried on today, the land is held in 
place on the slopes of the numerous rises by ancient terraces, without which 
the land would have suffered much more during the centuries than it has. 
The modern possessors of the soil are content for the most part to rely upon 
the work of the farmers who preceded them hundreds of years ago, and do 
little to build new terraces or repair old ones, just as practically nothing is 
done to make available again the hundreds of ancient cisterns which are scat- 
tered about the country, and which require only cleaning and repairing to be 
made serviceable again. The lands which are in the hands of the Circassians 
are, however, comparatively well taken care of. There may have been a revet- 
ment around the walls of Kh. esh-Shmeisfni at one time, but the nature of 
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the ruins permits one only to guess at their former presence. On the e. and n. 
sides of the khirbeh are the remains of house and wall foundations. A cistern 
is visible below the w. side, and there are probably other ancient ones, which 
we did not locate, because they are covered by debris. 

To the w.n.w., less than a kilometre away from Kh. esh-Shmeisani, is 
Kh. Umm edh-Dheba* (215), situated on a rise in the midst of cultivated 
fields. There are numerous ancient and modern cisterns round about it, the 
ancient ones belonging for the most part apparently to the Byzantine and 
mediaeval Arabic periods, although some of them may be earlier, particularly 
one below the s.w. corner of the site. There is a large amount of modern 
debris, in which some Byzantine, and a large number of mediaeval Arabic 
painted and glazed sherds was found. A few much worn sherds were found 
which are probably EI. The nature of the ruined flint block structure, which 
is similar in type to the other structures of large, rudely shaped flint blocks 
discussed above, which we have assigned to the Early Iron Age, also makes for 
the identification of this site as EI I-II. It is oriented n.-s., and measures 
approximately 11.80 by 10.50m. The walls are 1.50m. thick. There may 
have been an entrance in the w. wall. The s. w. corner is still 7 courses high, 
which amounts te 3.45 m. 

Somewhat less than 2 km. to the west of Kh. Umm edh-Dheba‘, on top of a 
hill is a large, completely ruined flint block site, called Kh. Umm es-Semmak 
(216). There are some modern dwellings among the ruins, which are partly 
inhabited. Among the piles of modern debris, we were able to find some 
Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds, indicating the periods of 
settlement of the site, besides the modern one. 

About a kilometre to the south of Kh. Umm es-Semmak is Rujm Hané- 
tiyeh (211). It is much destroyed, but the outlines of it can be made out. It 
is oriented e.-w., and seems to be about 28m. square. Our measurements 
showed 28 m. for the n. side, and 27.50 m. for the w. side. The walls are made 
of large, roughly hewn flint blocks. The wall on the w. side is still two courses 
high, and measures 1.20 m. thick. The impression that this structure was 
originally EI was heightened by the presence of a small number of EI I-IT 
sherds. There were also several Roman, early Byzantine, and mediaeval 
Arabic glazed and painted sherds. In the center of the walled area is a large 
cistern, and another at the s.w. corner, the latter being a particularly well 
preserved, pear-shaped cistern, lined with stones at the top, still well cemented 
on the insides. The rise on which the site is situated was well terraced, appar- 
ently first in the Early Iron Age. 

Less than half a kilometre to the s. w. of it, on a rise across the small, inter- 
vening valley, is Kh. Handtiyeh (210). It is a large site, in the midst of 
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cultivated fields, and is marked by the ruins of several large buildings, the 
main one of which seems to measure about 36 m. square. The walls are made 
of roughly hewn, large flint blocks. The n.w. corner of the main building is 
still 5 courses high, and the n. e. corner is still fairly intact, but the e. wall is 
almost completely gone. Inside this building can be seen traces of various 
rooms, one of which, at the n. e. corner, is particularly clear. The lines of the 
walls inside this building, as the lines of the other buildings on the site, are 
almost completely obscured by a maze of fallen stones, and cannot in their 
present state be measured. A small number of Roman, Byzantine, and 
mediaeval Arabic sherds was found, in addition to several EI I-II sherds. Dur- 
ing the post-EI periods of occupation, the dwellings were erected beyond the 
walls of the main EI building, particularly on its e. and s. sides. Several 
cisterns are visible, and others must be hidden underneath the masses of fallen 
stones. 

About 2 km. west of Kh. el-Handtiyeh is Kh. el-Kursi (213). It is a great, 
much ruined, circular fortress, whose inner diameter measures 16m. The 
best preserved section of the outer facing of the wail of the great tower is at 
the n.e. angle, being still 11 courses, 6m. high. The inside of the tower is 
filled with debris to its top. On the inside, however, near the s. e. angle, there 
are traces of a circular opening, faced with well laid stones, which may have 
been a cistern, but which was probably a staircase, giving access to the top of 
the tower, where an excellent lookout could be kept on the surrounding rich, 
cultivated, somewhat undulating upland plains. The wall of the tower is 3 m. 
thick, with almost half a metre of flint rubble between the inner and outer 
facings. If the thickness of the outer wall is taken into consideration, then 
the diameter of the tower is 22m. The large flint blocks with which the wall 
is constructed average 1.50 by .75 by .50m. A short distance beyond the cir- 
cular fortress tower to the s.s.e. are the remains of a small number of flint 
block houses. Kh. el-Kursi immediately overlooks the Wadi Dabiiq, which 
bends by it from the n. w. to the s.s.w. Fertile fields stretch beyond the top 
of the e. side of the wadi, with the strong fortress tower guarding them. Even 
without the small number of worn EI I-II sherds, which in addition to several 
pieces of ‘ Pergamene’ type of sigillata and other Roman sherds, and several 
early Byzantine sherds, were found by Kh. el-Kursi, we should have had no 
hesitation in designating this great circular tower as belonging to the Early 
Iron Age. It is the finest example of the malfif tower we have found in all 
of the e. half of South Gilead, and is also the best preserved one. It would be 
well to clear the debris inside the tower, and to work out its architecture. We 
found no cisterns, but they must be present under the debris either inside or 
outside the tower. The great flint blocks with which this tower is constructed 
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are of the same type as those which went into the construction of the other 
circular, square, and rectangular EI fortresses that we have described in this 
region, and of those that we came across later on in this region and elsewhere. 
There is a type of architecture, a manner of building, with a peculiarity of 
cutting or rather rudely shaping the stones, that is common to all these El 
sites mentioned above, and which, as we shall see, is peculiarly characteristic of 
a number of important sites in the Beq‘ah, and stamps them as belonging to 
one period. This period, as we have seen, and shall have further opportunity 
to show, is the Early Iron Age. These structures speak well for the high de- 
velopment of the civilization which produced them in the Early Iron Age. It 
was no light task then, and it would not be an easy one now even with modern 
lifting devices, to hoist the great, heavy flint blocks into position. How that 
was done in the Early Iron Age is a moot question. Perhaps earth ramps were 
used. Furthermore, the large number of these strongly built EI sites in the 
‘Amman region indicates the intricate development of the defence organiza- 
tion which was perfected then, and points to the intensive cultivation, as do 
the many terraces from the EI period, of the fertile slopes they guarded. 
Only thriving communities could have afforded to build such numerous and 
strongly built settlements and fortresses, and only a dynamic people and king- 
dom could have had the ability to erect them. The EI civilization of this 
region stands not behind that of Moab and Edom. Indeed it is seen that in 
the areas of Transjordan which we have thus far explored more or less 
thoroughly, extending to the Wadi Zerqa (the river Jabbok), the Early Iron 
Age was a particularly well advanced and developed one in the history of 
Eastern Palestine. 

To the north of Kh. el-Kursi, less than a kilometre away, and a short distance 
from the top of the e. side of the Wadi Dabiiq, is another ruined fortress, called 
el-Qeseir (217). It is situated on a rise, amidst cultivated fields, which, as 
by most of these sites, are ploughed up to the very edge of the ruins. It over- 
looks a large expanse of rich farm land, and is built of the same large, rudely 
hewn flint blocks as Kh. el-Kursi and the other strongly built structures of the 
same type that we have mentioned thus far. It is oriented e.-w., and measures 
17.50 by 16.00 m. There is not very much of it left, only its n.e. and n. w. 
corners being comparatively well preserved, particularly the latter. The wall 
at the n.w. corner, laid in headers and stretchers, is still 6 courses high, 
measuring 3m. The walls are 1.90 m. thick, with some rubble between the 
inner and outer facings. No sherds were found, but it seems reasonable to 
believe that this site, whose general type of construction is similar to the 
numerous other EI structures of this type, also belongs to the Early Iron Age. 

About 1.5 km. e.s.e. of el-Qeseir, overlooking the small Wadi el-Kursi 
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below its w. side, is Kh. Kursi esh-Shergiyeh (212), a strongly built site, of 
which only the lower courses remain for the most part. It is oriented n. n. w. 
by s.s.e. and measures 28 by 38m. The walls, built of great flint blocks, are 
2m. thick. The n.w. corner is the best preserved part of the ruined struc- 
ture, being still 5 courses high, amounting to 2.35m. Most of the n. wall 
and most of the e. wall have disappeared. Inside the khirbeh is a filled-up 
cistern. No distinguishable sherds could be found, but even without the help 
towards dating the khirbeh which they would have afforded, it seems probable 
that this site too is to be assigned to the Early Iron Age. 

About 2 km. n.n. w. of Kh. el-Kursi is Dabiiq *** (218), situated on a high 
knoll in a somewhat less fertile area than we have been describing thus far. 
The lines of a Roman road can be seen below the s. e. end of the knoll going 
n.e.-s.W. Dabiq is a large, completely destroyed site with a modern house in 
the middle of the ruins. The slopes of the knoll and the fields below it are 
cultivated today. There were several ancient cisterns visible by the ruin, in 
addition to a modern one. Sigillata fragments and other Roman sherds were 
found, in addition to some Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds. 

3 km. e. n. e. of Dabfiq is Khelda, an inhabited village, built over the ruins of 
an ancient site. It may be said of many, if not most of the modern villages 
in the areas in Transjordan we have thus far examined, that they are built 
over ancient sites, because of the same reasons which impelled their prede- 
cessors to build their houses there, namely water, roads, and possibilities of 
agricultural pursuits. The topographical and economic factors which condi- 
tioned the march of events in the past on the whole affect the life of the 
inhabitants of Transjordan today in much the same wise. Many ancient sites 
have been completely obliterated. In others, as in Khelda, remains of 
antiquity can still be viewed. Most of the ancient sites remain unoccupied in 
modern times. In the courtyard of one of the houses in the village of Khelda 
is a plain mosaic floor, abutting on a large sarcophagus, used as a grain bin. 
It is probably Roman in origin. An ancient vaulted chamber, the remains of 
which are visible immediately north of this courtyard, is probably Byzantine 
in origin. No sherds were found in the village proper. 

About a kilometre east of the village of Khelda, situated on a rise, above 
some modern houses, is Qasr el-Khelda (231). It is a large, strongly built 
flint block site, oriented e.-w. It measures 46.50 by 37.50 m. Several cisterns 
are visible by the s. w. corner, where also a modern house has been built. The 
rooms which must once have existed inside of this ancient structure are no 
longer visible; the interior of the walled area is a blank, stony space. The 
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walls are built of great limestone blocks, one of them measured at random 
being 3.30 by 1.10 by .50m. No distinguishable sherds were found. To 
judge from its general type of construction, however, one may assume that it 
was originally erected in the Early Iron Age. 

Several hundred metres to the s.s. w. of Qasr el-Khelda, below the foot of 
the rise on which Qasr el-Khelda is situated, is another ruined structure called 
Qasr el-Khelda el-Janibiyeh (230). It is oriented w.s.w. by e.n.e., and 
measures 34.50 by 28m. It is almost completely destroyed, its building 
blocks being much smaller than those of the main gasr. A small number of 
fine sigillata sherds was found by it, and a few other nondescript sherds. It 
is impossible to say exactly to which period this ruin belongs, but in all prob- 
ability it also is to be assigned to the Early Iron Age. The impression that 
this Qasr el-Khelda el-Janiibiyeh is an EI site is heightened by the fact that 
about 150 m. e.n.e. of it is a circular watch-tower made of large blocks, in 
the fashion of the circular watch-towers that we have discussed above. The 
total diameter of this rujm malfif is 10m. It is in a much ruined condition. 

Some 3.5 km. w.-w.n.w. of ‘Amman is one of the largest and also one of 
the best preserved of the rujiim malfif. It is called simply Rujm Malfaf °** 
(202) and is situated on a small rise on the n. side of the ‘Amman-Wadi Sir 
road, overlooking on its n. side the Wadi es-Saqrah below, which runs approxi- 
mately e.-w. It is built of great flint blocks, being in places still 12 courses, 
4.80 m. high. The walls are about 2.50 m. thick, with a thickness of two 
~ stones. The inner n.-s. diameter is 15.80 m., while the inner e.-w. diameter is 
14.90 m. A small quantity of worn EI I-II sherds was found in the ploughed 
fields immediately around the site, in addition to some early Byzantine sherds. 
It is not clear exactly where the entrance to the circular tower lay, but it may 
have been on the e. side, where there is a gap in the wall. Abutting the e. ends 
of the n. and s. sides of the circular tower, extending beyond them to the north 
and south, and continuing in a large rectangle to the east, is a series of 
strongly built walls. which once enclosed a number of rooms. Many of these 
walls are so disarranged and built around or over in modern times, that it is 
hard to disentangle them, but the main outlines which Mackenzie has drawn in 
his plan undoubtedly represent the lines of the rectangular building-complex 
which was contemporary with the circular tower. It is probable that the 
circular tower was built first, and then the rectangular building-complex 
after it in the Early Iron Age, but there was probably no great time lag 
between them. It will be seen below **° that in the Beq‘ah are EI sites mas- 
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sively built with great flint blocks, and that also in some of them in connec- 
tion with square or rectangular buildings are to be found circular towers. In 
other words, the type of the rujm malfif did not represent an isolated manner 
of building in an age all of its own in some dim early historic or prehistoric 
past, but was a definite part of the architecture which prevailed in a large part 
of South Gilead and ‘Ammén during the Early Iron Age. Rujim malfif are 
found either alone or in connection with other building complexes. In all 
cases. the round tower served a defensive military purpose. In places where 
there are other buildings in connection with it, the round tower may fre- 
quently have been erected first, to afford the settlers a measure of security 
while the rest of the usually abutting or adjacent massive buildings were being 
erected. This need not, however, necessarily be the case, because the round 
tower and the rest of the building complex may have beon erected at the same 
time, the round tower being perhaps considered the strongest part of the 
settlement, and the place of last refuge. Watzinger’s attempt to find contem- 
porary analogies for the rujim malfif in Egypt at about the time of the 
second dynasty at Abydos **® may be excused on the score that at the time he 
made the interesting suggestion no new information had been forthcoming 
with regard to the date of the construction of these round towers. Aside from 
the evidence already adduced indicating that these rujtim malfif belonged to 
the Early Iron Age, it may be furthermore pointed out that their association 
with other buildings compels one to assign them to some historical age. The 
only other possible period to which they might have belonged would be the 
end of the Early Bronze Age, because from the Wadi Zerga as far as ‘Aqabah 
there is no period of occupation between the end of the first phase of Middle 
Bronze and the beginning of Early Iron. That these rujiim malfif cannot 
belong to the Early Bronze Age is shown by the fact that they have never been 
found on any site which might possibly be dated to the Early Bronze, while 
most of them have been found on sites which definitely do belong to the Early 
Iron Age. It is noteworthy that these rujiim malfif have not thus far been 
found in Western Palestine, and seem indeed to be a peculiarity of the e. half 
of South Gilead. That they have not been found in Western Palestine serves 
only to emphasize what has already been abundantly clear from the main 
characteristics of the EI civilizations of Moab and Edom and South Gilead 
and ‘Ammon in general, and in particular from the peculiarities of the pottery 
of these parts of Eastern Palestine during the Early Iron Age. While the EI 
pottery of Eastern Palestine has definite relationships and even in part simi- 
larities to the EI pottery of Western Palestine, it nevertheless belongs to an 
easily distinguishable category of its own, not to speak of differences which may 
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be made within this particular category. Apparently the distinctive influ- 
ences reflected in the EI pottery of Eastern Palestine, as far as we have ex- 
amined it thus far, are to be sought to the north, perhaps in southern Syria 
rather than to the west in Cisjordan. While we are not prepared to trace the 
origins of the rujim malfif in Transjordan, it is clear that they emphasize 
the independence of EI civilization in Tansjordan from that in Cisjordan. 
One of the reasons for the massive construction of the rujiim malfif and the 
square or rectangular sites together with which they are sometimes found, is 
that the native flint which abounds in the region was used in much the 
same fashion as the blocks were hewn from the rock. Flint blocks were used 
in later periods of occupation in Transjordan also, being always hewn into 
smaller shapes than those that characterized the EI constructions. 

On the s. side of the ‘Amman-WAadi Sir road, about a kilometre or less 
s. W.-s. 8. W. of the Rujm Malffif on the n. side of the road is another, but 
smaller circular tower. also called Rujm Malfaf*** (202). Built likewise of 
large flint blocks, with walls of two stones’ thickness about 2m. thick, this 
rujm malfuif is about 13 m. in diameter. It is still in places 6 courses high, 
equalling 1.90 m., particularly on the s. w. side. There seems to have been an 
entrance at the n.-n.n.e. angle. In front of this entrance way(?), is a large, 
trianguarly shaped block of stone, with a hole in it, in which a doorpost may 
have rested. Mackenzie *** says with regard to this stone: 


“A curious fallen block on this side (the n. side), rising to a shallow angle above, 
suggests that it may have fitted into a triangular aperture of splayed masonry, meant 
to relieve pressure on the lintel of this doorway. This interval above the doorway to 
obviate fracture of the lintel is a common device in the architecture of the megalithic 
world, while the triangular masking block attains to its apotheosis in the Lion Gate 
at Mycenae.” 


There may have been a staircase inside the tower leading to its top, from 
which vantage point a sharp lookout could be kept upon the surrounding 
country-side. Signals could easily be given to the larger Rujm Malfif to the 
n.e. of it, which in turn could be relayed to ‘Amman, where in all likelihood 
during the Early Iron Age a strong, massively built settlement must have 
existed, comparable to Kh. Mudmar **° in the Beq‘ah and Kh. es-Sweiwina 
south of ‘Amman. This Rujm Malfif is situated on a gentle slope rising from 
the south and mounting towards the north, where the first Rujm Malftf is 
located, overlooking the Wadi Saqrah, as we have seen. Also by the smaller 
of these two rujiim, a small quantity of worn EI I-II sherds was found, in 
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addition to one early Byzantine ribbed sherd. If the present quarrying opera- 
tions being illicitly conducted at these rujiim malfif are not soon halted, their 
massive stones being broken and hauled to ‘Amman, there will soon be nothing 
left of these monuments which have survived for three millennia. 

About 3 km. s.-s. s. w. of ‘Amman are the extensive ruins of a large EI vil- 
lage, called es-Sweiwina (198). It is situated in the midst of cultivated fields 
on the top of an elongated rise, and is oriented n.-s. It is a great mass of ruins 
of strongly built structures of the massive flint-block type that we have been 
discussing above. It covers an area of approximately 175 by 125m. which 
is today a stony, abandoned waste, littered with fallen building blocks, 
and filled with almost completely destroyed foundation walls, among which a 
number of more or less ruined, massively constructed buildings are still stand- 
ing. Others have been so completely razed that it would require much clear- 
ing of fallen debris before their outlines could be fixed. Es-Sweiwina repre- 
sents one of the largest and most strongly built EI settlements that we have 
come across thus far in our survey of Transjordan, extending from ‘Aqabah to 
the Wadi Zerqi. The only other site that really compares with it is, as we 
have already noted above, Kh. Mudmir, although as we shall see, there are 
several sites in the e. half of South Gilead which are of a related type. Of 
the buildings at es-Sweiwina which are still standing to a greater or lesser 
degree, there were six of which we took hasty measurements. A regular cam- 
paign of work is required properly to plan these and all of the other buildings 
there, and to clear away the debris which conceals some of their foundations. 
Near the s.e. end of the built over area is Qasr I. It is oriented e.-w., and 
measures 12.80 by 11.80m. The walls, which are made of large, rude flint 
blocks, are 1.50 m. thick. The w. end of the s. wall is still 10 courses high, 
amounting to 4.50m. The n. end of the e. wall is still 9 courses, 4.40 m. high. 
One of the stretchers at the w. end of the s. wall measures 2.30 by 1.10 by 
80m. The n. wall is tumbled down in the center. Almost in the same line, 
but about 22.50 m. north of Qasr I, is Qasr II. It is oriented n.-s., and 
measures 15.30 by 13.40 m., the walls being 1.50 m. thick. All of the build- 
ings at es-Sweiwina are built in the same manner, with large, rudely hewn 
flint blocks, and with the corners set in headers and stretchers. The n. e. and 
s. w. corners are the best preserved parts of the walls in this gasr. Continuing 
north about 100m. on the same line, past a number of completely ruined 
buildings on this line and to the east and west of it, is Qasr III, which is 
oriented e.-w. and measures 13.50 by 12.90 m. Its n. wall is well preserved to 
an average of about 8 courses high. Beyond this building to the north and to 
the east are other ruins razed to the ground. A series of foundations of vari- 
ous buildings can be followed for about 75 m. west of the n.w. wall of this 
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building. Starting about 60m. west of this point, and continuing about 
12m. south, are the ruins of a fourth gasr, oriented e.-w., which measures 
about 21 by 18m. Only the outlines of this gasr can be traced. About 10 m. 
south of it is Qasr V, a fairly well preserved building, with apparently an 
entrance way on the n. side. One of the door jambs is lying in front of it. 
The gasr is oriented n.-s., and measures 14.70 by 13.80 m. The entrance way 
seems to be near the w. end of the n. side, and measuring from west to east is 
1.70 m. wide. There seemed to be traces of steps leading up to it. The n.w. 
corner of this gasr is still 9 courses, 4.20 m. high. Continuing south, past a 


number of additional, completely ruined buildings for another 65 m., and 
then turning east for about 24 m., we came to the s. w. corner of Qasr VI, one 
of the best preserved buildings on the site (Fig. 55)). It is oriented w.-e., 
and measures 13 by 10.70 m. The w. wall is 8 courses high. The n. e. corner 
is 7 courses, 3.40 m. high. From the s. e. corner of Qasr VI to the middle of 
the w. wall of Qasr II is about 29m. We did not see any cisterns, but there 
must be considerable numbers of them buried under the debris. Large quanti- 
ties of EI I-II sherds were found on the site, in addition to some fine, early 
Roman sherds, and considerable numbers of Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic 
sherds. It seems that many of the EI buildings continued in some use through- 
out the subsequent periods also. One wonders, considering the proximity of 
this site to ‘Amman, whether there was once a similar EI town at ‘Amman 
where there is such a fine spring. It would seem probable that there must 
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have been a large EI settlement there. The modern city, however, has de- 
stroyed whatever traces cf the EI site which may have been left after the great 
building operations conducted there by the Romans when they constructed the 
great city of Philadelphia, whose former glory is testified to today practically 
only by the monumental theatre.**° 

Somewhat more than a kilometre south of es-Sweiwina is Rujm Taihin 
(196). It is situated on top of a conically shaped hill crowning a long rise, 
at 974 m., and is visible for miles round about. It seemed from the distance 
like an ideal site for an EI watch tower, but when we actually examined the 
site, we could find no indubitable proof that it had been occupied during the 
Early Iron Age. There is a small circular mound on top of the hill, which 
is completely covered over with smoothed-off debris, and absolutely nothing 
can be made out of it in its present state. There are traces of strong ter- 
race (?) walls on the top sides of the hill. Most of the sherds found there 
with difficulty were Byzantine, with the exception of a few very worn sherds 
which might have been EI, but then again might have been something else. 
Only excavations could tell with some measure of certainty what the original 
period of occupation on this most strategically situated hill was. The circular 
nature of the mound on top of the hill does suggest the possibility that one 
of the rujiim malfiif may have been located there. 

About a kilometre east of Rujm Taihin, in the midst of cultivated fields, 
and but a short distance w.s. w. of the small railway station, called Qasr Sta- 
tion, is the ruin of a large, strongly built gasr, called Qasr el-Wasiyeh (197). 
Built apparently on a strong, platform-like foundation, the gasr, which is 
now for the most part a mass of tumbled down building blocks, is oriented 
e. 8. €.-W. 1. W., and measures about 25 by 19.80 m. It is built of great blocks 
of limestone,:and also some flint blocks. One of the stretchers at the n. w. 
corner measures 2.00 by 1.00 by .80m. 'The middle of the w. wall is still 5 
courses, 3.50 m. high. The s. and the e. walls are the least well preserved. The 
walls seem to be about 2.50 m. thick, but a considerable amount of clearing 
will be necessary before this can be established with complete correctness. A 
large cistern is visible on the n. side of the gasr. There may be other cisterns 
buried under the fallen debris. There are traces of a glagis built against the 
walls of the gasr. Situated on a low rise, it can be seen on the w. side of the 
main road, as one goes southward from ‘Amman. It is another of the mas- 
sively built fortresses which protected the fertile fields of the ‘Amman region. 
Numerous EI I-II sherds were found by it. 

We do not imagine that the rujiim malfif and the qusir, and groups of 
buildings such as those at es-Sweiwina housed all of the inhabitants of the 
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land. Many of them probably dwelt in tents during much of the year, and 
repaired to their strong stone villages and fortresses only during the winter, 
or when danger threatened. It may, nevertheless, be said that during the 
Early Iron Age, for instance, not to mention the Roman and Byzantine 
periods, many more permanent structures were erected than by the present-day 
owners of the soil. It is difficult to arrive at an estimate of the numbers of 
people dwelling in Transjordan during the Early Iron Age, but to judge from 
the intensiveness of cultivation, which was much greater than that of today, 
and the number of sites, one may say that the population then was at least half 
again that of the present 300,000. The resultant figure of 450,000 may be 
doubled for the Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine periods. The estimates are 
based on present and past archaeological explorations in Transjordan. The 
inhabitants of the land during the EB IV-MB I period also were possessed 
of a highly developed agricultural civilization, to judge from the great walled 
sites they erected, the fine pottery-they made, the highways they used, and 
the intensiveness with which they cultivated the soil. 

The pottery of EB IV-MB I seems to be uniform throughout the entire 
length and breadth of the land.*** (We have not yet examined the Jordan 
valley, with the exception of Tell Mustah,®*? which is somewhat east of it, 
and whose pottery is to be assigned to EB I-IIJ.) Furthermore, aside from 
occasional differences in texture caused frequently by differences in the clays 
which were available, the EB-MB pottery of Transjordan and Cisjordan is 
the same. Culturally then, during the EB IV-MB I period the lands on both 
sides of the Jordan seem to have been a unit. During the Early Iron Age, 
however, they seem to have been two separate entities, although not without 
close connections with each other. The orientation of Transjordan during 
EI I-II, and during the succeeding historical periods, seems to have been for 
the most part to the north and south rather than to the west,®** as we have 
already pointed out.***. The EB IV-MB I inhabitants of Transjordan were 
somewhat more dependent upon springs than the EI I-II inhabitants. It has 
been our experience, that frequently where there is a strong spring somewhere 
in the vicinity, either on the slope leading away from it, or on top of the hill 
overlooking it, a great EB IV-MB I site may be found. If not immediately 
near a spring, the EB IV-MB I inhabitants of the land chose with especial 


531 Wright’s judgment, Bulletin 71, p. 34, that the EBIV-MBI pottery of “Gilead, 
Ammon (in part) and Bashan must probably be treated separately from Moab and 
Edom,” will apply in all probability only to the pottery of North Gilead and Bashan. 

532 Cf. Abel, RB 39 (1930), pp. 214-5; 41 (1932), pp. 77-8; Mallon, Biblica 10 (1929), 
pp. 94. 97-8. 

588 Bulletin 65, p. 12. 5338 See above pp. 166-7. 
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predilection the top of a high, elongated, completely isolated hill, which they 
surrounded with a great wall, and inside which they built their permanent 
houses, watch-towers, and fortresses, and also carried on some cultivation of 
the soil, in addition to the farming they practised on the slopes of the hills and 
the valleys that stretched along their bases. On the whole, comparatively few 
cisterns have been found on such hill-top sites, and the question how they 
supplied themselves with water is still a moot one. They may have brought 
it daily from the nearest springs, as do the inhabitants of many villages in 
Transjordan today, even when in certain instances today it means sometimes 
a distance of a kilometre or more to the nearest water. 

About 3.5km. e.s.e. of Suweileh, and about 9m. n.w. of ‘Amman, on 
a rise on the n. side of the Suweileh--Amman road, is a rujm malfif, called 
Rujm el-Jebeihah.*** (234). Kh. Shmeisani is visible on its high hill to the 
south, and ‘Amman is visible in the distance to the s.e. The total diameter 
of this strongly built round tower is 15 m., the walls being about 2 m. thick. 
The walls built of massive limestone blocks are preserved on the average 3 
courses high, but at the s.s.w. angle they are preserved 5 courses, 3 m. high. 
On the e.n.e. side of this circular tower was evidently an entrance-way, with 
two large door jambs, measuring respectively about 2.00 by 1.00 by .40m. 
Beside them lies a large, almost semi-circular stone-block, with one straight 
side, which may well have served as the lintel of the door-way; it seems 
similar in purpose, if not exactly in shape, to the large, triangular stone-block 
found at Rujm Malfaf.*** To judge only from the nature of this rujm 
malfif, one could assign it to the Early Iron Age by reason of its relationship 
to the other rujtim malfif, which we have discussed above, and which, as has 
been shown, belong to that period. In addition, several indubitable EI I-il 
sherds were found by Rujm el-Jebeihah, which further point to the time of 
its existence. 

More than a kilometre to the south of Rujm el-Jebeihah is Rujm 
el-Qutnah (233). It is situated on top of a hill on the s. side of the Suweileh- 
‘Amman road. It is a large, completely destroyed site, consisting of a maze of 
house and wall foundations, among which are numerous caves and cave- 
cisterns. On the s.e. side are the remains of a small birkeh. Sigillata and 
other Roman sherds were found, as well as a number of Byzantine and numer- 
ous mediaeval Arabic sherds. There were some large stone-blocks, which 
might possibly have belonged to an earlier period. That there was an occupa- 
tion of this site during the Early Iron Age is indicated by several EI I-I] 
sherds which were found there, in addition to the above mentioned sherds. 

Less than half a kilometre to the south of it is a small site, called el-Qutnah 


534 Aug. 3, 1937. 535 See above p. 167. 
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el-Janiibiyeh (232), which consists of the ruins of two small blockhouses on 
the top of a hillock, with a large cistern between them. The two small build- 
ings were constructed of limestone and some flint blocks. A small number of 
Roman and Byzantine sherds was found, as well as eight clear EI I-II sherds, 
indicating an original EI occupation of this site. All of the area between 
Suweileh and ‘Amman is fertile, and these sites were in their day, as their 
ruins are today, in the midst of cultivated fields. 

To the e.s.e. of el-Qutnah on the n. side of the road is Rujm Juweiditeh 
(235), situated on a rise in the midst of cultivated fields. It is an almost 
completely destroyed, strongly built structure. It is oriented n.-s., and meas- 
ures 15.50 by 14.50m. The n.w. corner is the best preserved part of the 
structure, being 8 courses, 4.60 m. high. Only a few nondescript sherds were 
found, but to judge from the general nature and style of the building, we 
think that it can be safely assigned to the Early Iron Age. 

On the s. side of the ‘Amman-Suweileh road, and south of Juweidi‘eh is a 
large, completely destroyed site, with a number of cisterns visible. It is called 
Kh. el-Fereidiyeh. No distinguishable sherds were found. It seems to be a 
Roman-Byzantine site. 

About 2 km. s.e. of Rujm Juweidi‘eh is Kh. el-Weibdeh (236), situated on 
a rise in the midst of cultivated fields, which are terraced on the n., n. e., and 
e. sides, and slope down to the small wddi below the site. There is a large 
cistern at the w. s.w. end of the site. Several pieces of sigillata with reddish 
core and a number of other Roman sherds were found. There is some question 
as to whether Kh. el-Weibdeh is the correct name of the site. About half a 
kilometre to the n.n.e. on the n. side of the Wadi Juweidi‘eh is Rujm 
‘Erjin (237). It is a completely destroyed flint block site, consisting appar- 
ently of the ruins of a small blockhouse in a walled area. A few Roman and 
Byzantine sherds were found there. On top of the hill above it to the n.n. w. 
is another completely ruined, rather large site, called Kh. ‘Erjin (238), 
marked by large numbers of fallen building blocks. There are several cave- 
cisterns visible. Several EI I-II sherds were found, and also some fine pieces 
of ‘Pergamene’ type of sigillata and other Roman sherds, and also some 
Byzantine sherds. 

Less than a kilometre to the n.n.e. is Kh. ‘Erjin esh-Shemiliyeh (239), 
situated on the fairly flat top of a high, isolated hill which commands an 
excellent view of the surrounding country-side. In the distance to the s. e. 
and the s. s. w., ‘Amman and Kh. Shmeisani are visible. Signals could easily 
have been exchanged between these three places, and then relayed to the sites 
in their immediate vicinity. The district which centers around the hill on 
which ‘Erjan is situated is more hilly, and is less fertile and less cultivated 
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today than the rich upland-plains between Wadi Sir, Suweileh, and ‘Amman. 
At the n. end of ‘Erjan is a ruined building, and at the s. end, about 50 m. 
removed from it, is another building complex. There seems to be a small 
birkeh at the s. end, and there is a large cistern on the e. side. The slopes of 
the hill were anciently terraced. The ruined gasr at the n. end of the site is 
oriented n.-s., and measures 16 by 13.80m. The walls made of rough, almost 
unshaped limestone blocks, except for the roughly hewn headers and stretchers 
at the corners, average 4 courses, 1.70 m. in height. Smaller stones set between 
the larger ones keep the courses fairly even. The walls are 1.70 m. thick. 
At the s. end of the site are the ruins of three buildings, only one of which is 
comparatively intact. It is on the n. side of this building-complex. It is 
oriented n.-s., and measures about 15 m. square. A large number of EI I-II 
sherds was found at Kh. ‘Erjin esh-Shemaliyeh, many of them at the s. end, 
but most of them at the n. end of the site. There were also several early 
Roman sherds. It is possible that the space between the two building com- 
plexes may once have been enclosed within a wall, which extended from the 
sides of the buildings at either end of the site. 

About 5km. n. of ‘Amman, and about 1.5km. n.w. of Qasr Nuweijis is 
Kh. el-Beider *** (Thoghat el-Beidi) (240). It is a very large, almost com- 
pletely ruined site, situated on the top of an outstanding, flat-topped hill, 
and was once completely enclosed within a great wall, the outlines of which 
can still be more or less traced. This hill is a landmark for many kilometres 
round about, and situated as it is in the midst of rolling, somewhat broken, 
but on the whole fertile upland plains, it is but natural that it should have 
been selected for the construction of a settlement in ancient times. ‘Amman 
is visible to the south. Kh. el-Beider is about the same distance north of 
‘Amman as es-Sweiwina is south of it. Both great sites were occupied pri- 
marily during‘the Early Iron Age and were bound together obviously in the 
same defensive system, which integrated all of these large and small strongly 
built sites. The great walled site, which, from its location on top of a long 
hill-top enclosed within a wall, looked at first like an EB IV-MB I site, but 
turned out to be solely an EI I-II site, is oriented approximately n.-s., and 
measures about 115 by 70m. From the w. to the n. e. sides, the hill on which 
the site is built is bounded at its base by the Wadi Dafyineh. On the e. and 
s.e. side is the Widi Nuweijis. It seems that the outer wall may have been 
about 1.5 m. thick. However, in no place is it now sufficiently clear to deter- 
mine its width exactly. There has been so much ploughing inside and outside 
the walls of the site that no one building is left intact, and only jumbles of 
fallen stones are visible. Thus the ruins of several buildings are more or less 
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visible at the n. end of the enclosed area, and one at the s. w. end, which is 
about 11.50 m. square, and guards a tangent in the wall. The building blocks 
of limestone which are used in the corners of the buildings are roughly dressed, 
and measure about 1.00 by .70 by .40m. The walls proper were made of 
rough blocks of stone, laid in rude courses, made somewhat even by the smaller 
stones between them. The n.w. corner of the building at the n.w. end of 
the site is visible, and is laid in headers and stretchers. The main building 


Fig. 56. Qasr Nuweijis, s. wall. 


at the n. end of the site is completely ruined, with the exception of its n. w. 
corner, which is preserved to a height of 4 courses, 1.80 m. Large quantities 
of coarse and fine EI I-II sherds of all kinds were found inside of the ruined 
area and on the slopes outside it. In addition there were some pieces of 
‘ Pergamene’ sigillata, and several other Roman sherds were picked up. At 
the n. end of the site is an ancient cistern reused today, and two others are 
visible at the n.w. end. There are probably other cisterns buried under the 
debris inside the walls. 

About 1.5 km. s. e. of Kh. el-Beider is Qasr Nuweijis (241), which has been 
planned and described by Conder.**’ It is a well built tomb-tower, or mauso- 
leum, measuring 14m. square, and is oriented e.s.e.-w.n.w. The e. front 
side is considerably ruined, and its decorations are much mutilated. The n. 
wall also has suffered considerably. The s. and w. walls are the best preserved 


587 Conder, pp. 172-4; PATI, p. 211. 
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(Fig. 56). Inside the gasr in each corner is a small chamber, and according 
to Conder “a large masonry recess under an arch on each wall,” *** which 
we did not see, because we did not enter the building. The roof consists of a 
dome rising on true spherical pendentives **® between the side arches, and 
supporting a large stone urn on the crown (Fig. 57). A parapet almost a 
metre high and wide runs around the flat part of the roof. The corner 
pilasters decorating the outer wall have capitals of Ionic type. A fluted frieze 


Fig. 57. Domed roof and urn on top of Qasr Nuweijis. 


runs around three sides of the gasr, the exception being the e. side, which has 
a sculptured frieze with scroll patterns and mutilated figures. Above the door- 
way on the e. side may be seen a mutilated figure holding a horse (?). In 
front of the e. side, amid the debris that clutters up the approach to it, are 
several pedestals, each with a relief of a wreath on its front side.**° Conder 
assigns this building to the 2nd century a.p., although it would seem in the 
light of our present knowledge more correct to assign it to the first part of 
the 3rd century A.p. Immediately below Qasr Nuweijis to the north are the 
remains of a small, completely destroyed site. It is partly inhabited today, a 


588 Conder, p. 172. 

589 The domed room in the baths at Jerash and the domed tomb at Sebastiya are, 
together with the domes of Qasr Nuweijis (Quseir Nuwaijis), the three earliest ex- 
amples of this type of a dome on true spherical pendentives; cf. Creswell, Early Muslim 
Architecture, I, pp. 304-323; Hamilton, QDAP VIII, 1938, pp. 64-71. 

54° Conder, p. 174. 
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few miserable stone hovels having been built among the ruins. No distinguish- 
able sherds were found. 

About 2km. south of Kh. el-Beider is Kh. el-Jeranin (242) on top of a 
hill, and extending on the n.w. side of the small wédi below it. Several 
cisterns are visible among the scanty remains of the ruins. There were some 
sigillata sherds, as well as other Roman sherds, and also some Byzantine, and 
mediaeval Arabic glazed and painted ware. Less than 4km, n.n.w. of Kh. 
el-Beider is Yajiiz *** (249). It isa large, completely destroyed Roman-Byzan- 
tine site, situated in a small valley, and extending along both sides of the small 
Wadi Yajiz, which runs s. e. towards the Zerqia. The main part of the large 
and widespread site is centered about a good spring, whose waters flow into a 
well-built masonry birkeh. Near the spring are the remains of buildings con- 
structed of well-hewn blocks of stone. During the passage of years, however, 
a number of butm trees “ terebinths) have grown among some of the ruins, and 
have pushed the stones aside to make room for the expanding trunks. The 
trees, which seem to have acquired a sacred significance, make a distinct land- 
mark, and are the only ones left of what must originally have been a con- 
siderable stand of trees.*** A number of graves are scattered among the ruins. 
In addition, there are numerous cisterns. About 50m. n.e. of one clump of 
several butm trees are the foundations of a church, the apse of which is clearly 
visible. We did not see the carved figures and statues nor the doorpost with 
two wreaths and a horned altar which Merrill and Dalman report.*** Some 
ruined foundation walls of probably Byzantine buildings can be seen. We 
did, however, see a lintel, measuring 2.00 by .60 by .20 m., built into a modern 
wall. On it are representations in relief of two horned altars, a wreath, and 
on either side of it two circles in relief with raised rosettes on them.*** On 
the n. and s, sides, on the slopes of the hills which rise from the valley, are 
ancient stone quarries and tombs consisting of shafts sunk into the rock with 
arcosolia on each side. Particularly on the n. side is an extensive necropolis 
with many tombs. On the hillside n.e. of Yajiz, below the growing 
modern village on the top of the hill, we found an ancient quarry, which 
contains blocks of stone hewn out of the rock but never carried away. Among 
the extensive ruins e. n.e. of the birkeh, we found some fragments of sigillata 
and other Roman sherds, and some Byzantine ones. Yajiz, which occupies 
an area of over a kilometre in length, was heavily settled in Roman and Byzan- 
tine times. A few modern houses have been built among the ruins s. e. of the 


541 Merrill, East of the Jordan, pp. 272-77; Dalman, PJB 1911, p. 28; McCown, 
Bulletin 39, pp. 13-17; Conder, p. 279. 

542 Merrill, p. 273. 543 Merrill, pp. 273-4; Dalman, p. 28. 

544 Dalman, p. 28; Steuernagel, Der ‘Adschlin, ZDPV 48 (1925), p. 378, fig. 88. 
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birkeh, and on the slope of the hill on the n. side of the valley. Wajiz was 
on the Roman road that ran from Philadelphia to Gerasa. It was 7 miles 
from Philadelphia, and 23 from Gerasa. The strong spring at Yajiiz, and 
the fertile valley in which it was situated made it a natural site for the develop- 
ment of a Roman-Byzantine way-station and town between Philadelphia and 
Jerash. Roman mile-stones may be seen on the line of the ancient Roman 
road north and south of Yajiz. Their presence and the inscriptions on them 
have been recorded by previous visitors.°* 

Less than 1.5 km. e. n.e. of Yajiz is K6m Yajiiz *** (250). It is a large, 
almost completely destroyed site, situated on top of a high hill, at 930 m., and 
commands a splendid view for many kilometres round about. To the w.s. w. 
Yajiiz is visible. To the south, in the distance, Kh. el-Beider can be seen. 
The Wadi Kom bends around the n. and e. sides of the hill. On the s. side 
is the Wadi Yajiiz, which farther to the east is known as the Wadi el-Hammam. 
Two ancient cisterns are visible on the top of the hill on the n, side. There 
must be others buried under the debris. The site which is built on the fairly 
flat top of the hill which towers above its surroundings was once completely 
enclosed by a great wall, a large part of which can still be traced. The e. side 
of the wall has, however, completely disappeared, because a small village has 
nested itself among the ruins, and the stones that were not used to construct 
the rude houses there, have been built into pens for the goats and sheep. The 
walls which follow the roughly rectangular area of the hill-top, enclose a space, 
which is now partly cultivated, and which in ancient times may also have been 
partly cultivated. The walled area is oriented roughly n.e. by s.w., and 
measures approximately 145 by 105m. It can be seen from the great size of 
the walled area, and from its location on top of a high, almost completely 
isolated hill, that K6m Yajfz fulfills the conditions that we have found deter- 
mine the location of an EB IV-MB I site. Large quantities of EB IV-MB I 
pottery were found. At the n.w. corner is visible a part of the outer wall, 
made of large stone blocks. The wall at this corner is still 1.30 m. high. Some 
of these blocks measure about .80 by .50 by .35 m. It was impossible to obtain 
the original width of the wall, because of the debris which everywhere covers 
the top of it. For long stretches there is a modern wall built along the length 
of the ancient wall, and it is 1.10m. thick. Whatever buildings there may 
have been on the site, have long ago been razed. Piles of stones scattered 
about indicate where some of them may have been. Not all of them, however, 


545 Germer-Durand, RB 4, (1895), pp. 392-7; Thomsen, ZDPV 40, (1917), pp. 64-5, 
nos. 206-214, and Pl. 1; Bruennow and Domaszewski, PA II, pp. 229-231. 237; McCown, 
Bulletin 39, p. 16. 

546 Conder, pp. 157-8. 279. 
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belonged to the EB IV-MB I period, but many of them, perhaps the ruins of 
most of the buildings now visible, belonged to the Early Iron Age. In addition 
to the numerous EB IV-MB I sherds which were found, there were large 
numbers of EI I-II sherds, with a preponderance of EI I sherds. On this 
site, as elsewhere in the regions of Transjordan which we have thus far 
explored, the gap of approximately 600 years between the EB IV-MB I and 
the EI I-II occupation has prevented the formation of a real tell. One of the 
striking differences between occupied sites in Palestine and Transjordan is 
just this frequency of tulil in Palestine and their striking absence in most 
of Transjordan. An exception, naturally, is made for the Jordan Valley. 
There are some sites in the districts between the Wadi Zerqi and ‘Aqabah 
where EB IV-MB I, EI I-II, Nabataean and Roman sherds, and sherds of 
later periods can all be found. We have just seen that at Kom Yajiz both 
EB IV-MB I and EI I-II sherds were found. None of these sites may be 
classed as a tell, however. With the exception of one or two places such as Kh. 
el-Medeiyineh in the Wadi Themed,*** which has the appearance of a tell, and 
where it is probable that regular strata of EI I-II could be uncovered, or such 
as Tell Safft,°** which we shall discuss below, there are practically no sites 
south of the Wadi Zerqi which we have thus far examined that have the typical 
tell formation. All of the sites in South Gilead which we have examined, 
with the exception of EI I-II Kém Yajiz, were built on previously unoccupied 
ground, and we shall see that this holds true for the sites which are yet to be 


~ discussed. There is no depth of ancient debris beneath them. Parts of many 


of the EI I-II buildings are still standing almost to their original height ; this 
is particularly true of Kh. Mudmiar, as we shall see below.**® The conclusion 
which seems to emerge is that when the Ammonites, Amorites, Moabites and 
Edomites, whose territories we have more or less thoroughly examined, first 
appeared upon the scene in Transjordan, they found few ancient sites which 
had not been long previously destroyed and practically razed to the ground. 
There were no artificial mounds, tulil, for them to build upon. When they 
did build upon the ruins of their EB IV-MB I predecessors, as for instance at 
‘Ara‘ir °° or Balfi‘ah,®** they either sank the foundations of their buildings 
down to the original ground-level through whatever EB ruins may have 
remained, as at ‘Ara‘ir, or they practically swept the site clean of EB remains, 
and then built from the original ground level up, as at Balfi‘ah. In all the 
regions we have thus far explored in Transjordan, not a single tell or other 


647 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 13-14. 

548 See below, pp. 191-2; ef. RB 47 (1938), p. 425. 

549 See pp. 192-4; ef. Bulletin 68, pp. 1. 16. 19. 

550 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 49-50. 551 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 54-56. 
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Fig. 58. Horned altar (?), Kom Yajiz. 
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site has been found containing an uninterrupted sequence of pottery from 
EB IV down to the end of EI II, that is from before 2200 B. c. to about 600 
B.C. We still cling to the belief, however, that at least in isolated instances in 
the areas examined, some traces of a continuous MB II-LB sedentary occupa- 
tion will yet be found,*** in addition to the few MB II(?) and LB sherds 
previously picked up.°>* 

Among the most interesting discoveries at Kém Yajiz were three pillars, 
two of them broken, found at the bottom of the w. side of the hill. They are 
probably altars. The two broken ones measure from 60 to 64cm. square at 
the top and probably at the bottom, and are 85cm. long. The third pillar is 
about 50 cm. square at the ends, and 1.20 m. long. They are much worn. On 
the slightly sunken side panels of the pillars are vague representations of 
what seems to be a human form (Fig. 59). On one panel there seem to be two 
forms. Our inclination is to assign the pillars or altars to the EI I-II period of 
Kom Yajiz. There seemed to be sockets in the rock surface into which they 
might have fitted. Excavations might reveal the presence of a necropolis. 
The top side panel of one of the pillars has a tripartite decorative division on 
all four sides (Fig. 58), which may result from the representation of a horn 
at each corner of the top of the altar. A fairly close parallel to these altars 
seems to be the limestone fire altar, showing head and shoulders of a bearded 
man with arms raised, found at Lachish.®** 

About 1.5 km. s.w. of Yajiiz, and n.e. of Kh. ‘Ain el-Beida, lies a large 
EI village, built in the massive style of the EI sites in the e. half of South 
Gilead, as best exemplified by es-Sweiwina and Kh. Mudmiar.*** The site, 
which is know as Umm Rujiim, or also as Kh. Mugheirat el-Hassan *** (245), 
is on the s. side of a small wadi, the name of which we are not able to ascertain. 
It is in an exceedingly ruined state, but two of its buildings still remain 
fairly intact. The main building complex occupies an area of about 65m. 
in length from north to south, and from about 35 to 55m. in width. The 
walls of a number of completely ruined buildings can still be seen. The two 
most intact buildings are on the e. and w. sides of the s. end of the site. Qasr 
T on the e. side is oriented s.s.w. by n.n.e., and measures approximately 18 
by 13m. Actually, the e. side of Qasr I measures 18.50, the w. side 18, the 
n. side 13.20, and the s. side 12.70m. The differences in measurement of the 


552 Cf. Bulletin 68, p. 21. 

5528 ANNUAL XIV, p. 82; Bulletin 49, p. 28; 68, p. 21, n. 21, where Albright suggests 
that the pottery from the Late Bronze tomb groups in the ‘Amman museum may have 
belonged to semi-nomadic settlements. 

553 PEQ 1937, p. 170, Pl. 1. 

554 See above pp. 168-170; below p>. 192-4. 555 Aug. 5, 1937. 
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Fig. 59. Relief of human figure on altar (?) panel, Kém Yajoz. 
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originally rectangular structure, whose sides were undoubtedly even, has been 
caused by the bulging out or turning in of the walls. The inside of the gasr 
is a mass of fallen building stones, which also litter the ground outside of it. 
The walls of the gasr are from 1.10 to 1.20 m. thick. The n. wall is the best 
preserved one, being in places 7 courses, 3m. high. North of Qasr I, about 
9m. removed from it, are the foundation walls of a large, much ruined build- 
ing, which makes much the appearance of a barracks, there being six apparent 
room divisions, built of massive stone blocks. In some of the rooms door- 
ways can be seen. Some 12 m. to the west of Qasr I is Qasr II, which is the 
next best preserved building on the site. It is made of massive limestone 
blocks, better dressed than those of Qasr I. One of the blocks, for instance, 
at the n.w. corner, measures 2.80 by .80 by .76m. The building is oriented 
e.-w., and measures about 12.50 m. square. Actually, the s. wall measures 
about 12.70m., while the w. wall, the complete line of which is somewhat 
broken off, now actually measures 12m. The s. wall has bulged out. The 
walls of Qasr II are 1.20 m. thick. The corners of both qusér are built of 
headers and stetchers. Numerous EI I-II sherds were found on the site. On 
the n.e. side of the site is a very large cistern, and there are probably others 
buried under the debris. It is situated in a rough, rolling area, which is poorly 
cultivated today, and then only in patches. There are some traces of ancient 
terraces on the gently sloping sides of the small wddi. 

About a quarter of a kilometre to the s. w. of Umm Rujim is a small, com- 
pletely ruined building, which is now only a rujm of massive limestone blocks, 
similar to those in the parent site to which it belonged. Just what its func- 
tion was it is impossible now to say. There is a cave-cistern on its n. e. side. 
The nearest spring is several kilometres to the s.w. of Umm Rujim, and is 
called ‘Ain el-Beidé. Near the bottom of the n.e. slope of the hillside above 
this spring is a completely ruined, small site, probably Roman, called Kh. 
‘Ain el-Beidé (243), of which little more than some scattered stones remain 
to help indicate its former existence. There is a single terebinth tree growing 
among them. There are several cave-cisterns on the site. The line of the 
Roman road can be clearly seen in stretches between Kh. ‘Ain el-Beida and 
Yajiz. Several kilometres s.w. of Yajiz is a small, completely destroyed, 
and almost completely ploughed-over site, called Kh. Umm el-Kheleifeh. There 
is a large cave-cistern at the n. w. end of the site. Two open sarcophagi are 
visible. Near them are fragments of sigillata and other Roman sherds. 

On top of a high hill immediately e.-e.s.e. above Kh. ‘Ain el-Beida, is 
Rujm ‘Ain el-Beidé (244). In the distance below it to the n.-n. n.e. is Umm 
Rujiim. Rujm ‘Ain el-Beida, which occupies a very strategic position guarding 
this heavily settled EI region, is an isolated round tower, built in much the same 
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fashion as the previously discussed rujiim malfif. It is in a much ruined 
condition, being built of large, for the most part unshaped, limestone blocks. 
Its outside diameter is 10.25m. The wall is from 1.20 to 1.40 m. thick, the 
former being probably the more correct measurement. The w. side of the 
tower is fairly well preserved, being still 3.55 m. high. Situated on a steep 
rise on top of the hill, the slopes around it have not been able to hold the 
sherds which must undoubtedly have been swept away by the rains of the 
centuries, because we were not able to find any of them. In view of our pre- 
vious experience with these towers, however, and the relation of this one to 
the EI sites in the vicinity, we have no hesitation in assigning this one also 
to the Early Iron Age. 

Less than a kilometre w.-w.n.w. of Umm Rujiim, is Kh. Umm Rujm *** 
(246), situated on the flat top of a high, almost completely isolated hill, which 
commands a view over the extensive EI village below it. The entire area of 
the site, which is oriented approximately n.-s., and measures something like 
22 by 180 m., was completely surrounded by a great wall, the foundation 
remains of which can still, for the most part, be clearly traced. The wall seems 
to be 1.80 m. thick. It has been destroyed down to the level of the ground. 
The entire area inside the walls, as is quite common in such sites, is ploughed 
today, as large parts of it must have been ploughed anciently. Even without 
the added testimony of a considerable quantity of EB IV-MB I sherds, it would 
be possible to designate this site as belonging to the EB IV-MB I period. In 
the distance to the s.s. w., Rujm ‘Ain el-Beida is visible on top of its hill. A 
number of ancient cross walls can be seen particularly at the n.w. end of the 
enclosed area. There are traces of additional ancient compounds at the s. e. 
end of the walled area. Below the hill of Kh. Umm Rujm, the slopes of which 
were cultivated and partly terraced in ancient times, are several wudyan, which 
bend around the base of the hill on all sides except the n. w. Across the widi 
on the n.e. side, cn the opposite slope of the hill rising above it, can be seen 
ancient, broken terraces, which once safeguarded the soil covering the bare 
rocks now seen on the surface. On the n. and n.e. sides is the Wadi Umm 
Rujm, on the e. side is the Wadi el-Weilah (?), and on the s. and s. w. sides 
is the Wadi Abharat(?). The easiest approach is on the n.w. side. Below 
the top of the hill there is a small dip, which was once apparently guarded 
by a watch-tower, although little of it is now left. On the w. side of the dip 
which divides the n.w. end of the top of the hill of Kh. Umm Rujm from 
the high, broken plateau to the west, is another ancient site, called Qasr Umm 
Rujm (247). The gasr, which is oriented n.-n.n.e. by s.-s. s. w., Measures 
15.50 by 14.90 m. The walls, built of massive limestone blocks, are 1.10 m. 
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thick. The n.e. corner is still 7 courses, 4.10m. high. There seems to be 
evidence of an entrance in the e. wall, to which steps gave access from the 
ground level. The heap of fallen building blocks in front of the possible 
entrance suggests the steps. There is a door-jamb on either side of the 
entrance-way, the bottom of which seems to have been about 4m, above the 
level of the ground. A considerable number of EI I-II sherds was found, in 
addition to some EB IV-MB I sherds, which probably originated at the 
neighboring EB IV site. There were also several late Hellenistic sherds. 
Inside the gasr is a mass of large, fallen building blocks. On the e. side of 
the gasr, and extending on the s. side 7.75 m. from the s. end of the e. wall 
of the gasr, and on the n. side 9.70 m., is a large, walled courtyard, which 
measures roughly 32.50 by 25m. The s. wall of this courtyard is massively 
built, as are the other sides, and seems to be 1.70 m. thick. The n. side is in 
places still 3 courses high. About 15m. from the s.e. corner of this large, 
walled courtyard is another small ruin, in which there was a large cave-cistern, 
Beyond the n.e. end of the large courtyard is a very large cistern, with five 
openings leading into it. There are probably other cisterns in the vicinity 
buried under debris. The intensiveness of the settlement of this small area 
in the vicinity of Yajiz, during the Early Iron Age especially, is emphasized 
all the more by the fact that with the exception of the small modern village 
above Yajiiz there are no other permanent settlements in this area; nor is the 
cultivation of the soil anywhere near as extensive now as it was then. 

About 2.5 km. s. w.-w.s.w. of Kém Yajiz lies Kh. Muslim ** (248). It 
is situated on a small, almost completely isolated rectangular outspur, situated 
in a hollow, surrounded by hills, with its w. end connected with the rise beyond 
it. The outspur or tongue of land on which this site is situated is oriented 
approximately w.-w. n. w. by e.-e. s.e., and measures about 48 by 40m. The 
ruins of several buildings are located in this area, so destroyed that only their 
outlines at the w. end can be made out. At the w. end, which is the most 
easily approachable one, are the remains of a strong, small, massively built 
fortress, which is oriented e.-e.s.e. by w.-. n.w., and measures 14 by 12 m. 
The s. and w. sides of this gasr are built up higher than the other sides, to 
create an even level for the entire gasr, because of the unevenness of the 
ground, which slopes downward at the s.w. corner. One of the stretchers at 
the s. w. corner measures 3.20 by .90 by .65m. The walls are approximately 
1.75 m. thick. There are two cisterns on the n. side, and also two cisterns at 
the e. end of the site. There are great fallen blocks, many of them broken, 
on the rest of the site, and there was certainly at one time another gasr at the 
e. end, and perhaps one other building in the middle of the rectangular area 
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of Kh. Muslim. The great limestone blocks with which these buildings were 
erected were evidently quarried in the immediate vicinity. The slopes of the 
outspur and the surrounding hillsides are cultivated and partly held in place 
by ancient terraces. A passing bedi opined that in ancient times it was as 
easy for the inhabitants of the land to lift the great blocks with which all 
these “ megalithic ” structures are built as it is for us to lift small stones, 
because then the inhabitants of the land were all 40 m. tall, and possessed of 
corresponding strength. Large numbers of EI I-II sherds were found, even 
without which we would have designated Kh. Muslim as belonging to the 
EI I-IT period. 

About 5 km. n. n.w. of Yajiz, in a once fertile but now more or less worn 
out agricultural region, which is only poorly cultivated, is Kh. Morbat 
Bedrin *** (269), situated on the gentle slope leading down to the shallow 
Wadi Morbat Bedran, which borders its s. side. It occupies an area of approxi- 
' mately 280 by 90 m., and consists of a number of buildings scattered from west 
to east. It was a country village, built in the same massive style that charac- 
terizes most of the EI structures in the e. half of South Gilead. There were 
large quantities of all kinds of EI I-II sherds, which also identify the period 
of occupation of the site. Even without any sherds, however, it would have 
been possible from the architecture of the buildings, and particularly from the 
“ megalithic ” type of construction, to have identified Kh. Morbat Bedran as 
an EI I-IT site. The walls or foundations of at least twelve massively built 
structures can still be traced there, and originally there were probably more. 
One family, comprising not more than ten people, live in a tent now on the 
site and cultivate some of the surrounding fields. To give an idea of the size of 
the buildings at Kh. Morbat Bedran, we may note that Qasr I measures 15.30 
by 17.60 m.,: with an annex on the w. side which measures 10 by 17.60 m; 
Qasr II measures 13.65 by 12.60 m.; Qasr III 26.70 by 10.50 m., with the much 
ruined V, VI, and VII having about the same measurements ; Qasr IV is 12 m. 
square; VIII, which is a round tower, is 9.80 m. in diameter; IX measures 
12.30 by 9.50 m.; X is a round tower, 9m. in diameter, with a rectangular 
court on its s. side, measuring 11.50 by 6.50 m.; XI consists of two adjacent 
buildings each measuring 9.20 by 7 m.; XII measures 14.40 by 11.70m. The 
walls of these buildings average about 1.10 m. in thickness, the corners being 
laid in headers and stretchers, the stones being massive limestone and flint 
blocks, set in rough rows, with smaller stones between them to make the rows 
fairly even (Fig. 60). The s.w. corner of Qasr I is 6 courses, 3.40 m. high. 
Many of the stones average 1.10 by .60 by .50 m. in size. Qasr III (like the 
other adjacent, almost completely destroyed ouildings) was originally sub- 
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Fig. 60. Kh. Morbat Bedran, lk. n.n.e. at Qasr I. 


Kh. Morbat Bedran, s. side with entrance of Qasr IX. 
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divided into several small chambers. Qasr IX, built of massive flint blocks, 
is 3 courses, 1.65 m. high at the n.w. end; at the s.w. end it is 4 courses, 
1.90 m. high; the s.e. end is 4 courses, 2.35 m. high. In the s. wall is a well 
preserved, clearly marked entrance way, with the door-jams and the sill in 
position. The entrance way is 80 cm. wide, the door-jambs measuring 1.50 by 
-70 by .60 m. (Fig. 61). There are traces also of an entrance in the n. wall 
of Qasr IV. On the e. side of Qasr IX is a courtyard measuring 9.50 by 
7.75 m. It is possible that this may have been originally a separate building, 
the remains of the wall of which now enclose the area on the e. side of the qasr. 
The s. e. corner of Qasr XI is still 6 courses, 2.95 m. high. ‘The s. e. corner of 
XII is still 2m. high. Of particular interest are the rujiim malfif on this 
site, buildings VIII and X. Kh. Morbat Bedran is thus an excellent example 
of the presence of rujiim malfif on the same site with the more normal square 
or rectangular buildings. Both types are, however, built in the same massive 
style, which characterizes isolated rujiim malfif and qustr in the e. half of 
South Gilead. We shall see that this is not the only instance of the occurrence 
of both types of structures at the same place. Just what purpose these two 
rujim malftif at Kh. Morbat Bedran served is questionable. They are no more 
strongly built than the other buildings. There was, so far as we could ascer- 
tain, no great defensive wall surrounding the entire site, each building being 
apparently considered strong enough to serve as a fortress in case of necessity. 
It is to be noticed, however, that the rujiim malfif are located near the s. side 
of the village area, overlooking the wddi, whose steep, if not very high n. side 
is marked by a long, bare, rock-escarpment. One rujm malfif, building VIII, 
overlooks the junction of a small waédi coming from the south with the Wadi 
Morbat Bedran, and the tongue of land between them, which also is covered 
with building-ruins. There are some building ruins also on the s. side of the 
main small wédi. The other rujm malfif also overlooks a bend in the wédi. 
It may be, therefore, that these two round towers served as police or look-out 
posts for the entire village, or they may have been built first, affording a means 
of protection before the rest of the village was built. The construction of the 
rectangular court on the s. side of the e. round tower, X, suggests, however, 
that even if this structure did originally serve a defensive purpose, it lost its 
original role and was pressed into domestic uses. Along the length of the s. 
end of the village, near the top of the wddi, are several cisterns. There is a 
particularly large one near the s. w. end of the site, with a large stone covering 
its mouth. Other cisterns are probably buried under the debris. In the wadi 
below the s.e. end of the site, we are told, is a spring (Fig. 60a). Whatever 
the correct explanation of the rujiim malfif at this site may be, on the whole 
it seems safe to say that they served defensive purposes. From such places as 
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Kh. Morbat Bedrin, Umm Rujiim, and es-Sweiwina, as well as the numerous 
other individual qusir and rujim malfif which we have thus far treated in 
the e. half of South Gilead and in ‘Ammén, it is obvious that only a thriving, 
prosperous agricultural civilization, with a capable people who were rooted in 
the soil and tilled it most intensively, and who also knew how to build strongly, 
make excellent pottery, and store adequate water-supplies, could have pro- 
duced these buildings and strong villages. It was a highly developed civiliza- 
tion which flourished during EI I-II in the ancient South Gileadite and 
Ammonite territory. 

About 1.5 km. east of Kh. Morbat Bedrfn is Kh. Bedran (268), situated on 
the flat top of a high hill, where there is also a small modern settlement. The 
hill is visible from Kh. Morbat Bedran. At the w.s.w. end of the flat top of 
the hill, are the remains of a large EI building, oriented n. w. by s. e., which 
measures 19.70 by 14.50 m. It is built in the same manner as the massive 
buildings at Kh. Morbat Bedran, the corners in headers and stretchers, and 
the great, roughly hewn limestone blocks laid in rough rows, with smaller 
stones between them to make the rows fairly even. The s. w. and s. e. walls are 
still comparatively intact. The s. corner is still 4 courses, 1.90 m. high. The 
8. w. wall is preserved on the average 4 courses high, the s.e. wall 3 courses 
high. The inside of this building is full of modern debris, which also covers 
the other walls. It is probable that there were several other buildings of the 
same character nearby, but they have been torn down, and their large stones 
broken up and used for the construction of the rude modern houses that now 
are nested inside of the ancient ruins. From the type of architecture of the 
part of the massive building which is still visible, it is possible to assign it to 
the Early Iron Age. On the w.s. w. slope of the hill, as well as in the large 
open space on: top of it, immediately below the EI building, we found numer- 
ous EI I-II sherds, which belong to the period of the massively constructed 
building. In addition to these sherds we found a small number of Roman 
and early Byzantine, and some glazed and painted mediaeval Arabic sherds. 
In the depression on the top of the hill is a large, ancient cistern. There are 
probably other cisterns buried under the debris. At the e. s.e. end of the site 
is a small ruined mosque, which has arches built over fairly clearly inscribed 
Roman milestones, dragged probably from the Roman road between Philadel- 
phia and Gerasa, and particularly from the section of it which passes close 
to ‘Ain Yajiz.**® They have been published by de Vaux.** A dentilated 
lintel lying on the ground in front of the ruined mosque may belong to the 
early Byzantine period.*** 
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Of particular interest are the numerous EI sites which our expedition 
visited in the rich el-Beq‘ah valley which stretches northward below Suweileh. 
The road from Suweileh to Jerash cuts through the middle of this fertile and 
intensively cultivated valley. From the hills above it to the south, on the 
main highway to ‘Amman, the traveller who passes by in the vicinity of 
Suweileh can see most of the extent of the Beq‘ah. Indeed, he can see farther, 
to the green patch in the distance in which Jerash itself is cradled, in the hills 
which rise above the n. end of the Beq‘'ah. From his vantage point the traveller 
can, if he looks carefully, see in the Beq‘ah a large number of ruins, which 
our investigations have now shown to be larger or smaller complexes of massive, 
ruined buildings of the “ megalithic ” type, belonging solely to EI I-II. The 
main period of their history, to judge from the pottery remains, as is the case 
with the rest of the EI sites in the e. half of South Gilead and in ‘Ammén 
which we have discussed above, seems to be between the 13th and the 8th-7th 
centuries B.C., with a rapid decline after that down to the beginning of the 
6th century B. ©. 

About half a kilometre n.n.w.-n.w. below Suweileh and guarding the 
descent to the valley of the Beq‘ah is a well situated mound, on top of which 
is Tell Saffit °* (228). It is one of the few ancient sites in Transjordan which 
has the appearance of an artificial city hill, a real ¢ell in other words, and 
excavation would probably reveal several layers of occupation. The fairly flat 
top of the mound is oriented generally e. n. e. by w. s. w., and measures approxi- 
mately 70 by 18m. At its e. end some of the foundation stones of a small, 
square (?) tower can be seen. The top and part of the slopes of the mound 
are cultivated today, and with the exception of the traces of the tower just 
mentioned, there is practically nothing left on the surface of the site of any 
of the buildings which must have once been sitnated on it. The Wadi Safit 
bends around the steep e. and n.e. sides. There is a more gradual descent on 
the s. side, and the easiest approach is on the w. side of the mound. There is 
a splendid view over the Beq‘ah from the top of the mound. The main periods 
of occupation of the site can be judged by the large quantities of sherds which 
we gathered on the slopes and top of the mound, all of which belong to EI 
I-II, none earlier and none later. De Vaux reports finding “un peu de Br. 
I et début du Br. II ” *** in addition to EI I-II sherds, but upon reexamina- 
tion of the sherds in question has decided that they actually belong to EI I. 
We have collected sherds from Tell Saffit on several occasions now, and have 
never yet, despite the most careful search, been able to find any sherds there 
that preceded the EI I-II period. Of much interest are the tombs, consisting 
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of chambers cut out of great isolated rocks, with a side opening and a bench 
hewn out of the rock at one end, and a roof outlet covered with a stone. These 
chambers look like ovens rather than tombs. They were discovered by de 
Vaux and Benoit in the valley to the n.e. of Tell Safat.°** The vino-culture 
carried on in the vicinity of Suweileh today on the hillsides between it and 
Tell Saffit may well be a continuation of the cultivation of the vine as carried 
on in the Early Iron Age. The slopes of the hillsides leading down into the 
Beq‘ah were also cultivated then at least as extensively as today. The modern 
village of Safait (227) to the n. w. of the ancient site, and actually situated in 
the valley below it, takes the place today of the ancient Tell Saftt, and is one 
of the few modern villages which today exist in all of the expanse of the 
Beq‘ah. The village of Safit is located among some extensive Roman-Byzan- 
tine ruins, the doorway of a Byzantine church standing in desolate isolation at 
the edge of the village.*** About 2 km. north of the village of Safit is ‘Ain 
el-Basha, which is a large, almost completely destroyed site on both sides of 
the road to Jerash. There is a spring among the ruins on the w. side of the 
road, marked by a green cultivated patch near it, and several rude modern 
houses. Numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were 
found. 

Less than a kilometre n. n. w. of ‘Ain el-Basha is the extensive site of Kh. 
el-Mudmir (279). It is composed of a whole series of large, massively built, 
more or less ruined buildings of the “ megalithic” type, extending over an 
area approximately 300 m. in length and from 60 to 100 m. in width. Among 
the ruins of the buildings, and around them, were numerous EI I-II sherds. 
There were also several Roman sherds of about the first century A. D., as well 
as some Byzantine and mediaev.. Arabic sherds. The buildings are placed 
next to each other in a large, rectangular area, on a slight rise oriented 
s.e.-n.w. One of the best preserved buildings, the second from the e. end of 
the built-up area, on the s. side, measures 19 by 14.70m. We shall call it 
Qasr IT.°* Its s. wall is still preserved at the corners to a height of 9 courses, 
or 5.50 m. (Figs. 62-3). The walls average 2 m. in thickness, as do the walls 
of all the buildings. They are all constructed in the same fashion with huge 
blocks, laid at the corners in headers and stretchers, and otherwise in rude 
rows, with smaller stones between them to make the rows fairly even. One of 
the stretchers in the s. w. corner of Qasr I measures 2.25 by .85 by .55m. It 
will be seen that from the nature of construction alone, without the assistance 
of the sherds, we should have been able to assign these buildings to the Early 
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Fig. 62. Kh. Mudmar, s. wall of Qasr II. 


Fig. 63. Kh. Mudmar, e. wall of Qasr II. 
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Iron Age, being the same in style of construction as the numerous “ mega- 
lithic ” structures in the e. half of South Gilead and in ‘Ammé6n, which we 
have previously dealt with. Qasr I, adjacent to Qasr II and immediately east 
of it, is in a much more destroyed condition than Qasr II, its s. wall being com- 
pletely gone except for the foundation row. Its e. wall is preserved to a height 
of 3 to 4 courses, measuring 2.55 m. at the s. end of the wall. The buildings 
stretch in a long line from east to west, some almost completely destroyed, 
others with parts of their walls still standing. Combined, they give a sense 
of massive strength and solidity which no modern village in Transjordan has 
today. The walls of the buildings that are still more or less standing have 
bulged in or out considerably. About 100 m. to the n. w. of the main complex 
of buildings at Kh. Mudmiar is another group of almost completely ruined 
buildings of the same type, and about 50 m. to the s.e. yet another. Inside 
and around the main buildings at Kh. Mudmar a number of disused ancient 
cisterns can be seen, and there must be others covered up under the great 
piles of fallen stones. The nearest spring is that of ‘Ain el-Basha to the s. s. e. 

About half a kilometre north of Kh. el-Mudmir is Rujm el-Hawi (280). 
It is again a massive, ruined building, oriented n.-s., measuring approximately 
40 by 21m. There is very little of the walls of this building left, although its 
s. w. corner is still 3 courses high. Particularly by the e. wall of this build- 
ing, which belongs to the same type as the buildings at Kh. Madmiar, we found 
some of the finest decorated EI sherds that we have picked up in Transjordan 
thus far. Inside the walls are masses of fallen building blocks, and wall 
foundations of a series of rooms. The walls are from 1.30 to 1.40 m. thick. 
About 40 m. south of the s. wall are two round towers. The larger one meas- 
ures in its outside diameter 11.20 m., with a cistern in the center of it. To 
the e. s. e. of it, about 8 m. removed, is the second round tower, whose outside 
diameter is 8.20m. The walls are about 1.50 m. thick. On the w. side of the 
main ruined complex are the ruins of another rujm malfif.5* 

About 225 m. n.n.e. of Rujm el-Hawi are the ruins of two more buildings 
of the same “ megalithic ” type, called Rujm el-Henfi (281). The two build- 
ings are 29m. removed from each other, the e. one measuring about 23 by 
33 m., being oriented n.-s. There is a circular tower built into the w. wall of 
the w. building.*** A few EI I-II sherds were picked up here too. Rujm 
el-Hawi and Rujm el-Henfi may, for all practical purposes, be considered one 
site, composed of a number of widely scattered, massive buildings, whose in- 
habitants, as those of all these “ megalithic ” sites in the Beq‘ah and elsewhere, 
tilled the soil very intensively, and lived in the midst of their acres. 
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N.e.-e.n.e. of Rujm Heni, on the e. side of the road to Jerash, and less 
than a kilometre n. w. of Abii Neseir, is Rujm el-Mfimani °° (274), consisting 
of two ruined structures, built in the “ megalithic ” style. A small number 
of EI I-II sherds was found by them. The one building is oriented w. s. w. 
by e.n.e. and measures 17.50 by 16.85 m., with remnants of the wall of a 
courtyard against the e. side of this gasr. The inside of the gasr is filled with 
debris, which spreads over the top of the walls, so that it was not possible to 
measure their width, which would probably be about 1.30m. About 36m. 
e.s.e. of this ruined building is a rujm malfif, the outside diameter of this 
much ruined round tower being 15m. It was filled with debris, on top of 
which was a modern grave. It is particularly interesting to note in connec- 
tion with the last three mentioned sites, that there are round towers either 
built into conventional buildings, or erected close to them, and that each of 
these sites belongs, both so far as the pottery and the type of buildings are con- 
cerned, to the Early Iron Age. There is a striking similarity of type of con- 
struction in these buildings which leads one to think that they must surely 
have all belonged to a homogeneous culture, and have as their background the 
same civilization. Abii Neseir (273) s.e. of Rujm el-Miimani is a small, 
completely destroyed site, on which several modern houses and graves have 
been built. We found a considerable number of mediaeval Arabic painted and 
giazed sherds there, in addition, to several EI I-II sherds.**° About half a 
kilometre e. s. e. of it is el-Herbej (272), which is a similar site with the same 
history. Immediately above this site to the east is ‘Ain Rijab, by which we 
found several Byzantine sherds. Less than a kilometre w. n. w. of the village 
of Mobis is a small, ruined, almost completely covered-over ruin, where we 
found a few EI I-II sherds. We are calling the site Rujm Mobis (276). On 
the fairly flat, and more or less circular top of a hill towering to the n.n. e. 
above the village of Mobis: is a large ruined site, which has been completely 
wrecked, called el-Mfiimani (277). The upper slopes and top of the hill are 
literally covered with great heaps of small and large building stones, which con- 
ceal the ground beneath them. There is hardly a vestige of a wall left to be seen. 
Seen from the distance, the hill-top of el-Mfimani leoks much like a real tell, 
but most of the hill is natural. There may be severa! layers of occupation on 
the very top of the hill. Among the masses of fallen stones which increase in 
number at the top, an outline of a circular wall may be made out, which 
surrounds a depression at the very top of the hill, in the center of which is a 
large cistern. The diameter of the circular wall seems to be about 28.5 m. It 
is possible that it marks the lines of a great protective rujm malfif, which 
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guarded the strong spring immediately above el-Mébis, and also helped protect 
the entrance from the east to the rich el-Beq‘ah, over which it commands an 
excellent view. In other words, el-Mimani played on the e. side of the Beq‘ah 
the same role that Tell Safft played on the s. side. Large quantities of El 
I-II sherds were found particularly on the slopes bencath the very top of the 
hill, The hill is completely cut off, and could have been easily defended. The 
Wadi el-Mamani bends around the e. side from the north to the south. In 
addition to the EI sherds, there were several which belonged to the end of 
EB IV, and a few scraps of late Hellenistic and early Roman sherds. It is 
not surprising to find traces of an earlier Bronze Age occupation on this site, 
situated as it is on a fairly flat-topped hill, above a spring. 

About a kilometre s.s. w. of Mébis, on the top of a hill, near the top of the 
plateau above the Ras el-‘Ain of el-Mdbis, is a large, completely destroyed site, 
called Kh. Abi Hamed (275). El-Mimani is visible to the n.n.e. of this 
site, and is about on the same level. With the exception of a piece of a mas- 
sively built wall, there is nothing whatsoever left of the ancient site, which is 
completely buried under a number of modern houses and modern debris. The 
cultivated slopes of the hillside leading down to the strong spring yielded, 
however, large numbers of EI I-II sherds, and a small number of EB IV-MB 
I sherds. With the exception of the w. n. w. to n. sides, the hill is surrounded 
by the Wadi Abi Hamed. From this site too, there is a splendid view over 
much of the Begq‘ah. 

At the very top of the slope which leads up to the plateau overlooking the 
Beq‘ah from the east, at a point e.s.e. above el-Herbej, we found a few re- 
mains of a “ megalithic ” building and by it a large grape or olive press. This 
place is called ‘Asiret Merj es-Sana‘* (270). The lintel of the doorway of the 
building, which is about all that is left of it, measures 2.50 by .70 by .70 m. 
The press, which is hewn into the solid rock, is 1.90 m. long by .57 m. wide 
by .57 m. deep. There is a 25cm. hole as an outlet at the n. end. Cut into 
the same rock, on the e. side of the trough is a basin, whose inside diameter 
measures 76m. A small number of EI I-II sherds was found by these re- 
mains. It is quite possible that the slopes of the hillsides leading from the 
Beq‘ah to the top of the plateau, which today are used mostly for the growing 
of wheat, where the soil has not yet been washed away, were in part heavily 
wooded, and in part devoted to vineyards. The hills in the ‘Ajlin district to 
the west and north of the Beq‘ah are still heavily wooded in part, and in part 
given over to vineyards. 

Near the top of the slope leading from the Beq‘ah to the plateau overlook- 
ing it from the east, we came upon the remains of a large, massively built 
building-complex, so destroyed that it was impossible to make any accurate 
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measurements. It is called Rujm Megrijha (271). No distinguishable sherds 
were found, but there is little reason to doubt that it was originally an EI 
I-II site. There is one rude dwelling built among the ruins now. Large parts 
of the evidently once fertile soil on the slopes in the immediate vicinity of 
this site have been washed away. 

About 4km. n.e.-n.n.e. of Suweileh, on a flat-topped outspur below the 
very top of the plateau, is the small, much ruined site of Kh. Abii Marhaf 
(267). ‘Ain el-Basha (278) is visible to the w.-w. n. w. in the distance below 
it in the Beq‘ah, over a large part of which a good view can be had from this 
site. Immediately below this site, on its n. e. side is a good spring. There are 
numerous sherds on the slopes of the outspur, on which a number of ruins of 
houses, constructed of small stones, can be made out. We found no sherds 
belonging to the Early Iron Age, although a few modern Arabic sherds were 
deceptively like EI types. De Vaux writes that he found a few sherds of 
“late Iron.” *"* There were, however, very many fine, painted Byzantine 
sherds, and de Vaux has pointed out to the writer several of the Hellenistic 
period.®*? There were also numerous painted and glazed mediaeval Arabic 
sherds. There is an open, rock-cut tomb in front of the n. w. side of the out- 
spur. On the slopes below the site are a number of terraces, many of which 
probably go back to the Byzantine period. They are planted to wheat. The 
waters of the spring run to waste. The site is uninhabited today. 

About 2.5 km. n. w. of Kh. Mudmar, on top of a great hill which on its w. 
side joins the plateau overlooking the Beq‘ah from the west, is a completely 
ruined EI site, called Kh. Umm ed-Denanir (283), which is also known as 
Shinet Abii ‘Arabi.°** At the base of the hill, on its n.e. side is the very 
strong spring, ‘Ain Umm ed-Denanir, and around the n.e. and e. sides there 
bends the Wadi Umm ed-Denanir, which commences in the Beq‘ah and goes 
approximately north under various names until it finally joins the Wadi 
Zerqi. This wddi affords a passable exit from the Beq‘ah at its n. w. end to 
the fairly fertile, rolling highlands above it. It was to guard this outlet, and 
to take advantage of the strong spring, that the large EI site was built on the 
top of the hill, dominating wadi and spring, and commanding a splendid view 
of almost all the Beq‘ah, and particularly of the great EI I-II sites near the 
w. side of the Beq‘ah. We shall see that every path leading into or out of the 
Beq‘ah was controlled by a strongly built fortress,—among these fortresses 
which we have treated thus far being Tell Saffit, el-Mamani, Kh. Abi Hamed, 
and now Kh. Umm ed-Denanir. Of the EI buildings which once must have 
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marked the top of the hill, nothing is visible at the present time. They have 
been completely destroyed, and partly in their place there stands a large, 
sprawling, modern building complex. The type of EI I-II buildings which 
must have originally stood on the site, can, however, be imagined from the 
nature of the walls which are left. The entire top of the hill has in modern 
times been enclosed with a dry-built wall, which hides the traces of ancient 
walls and foundations. From the edge of the top, down to the bottom of the 
hill on the e. side, there is a series of massively built terraces, the like of 
which I have seen in no other place in all of Transjordan, for their original 
size, completeness, and number. Massive stone blocks were used in building 
the terraces, of only somewhat rougher type than those used in EI I-II 
“megalithic ” buildings. They are largely destroyed now, and apparently 
have never been repaired since the end of EI II, when the site for all practical 
purposes was abandoned. They have, however, served to keep much of the soil 
in place on the very steep hillside, which in places is still partly ploughed. On 
the whole, however, the entire slope which was once a series of terraced gardens 
in now a thorny waste. Verifying the impression made by the size of the 
terraces were the numerous EI I-II sherds found particularly on the terraces 
near the top of the hill. During our two visits to the site, we found no sherds 
belonging to EB IV-MB I, although de Vaux reported that he found a few of 
that period.®*** Upon reexamining these particular sherds, he has assigned 
them to EI I. We also found several early Roman, and some Byzantine 
sherds. 

About a kilometre s. w. of Kh. Umm ed-Denanir, on top of a great, com- 
pletely isolated hill, which towers above the Beq‘ah on the edge of the plateau 
that overlooks it from the west, is a tremendous site, called el-Qeseir (282), 
which cannot be dated later than EB IV. Below it to the s. e.-e. s. e. is visible, 
less than 2 km. away, the great ruin of Kh. Mudmiar, and the other EI I-II 
sites near it. The village of Remeimin is visible in the distance to the n. n. w. 
To the s. e. the spring of ‘Ain el-Basha shows up clearly with its surrounding 
green patch. Indeed the entire stretch of the Beq‘ah, and the hills which 
bound it on its n., e., and s. sides are visible from this great site, which in turn 
looms up on top of its hill as one passes by through the Beq‘ah on the road 
from Suweileh to Jerash. The great, fairly flat site is oriented n.-n. n.e. by 
s.-s. 8. w., with all of its slopes being also at the present time under cultivation. 
The area on top of the hill, almost all of which is enclosed by a great wall, is 
also cultivated today, as it must have been during the time the site was occu- 
pied. The foundation lines of the wall can still be traced in large part. The 
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w. wall is the best preserved one. The e. wall is broken off at its n. half. The 
entire walled area measures approximately 325 by 42m. The e. side has a 
slightly sausage-like curve, while the w. side is fairly straight. There is a 
cistern at the n. end of the site, and another on the s. side of a great wall, 
which stretches across the width of the hill-top about 115 m. from the n. end. 
There are walls of buildings about 9 m. wide across most of the width of the 
site at this point, and there are also some heaps of stones near the s. end of 
the site, which may once have represented some buildings. At the s.w. end 
is a long, narrow, rectangular chamber, measuring about 20 by 4.20m. Both 
the n. and s. ends of the enclosed area have a roughly semi-circular curve. 
The wall around the site seems to be 1.20 m. wide, although its width is not 
generally visible. A considerable number of EB sherds was found, none 
of them later than EB IV, and also several Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic 
sherds which were found particularly near the s. end of the walled-in area. 
Both the s. and n. ends are somewhat higher than the rest of the site, and it 
seems most likely that they were originally crowned with watch-towers. On 
the s. side of the hill is the small Wadi el-‘Arak; the w. side, which is the 
steepest and longest, merges at its base with the Beq‘ah. On the e. side is the 
Wadi el-Khaneizir, which starts from a dip below the s. w. end of the site, and 
then descends rapidly till it follows a fairly level course, when finally it runs 
into the Wadi Umm ed-Denanir. Near the base of the hill on this side is 
‘Ain Khaneizir. The descent from the dip below the s. w. end of the site to 
the main course of the Wadi Khaneizir below is terraced and cultivated today, 
and the terraces undoubtedly go back to the EB period. Near the top of this 
northward descent to the Wadi Khaneizir are the remains of a large dolmen, 
on a massively built circular base, which measures 5.20 m. in diameter. The 
huge limestone blocks of which the dolmen was built measure each about 2 by 
.60 by .60 m. El-Qeseir is again typical of a major type of walled EB settle- 
ments, which with special preference. were built on great, high, flat-topped 
hills, almost completely cut off from their surroundings, and thus more easily 
protected. The site was also chosen as near a spring as possible. In the EB 
period, el-Qeseir dominated the entire Beq'ah. It may be assumed that con- 
siderable portions of the Beq‘ah were cultivated by the inhabitants, whose head- 
quarters, so to speak, were within the walls of el-Qeseir, but who much of the 
year lived in tents outside of el-Qeseir, and even good distances away from 
it. We have seen that EB IV-MB I sherds were found at el-Mimani on the 
n. e. side of the Beq‘'ah. We have possibly not discovered all of the sites border- 
ing the Beq‘ah which were occupied during the EB IV-MB I period, even 
taking into account the site of Kh. Abii Tineh, which overlooks the Beq‘ah at a 
point about a kilometre on the n. side of kilometre 20 of the road from ‘Amman 
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to Jerusalem. In addition to Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds, 
de Vaux found there “hellenistic,” and according to him some sherds which 
belong to the end of EB.°** At the time of writing, we have not yet visited 
the site. There is no question, however, that in this EB period, all of the 
good soil of the Beq‘ah was intensively cultivated. This becomes all the more 
likely when we see how numerous the EB IV-MB I sites were around such 
places as Remeimin, which are only a few kilometres north of el-Qeseir. 

We have seen that there were EI fortresses guarding the s.,e., and w. 
entrances into the rich Beq‘ah valley, which is bounded on all sides by hills, 
and could thus easily be defended by fortresses at the strategic passes leading 
from the hills down into the valley. At the n. end of the Beq‘ah there is a natural 
opening through the hills for a roadway formed by the WAdi es-Selihi, which 
runs n.n.w., and meets the Wadi Remeimin at about the same point where 
the Wadi Jel‘ad going n.n.e. meets it, the Wadi Remeimin continuing then 
n. n. w., until it meets the Wadi Zerga. Into the s. end of the Wadi es-Selihi 
there run two small wudydan, the Wadi Henii and the Wadi el-Mfimani. Along- 
side of the Wadi es-Selihi winds the modern road, which after leaving the 
Beq‘ah passes northward through the hills on its way to Jerash. About 
1.5 km. s. e.-e. s. e. of the powerful spring of ‘Ain es-Selihi situated on top of a 
great, high, and steep hill, is et-Teleil °** (294). The road from the Beq‘ah 
northward passes directly along the w. base of the hill. Below the e. side of 
the hill is the Wadi Ja‘idiyeh. There is a ¢ell-like mound on the very top 
of the hill, from which almost all traces of buildings have disappeared, and 
some of which may be concealed beneath the surface. There is a jumble of 
stones at the top and sides, among which are ploughed patches of stony soil. 
The flattish top of the mound is oriented n.-s., and measures about 85 by 
33m. At the s. end is a large, almost completely filled-up cave, which may 
once have served as a cistern. Near the n. end, on the highest point of the 
top of the mound, is a mass of fallen stones, much worn, which at one time 
may have been part of the main tower on the site. The likelihood of this 
mass of stones marking the ruin of a former tower is increased by the fact 
that the n. side of the hill, which is connected with the main land beyond it to 
the north, and marked off from it only by a shallow depression, is the most 
accessible side, and would naturally have to be most strongly fortified. Numer- 
ous EB IV-MB I, as well as EI I-II sherds were found on the top and the 
slopes of the mound, showing that it was occupied in both periods. There were 
also several Roman and Byzantine sherds and one mediaeval Arabic sherd. 

About 2 km. s.s.e. of the Turkoman village of er-Rummian °” (305), on 
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top of one of the highest hills in the vicinity, is Rujm esh-Shebeil (301). 
Below it to the n. n. w., the village of er-Rumman is clearly visible. The rocky 
hillsides between er-Rummin and Rujm esh-Shebeil have long ago been swept 
almost clean of the soil that once covered them, and support practically noth- 
ing today, there being even but few of the dried shrubs which afforded 
sustenance to flocks of goats. There is no question but that at one time these 
hills were just as heavily wooded as many of the hills in the ‘Ajlin district 
still are today. On the very top of the hill are the remains of a small, almost 
completely ruined Roman-Byzantine site, with a rujm at the highest point, 
showing where a building had once stood. There are also some traces of a 
tower at the s. end. Some fairly well cut limestone blocks are still visible. 
On the n. side, near the top of the hill, is a small, almost completely filled-up 
reservoir, and on the s.e. side near the top is a cave-cistern, and another on 
the very top in about the middle of the site. A small quantity of worn EI I-II 
sherds, and a small quantity of early Roman and Byzantine sherds were found, 
There were some very fine, hard-baked, buff-colored sherds, with black core, 
which could have been found also on a Nabataean site. 

About half a kilometre s.s.e. of Rujm esh-Shebeil is Rujm el-Medba‘ah °* 
(299). It is situated on the highest hill in the entire district, even overlook- 
ing the hill on which Rujm esh-Shebeil is situated. The two hills are con- 
nected by an ascending land-bridge which leads from the hill of Rjum esh- 

Shebeil to the hill of Rujm el-Medba‘ah. At the very top of the hill are the 
- foundations of a small, circular (?) flint-block tower, which seems to be about 
2.90 m. in diameter. A few Roman and Byzantine sherds were found by it. 
Below the n. e. side of this hill are the Wadi and ‘Ain Shellash (?). Parts of 
the Beq‘ah are visible from this site. 

About 1.5 km. n. w.-w.n. w. of et-Teleil is es-Selihi (295), below which to 
the n.e. is the powerful spring ‘Ain es-Selihi. It is a completely destroyed 
site, on which a number of rude modern houses has been built. There are 
also some modern graves scattered about. It is bordered on the east by the 

adi es-Selihi, and on the s. side by the Wadi Umm en-Nejileh. Several 
Roman, and numerous Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds were picked up 
there. 

About 1.5 km. n.e. of the ‘Amman railway station is Rujm el-Hamir °° 
(251). It is a small ruined blockhouse, situated on a small rise in the midst 
of cultivated fields on the e. side of the road from ‘Amman to Zerga. It is 
oriented w.s. w. by e.n.e. and measures 12.75 by 12.30m. Inside the block- 
house may be made out cross walls of a number of small rooms. The walls 
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are made of large, rough slabs of flint-conglomerate, and the outside walls of 
the gasr appear to be 1.25 m. thick. Near this gasr are the completely leveled 
ruins of what seem to be comparatively modern houses. Some of them may 
have been contemporary, however, with the main gasr. By the ruins of the 
qasr were found numerous EI I-II sherds, as well as a small number of 
Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds. 

About half a kilometre to the east of it is Rujm el-Mekhzin (252), situated 
on a knoll in the midst of cultivated fields. It is a much ruined blockhouse, 
oriented n.-s., and measures 16.30 by 14.30m. The walls are 1.80 m. thick, 
and are built of large, rudely cut blocks of flint-conglomerate laid in rude 
rows, with smaller stones between them to make the rows fairly even. The 
n. Ww. corner is 4 courses, or 2.50 m. high. The w. and n. sides are the best 
preserved ones. A cistern is visible by the s. w. corner, and others are prob- 
ably buried under the debris, as at the previous site. Several early Byzantine 
sherds of about the 4th century A. D. were found, and some mediaeval Arabic 
painted sherds, which may belong to about 1100 A.D. Several hundred 
metres beyond this site to the w. n.w. are the ruins of several houses, which 
probably belong to the same two periods. They are situated on a small knoll 
on the other side of a small intervening waédi. Less than half a kilometre to 
the n.w. of Rujm Mekhzan, on a slight rise, is another small, completely 
ruined site, whose walls have been razed to the ground level. Several modern 
graves are built on them. A few Byzantine sherds were found. 

About 1.5 km. to the w.n.w. of Rujm Mekhzin is Rujm esh-Shih (253), 
situated on the n.w. side of a small waédi, the name of which we could not 
ascertain. It consists of the ruins of a small blockhouse, oriented s.s. w. by 
n.n.e., and measures about 9m. square. On all except the w. side are traces 
of courtyards which were built against the small gasr. Only the s. half of the 
gasr is still somewhat preserved, but is rapidly disappearing due to quarrying 
operations by builders from ‘Amman, who find it, and others of the nearby 
ruins, convenient sources of building stone. All the sherds found by the ruins ~ 
of Rujm esh-Shih belonged to EI I-II. Several hundred metres to the east 
of it are four Roman milestones, with much worn inscriptions, one of them 
being fairly intact. They are on the line of the Roman road which led from 
Philadelphia to Bostra.**° We did not stop to examine them closely. 

Somewhat more than a kilometre to the e.n.e. is Rujm el-Jeish (256), 
situated on the top of a knoll. It consists of the ruins of two blockhouses, 
with walled garden areas or courtyards around them. At the s.e. end of the 
western of the two ruined buildings is a large cave-cistern. The buildings are 
made of large, hewn blocks of flint conglomerate, the walls being 1.40 m. 
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thick. The w. building is oriented n.-s., and is 10m. square. Parts of its 
walls are from 2 to 3 courses high. The building on the e. side is somewhat 
better preserved than the other building, although in both cases the corners are 
not quite clear. It is oriented e.-w., and measures 8.40 by 7.10m. The 
building stones are somewhat larger than those in the other structure. A 
few Roman and Byzantine sherds were found around the ruins, but most of 
the sherds were EI I-I]. It seems likely that the building on the e. side 
belongs to the EI I-IT period, while the other belongs to the Roman-Byzantine 
period, 

Less than a kilometre to the s. w. is Rujm el-Jidi (254). This is another 
small blockhouse situated on a knoll, with walled areas around it. The walls 
are built of rough, flint-conglomerate blocks. The corner stones are fairly 
well cut, one of them measuring .90 by .60 by .40m. Otherwise the rough 
stones are laid in rude rows with smaller stones between them to make them 
fairly even. On the e. side below the site runs the Wadi Musaffar (Mushaq- 
qar?). At the n.w. corner, one of the stretchers measures 1.50 by .75 by 
.40m. Below the n.e. corner is a small reservoir, partly hewn out of the solid 
rock, and still containing a bit of water in it at the time of our visit on Oct. 
20, 1937. Additional house and wall foundations of various kinds are visible 
below the s. w. corner of the blockhouse. Almost all of the sherds found were 
EI I-I1, with the exception of several Roman and early Byzantine sherds. 

About a kilometre s.e. of Rujm el-Jidi is Rujm Musaffar (255). It is a 
small, almost completely destroyed blockhouse, situated on top of the highest 
rise in the vicinity. It commands a view over Rujm el-Jidi. ‘Amman is 
visible in the distance to the w.s.w., and Kém Yajiz in the distance to the 
n.w. It is oriented n.e.-s. w., and measures about 9.50 m. square. It is the 
farthest point east of all these sites between ‘Amman and Reseifeh that we 
have thus far discussed, and may be considered a border watch-tower for the 
area which, in the EI I-II period in particular, was as intensively cultivated, 
as it is comparatively speaking uncultivated today. The n.e. side is the best 
preserved one. In front of the s. e. side are the remains of what may originally 
have been a cistern which has been turned into a grave. Several modern 
graves have been dug into the ruins. On the e. side of the rise on which this 
site is located is the Wadi Qattar. With the exception of a few Roman and 
early Byzantine sherds, all the other sherds found by this site belonged to 
the Early Iron Age. All of the sites mentioned up till now between ‘Amman 
and Reseifeh may be considered to be on the e. edge of the cultivable soil, 
which does not seem to be too rich in this district. The size of the EI I-II 
settlement is indicated by the number of these sites in a comparatively small 
area, whose inhabitants must have tilled the soil. 
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About 2 km. north of Rujm el-Jeish, and about 3 km. w.s. w. of the Circas- 
sian village of Reseifeh is the large ruined site called er-Reseifaiwi (257). It 
is situated on a knoll, and commands a view of the sites previously mentioned 
near the ‘Amman-Zerqa road north of ‘Amman. It consists of a large complex 
of much ruined buildings, oriented s.s.w. by n.n.e. and measuring approxi- 
mately 41 by 34m. The outer walls are 1.30 m. thick. At the s. w. corner of 
the building-complex is a much ruined structure, whose w. wall measures 
8.90 m., and whose s. and n. walls measure about 13m. It is subdivided evi- 
dently into a number of small compartments. To the north of it on the s. side 
of the building complex is the best preserved of the buildings contained in it. 
Its w. wall measures 12.50 m., and its n. wall 13.95m. The s.w. corner of 
this building is 4 courses, or 1.90m, high. Near its n.e. corner is a large 
cistern, whose mouth is covered with large stone blocks. The stones in these 
buildings, particularly at the corners, which are roughly laid in headers and 
stretchers measure approximately 1.30 by .80 by .50m. It is seen that this 
building-complex partakes more of the character of the great building com- 
' plexes such as Kh. Mudmiar, than the other sites mentioned between it and 
‘Amman. A characteristic of the period seems to have been to build very 
strong stone houses within a raised, rectangular area, which was not sur- 
rounded by an outer city-wall. The strength of the original buildings evi- 
dently obviated the necessity, experienced so commonly in Western Palestine 
in the contemporary period, of strengthening the occupied site by a great 
outer wall. Partly due to the nature of the building materials, and partly 
also to the fact that the sites mentioned between here and ‘Amman are, so to 
speak, on the fringe of the desert, and could not have been as wealthy as 
those in the Beq‘ah, for instance, we find that they are of a much poorer type 
on the whole than the previously discussed buildings of the “ megalithic ” type. 
Er-Reseifiwi may, to judge from its general type of construction, be assigned 
to the EI Age. Numerous EI I-II sherds were found by the ruins, in addi- 
tion to several early Byzantine sherds, and large numbers of mediaeval Arabic 
sherds. Additional cisterns, besides the one that we saw, must be hidden under 
the masses of fallen stones which block up the inside of the destroyed build- 
ings, and litter the ground outside of the entire building-complex. 

Less than a kilometre to the n. w., on the w. side of the ‘Amman-Zerqa road, 
is a small, completely destroyed blockhouse, called Rujm Wanani (258), 
situated on top of a hill. The outlines of the small blockhouse can just be 
made out under a mass of fallen limestone and flint blocks. It measures about 
?%m. square. It is oriented n.n.e. by s.s.w. By it was found a small number 
of EI I-II sherds, and several Roman sherds. 

To the w. n. w. of it, about 1.5 km. away, on the w. side of the intervening 
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Wadi er-Reseifeh and the railway line that runs along its w. side, is another 
ruined site situated on the top of a high hill. It is called Kh. Abi Hewei 
(259). It commands an excellent view of the surrounding countryside. To 
the n. w.-w.n.w. Kém Yajiz is visible. To the e.n.e. can be seen the great 
ruined site of er-Reseifeh, and beyond it in the distance the modern village of 
er-Reseifeh. It consists of a much ruined blockhouse, inside of which is a 
large cistern. It is oriented w.-w.n.w. by e.-e.s.e., and measures 9.80 by 
8m. The middle of the e. side, however, is preserved to a height of 5 courses, 
or 1.85m. A small modern building has been erected below the s. e. corner 
of the ruin. The corners are laid in headers and stretchers, and are built of 
large flint blocks, with the rest of the walls built of smaller blocks of flint and 
flint-conglomerate laid in rows, with smaller stones between them to keep 
them fairly even. The walls are now 2 to 3 courses high above the debris 
around them, which, if removed, would reveal 2 to 3 courses more. Below 
the hill is a spring in a small wadi, which going w.-e. joins the Wadi er-Reseifeh, 
Below the n.w. corner of the site is another cistern, in addition to the one 
inside the gasr. A small quantity of clear EI I-II sherds was found, bearing 
out the initial impression that this was an EI fortress. The hill on which it 
is built is now bare of almost all the soil, which once enabled the inhabitants 
of the site to cultivate it for sustenance. 

N.w. of the road to Zerqa, on top of a large, high hill, which is almost com- 
pletely isolated, is the large ruined site of er-Reseifeh ** (260). The s.e. 
side is the most approachable one, being separated from the highland to the 
east of it by a depression. The n. side descends very steeply to the Wadi 
er-Reseifeh below it, through which the railway line runs. The s.s.w. and 
the n.n.e. sides slope down somewhat more gradually, but on the whole also 
quite steeply. Below the n.n.e. end of the slope on the latter side is a very 
strong spring, ‘Ain er-Reseifeh, because of which this and another ancient site 
were constructed on appropriate hill-tops above it. Er-Reseifeh is about 
1.5 km. n.n. e.-n. of er-Reseifawi, and is about the same distance w.s. w. of 
the modern village of er-Reseifeh. The great quantity of water flowing from 
the spring irrigates gardens all the way between the foot of the hill on which 
this site is located and the modern village with the same name. The long 
and very narrow hill-top on which the ruins of the ancient site are strewn is 
oriented s. w.-w. s. w. by n. e.-e. n. e., and was once completely surrounded by a 
great wall, most of which has disappeared. At either end of the flattish top 
of the hill, and also approximately in the middle, are the ruins of three build- 
ings, which even from the distance mark the hill-top as the site of an ancient 
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settlement. The hill-top which was once enclosed within the wall measures 
approximately 200 by about 20 m. It has a blunt Zeppelin-like shape, the 
n. e. end being rather pointed, while the s. w. end widens out somewhat. The 
ruins of the tower at the n.e. end of the enclosed area at the top of the hill 
are oriented n. e. by s. w., and measure 8.50 by 8m. About 100 m. beyond the 
s. w. side of this tower are the ruins of another, which is oriented s. e. by n. w., 
and measures 10 by 6.50 m. The ground slopes upward noticeably from tower 
I to tower II. About 55 m. beyond it are the 1uins of another tower guarding 
the s. w. end of the hill-top. This tower is oriented s. e. by n. w., and measures 
12.70 by 8.70 m. These ruined towers were built originally of comparatively 
small flint and limestone blocks. Between these three towers may be seen the 
wall foundations of other buildings. Large numbers of EB IV-MB IIA sherds 
were found on the top and slopes of er-Reseifeh, including a plain ledge- 
handle, pl. 14:2, which may be earlier than EB IV, and also several sherds 
belonging to EI I-II. The latter may have been brought there from the site 
on the opposite side of the Wadi er-Reseifeh, called Kh. er-Reseifeh, which we 
shall discuss below. The Bronze Age site of er-Reseifeh was first discovered as 
such by Albright, who on the basis of the pottery which he found there dated 
it in “the very end of the 3rd millenium, and the beginning of the 2nd 
B. c.” 8? At this site we see again the conformity to a pattern for the choice 
of sites in the Early Bronze Age period, which occurs with almost monotonous 
regularity. Given a high, flat-topped hill, which is almost completely cut off 
from its surroundings, a strong spring nearby, and cultivable soil on the top 
and slopes of the hill, the fellahin of the period were almost bound to choose 
it as a site for fortification and settlement. The top and slopes of this hill are 
cultivated also today. From the top of this site, which some of the local Arabs 
called also Kherdaba, there can be seen across the Wadi er-Reseifeh to the 
n.-n. n. e. a large, ruined site, called Kh. er-Reseifeh. It is on a hill some dis- 
tance back of and above the strong spring ‘Ain er-Reseifeh, and the large pool 
of water formed in the wddi partly by damming up the flow of the stream. 
The railway line passes between the edge of the wadi and the base of the hill 
on which Kh, er-Reseifeh is situated. Beyond the lower s.s.w. end of the 
hill of er-Reseifeh, along the face of the cliffs rising on the n. side of the wadi 
are numerous caves, which may well have been utilized particularly in EB 
IV-MB IIA times. i 

The large site on the hill across the wddi called Kh. er-Reseifeh (261), 
which is n.n.e. of er-Reseifeh, consists of a maze of ruined foundations and 
partly standing walls, which cover the sides and top of the hill, whose s. slope 
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is not far from ‘Ain er-Reseifeh. The ruins are in such a state that nothing 
can be planned without extensive excavation, everything being covered by a 
mass of fallen building blocks from structures of various periods. Among the 
ruins and on the slopes of the hill, particularly on the s. and e. sides, were 
found several EB IV sherds, in addition to a small number of EI I-II sherds. 
It would seem necessary to consider er-Reseifeh and Kh. er-Reseifeh as sepa- 
rate parts of the same Bronze Age settlement. There were also large quanti- 
ties of other sherds, including numerous pieces of ‘ Pergamene ’ type of sigil- 
lata and other Roman and Byzantine sherds, many fragments of Byzantine 
tiles, and some mediaeval Arabic sherds. The Roman and Byzantine sherds 
seem to date from about the 2nd to the end of the 5th century a.p. Most of 
the present ruins seem to belong to Roman and Byzantine structures. 

Several hundred metres south of the village of Zerqa, on the e. side of the 
Wadi Zerga, which flows north at this juncture, is a large, completely de- 
stroyed site, called Qereiyat Hadid (266), which is spread over a considerable 
area. To judge both from the nature of the ruins and the types of sherds 
found, this was a particularly important site in the Roman period. There 
were numerous pieces of fine sigillata of the ‘ Pergamene’ type, as well as 
many other Roman sherds. There were also some early Byzantine sherds, and 
several EI I-II sherds, testifying to the partial occupancy of this site during 
the Early Iron Age. We found no ruins which could be attributed to that 
period, all of them having been torn down or covered over by the subsequent 
buildings of the Roman and Byzantine occupations. A strong spring on the 
w. side of the site empties into the Wadi Zerqa. 

Somewhat more than 2.5 km. w.s. w. of the large modern village of Zerqa, 
is Kh. Umm Beida ** (265). It is a small, completely destroyed site, on the 
top of a hill. About 60 m. s.s.w. of it is another rujm, somewhat larger, built 
on the slope of the hill, with some old grave-stones (?) below its s. w. side. 
Both of these rujiim were in such a ruined state that no conclusions with regard 
to their time of origin could be ventured, and no sherds were found to help 
indicate during which period or periods the site had been occupied. 

About a kilometre to the s.s. w. is Rujm Darik (264). It is a fairly large, 
almost completely destroyed site, consisting of the ruins of one small block- 
house, with the ruins of a number of other buildings clustering about it, all of 
them built of flint blocks. The main, small building is oriented n. e. by s. w., 
and measures about 10 by 6m. The s. w. side is the best preserved one. The 
site is situated on a ridge between two small wudydan, the Wadi Umm Beida 
on the n. w. side, and the Wadi ‘Azariyah (?) on the s.e. side. The village of 
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Zerga is clearly visible from the top of the ridge. Only a few scraps of pot- 
tery were found, so worn as to be indistinguishable, in addition to one painted, 
mediaeval Arabic sherd. This site, and the one just mentioned above, and 
several others in the immediate vicinity are situated in a very poor, rocky, 
hilly area, which is almost completely uninhabited today. It is difficult to 
assign a date for the origin of the small buildings at Rujm Darik, but they 
probably do not precede the Byzantine period. About 1.5 km. to the s. w. is 
Rujm el-Meshatel (262). It is a very small, completely ruined tower on a 
knoll, with only its foundation stones left to indicate its former presence. No 
sherds were found. About half a kilometre to the w.-w.n.w. of it is Rujm 
Qergersh (263). To the s. w. of it in the distance there stands out the hill of 
er-Reseifeh, on top of which almost more clearly to be seen from the distance 
than from close at hand is the great, walled Early Bronze Age site. Rujm 
Qergersh is situated at the s. w. end of a high hill, which is almost completely 
isolated except on its e. side. Below its n. side is the Wadi Khazaneh, and on 
the s. side is the Wadi esh-Shekarah (?), which turns south, and runs into the 
Wadi er-Reseifeh. The rujm consists of the ruins of a larger tower, oriented 
e.-w., which measures 15.20 by 13m. It is built of large flint blocks, with its 
corners laid in headers and stretchers. The w. wall is still 4 courses, or 
1.75 m. high. The walls are approximately one metre thick. The s. wall is 
less well preserved, while the other walls are almost completely fallen down. 
No sherds could be found either by the ruins of the site, or on the steep sides 
of the hill, having apparently been washed away by the rains of the centuries, 
which have also taken with them almost all of the soil which once covered the 
now bare rocks of the hillsides. It seems very likely, however, in. view of the 
nature of the construction of this fortress, that it is to be assigned to the Early 
Iron Age. At the e.n.e. end of the hill, about 100 m. away from the gasr, are 
the ruins of some smaller buildings in such a jumble that no measurements 
could be taken. Below the e. end of the s. wall of the main gasr are the re- 
mains of what may originally have been a small reservoir. - 

About 8 km. n. n. w. of the modern village of Zerga is the modern Tshetshan 
(Mohammedan Russian) village of Sukhneh, on the e. side of the Wadi Zerqa, 
which flows almost due northward also at this part of its course. Below the 
s. w. side of the hillock on which the village is built, is the very strong spring 
of ‘Ain es-Sukhneh, whose waters, together with the stream of the Wadi Zerqa, 
are utilized to irrigate a considerable area of fields and gardens. Around this 
strong spring, whose waters flow into the Wadi Zerqa, there have clustered 
several important ancient sites. We have not yet had time to examine the 
slopes and tops of the hills on either side of the Wadi Zerqa between Sukhneh 
and Zerqa, but there is undoubtedly a considerable number of ancient sites to 
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be found in this stretch, whose inhabitants cultivated the banks and slopes of 
the hills leading up from the Wadi Zerga at least as intensively in ancient 
times, as the modern inhabitants do today. In general, it may be said that 
the Wadi Zerga with its fertile banks and slopes is the most intensively culti- 
vated wddi that we have seen thus far in our explorations of Eastern Pales- 
tine. Until the wadi becomes very precipitous, several kilometres west of the 
point where the Jerash bridge used to be, which formerly spanned the Wadi 
Zerga on the Suweileh-Jerash road, most of the available soil is in cultivation. 
The intensive degree of cultivation which is thus particularly marked along 
the banks and slopes of the Wadi Zerg, is not without its disadvantages for 
the archaeological explorer, who finds that most of his ancient sites have been 
ploughed over, and the remains of buildings so razed to the ground, and sherds 
so broken, or so buried, that it becomes difficult to find many identifiable 
pieces. Particularly, therefore, along the Wadi Zerga does the importance of 
the fragments of pottery for the approximate fixing of the time of the occupa- 
tion or occupations of a site in the ancient past stand out, because oftentimes 
there is absolutely nothing else left to give the archaeologist a clue as to 
whether or not an ancient site actually existed on a certain spot and to what 
period of history it can be assigned. 

About a kilometre s.e. of Sukhneh, on the top of an extremely prominent 
hill to the east of the Wadi Zerga, and commanding a splendid view of the 
entire countryside round about, is a very large, much ruined site, for which we 
were given the names of Kh. el-Breitawi*®** and Qur‘amet Abi el-Huseini 
(312). Whether either of these names is correct, or both, there is no mistak- 
ing the location of the site. In the very center of the large ovoid area on the 
top of the hill, which in its largest dimensions measures approximately 60 by 
40 m., and is oriented n.-s., are several large, much ruined buildings. They 
are constructed of small, rudely cut limestone and flint and flint-conglomerate 
blocks laid in rough rows, with smaller stones between them to keep them 
fairly even. The land slopes from these central buildings downward to the 
outer brow of the hill, all around whose top edge, and around the shelf imme- 
diately below it there is, respectively, a row of narrow houses. Their doorways 
face inwards towards the center top part of the hill. These outer, encircling rows 
of buildings make the impression of being composed of numerous cellae of a 
large monastic settlement. On the n.e. top side of the hill are two very large 
cave-cisterns, with separate openings into them for the drawing out of water. 
The main entrance-way to the site is at the e. end of the n. wall, which to- 
gether with a wall on the e. side, protected the n.e. top of the hill. The 
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entire hill-top may at one time have been enclosed within a wall, but so far as 
we could tell, only the n. e. angle was thus given additional protection, besides 
that afforded by the strong walls of the outer sides of the above mentioned 
encircling rows of buildings. The most easily approachable side of the hill is 
the n. e. one, which explains why the n. e. corner was particularly strengthened 
by strong walls. Inside the open area in the n. e. walled angle of the hill-top, 
behind the main entrance-way, is another large cave-cistern. The slopes of 
this hill seem at one time to have been partly terraced. On the slopes below 
the top of the hill there are also several more cisterns, in addition to those on 
the top. The ruins are in such a tangled mass that it is difficult after merely 
a cursory examination to attempt to pick out which buildings, or which foun- 
dations belonged to any particular historical period. Most of the present 
ruins would seem to belong either to the Byzantine or to the mediaeval Arabic 
periods. A small number of EB IV-MB I sherds, as well as a small quantity 
of worn EI I-II sherds were found; there were also numerous Byzantine 
sherds, and large numbers of mediaeval Arabic painted and glazed sherds. 
Less than a kilometre w.s. w. of Sukhneh, on the top of a high hill on the 
w. side of the Wadi Zerga, overlooking the widi below it and the village of 
Sukhneh beyond it, is the very extensive site of er-Reheil (314), which is 
also known as Kh. Jebel el-‘Asi. The Wadi Zerqa bends around the cultivated 
fields below the base of the hill from the s.s.e. to the n.e., and then to the 
n.w. On the w. side of the hill, a small dry wédi, called the Wadi er-Reheil, 
bends around its base, thus completely cutting off the hill, which stands like 
an island, so to speak, between the two wudydn. The entire long, narrow top 
of the hill is oriented for the most part s.s.e. by n.n.w. The main anciently 
occupied part of the hill-top measures approximately 350 by 30 by 50m. It 
seems once to have been completely enclosed by a strong outer wall, of which, 
however, there are now but few traces. The top of the hill is a maze of fallen 
stones, and some rujitim which indicate where once buildings or towers stood. 
Only one half of the long, narrow hill is built on, being divided by a saddle 
from the exceedingly narrow and rocky s. half of the hill-top. At the s.s. e. 
end of the built-on n. part of the hill-top, overlooking the saddle which sepa- 
rates it from the s. half, is a completely ruined tower, represented by a rujm. 
The width at the top of the hill at this point is about 30m. There are also 
traces of a wall across the width of the s. end of the occupied part of the hill, 
in front of the tower. The land slopes sharply upward at this point to rujm 
IT, about 110 m. away. This rujm represents the ruins of a tower about 8 m. 
square. For about 80 m. farther to the north, there is still an upward slope, 
while the built-on area widens out to about 55m. On two shelves of land 
below the width of the hill along this stretch, there are additional ruins of 
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houses. Proceeding to the north, there is then a stretch of the hill-top which 
is about 100 m. in length, the end of which is marked by another much ruined 
tower, which is about 6m. square. From this point, the land slopes down- 
ward again for about 60 m. to what appears to be the end of the main part of 
the occupied area on the top of the n. half of the hill. The rest of the hill-top 
from this point on is oriented s.s.w. by n.n.e. Parts of the anciently occu- 
pied area on the top of the hill are ploughed today, as well as parts of the top 
slopes of the hill, which were once strongly terraced. Numerous EB IV-MB I 
sherds were found in this area, in addition to a few Byzantine and mediaeval 
Arabic sherds. Without the sherds of all the various periods of occupation in 
this particular instance, it would have been most difficult to fix upon the 
original period of occupation of the site, in view of the fact that the n. end 
of the hill was obviously occupied during much later periods. Below the n. 
end of the EB IV-MB I area are several large caves. From these caves to the 
n.n. e. end of the downward sloping top of the hill, there is an area measuring 
about 250 by 30m. In this area are the ruins of a small number of crude 
buildings, which obviously belong for the most part to a late A.p. period. 
There were large numbers of Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds, but also 
some EB IV-MB I sherds. There were obviously Byzantine and mediaeval 
Arabic settlements on this part of the hill-top. The EB sherds at this end 
may have come from the s. area, although, of course, it is not impossible that 
there may have been several EB houses in this area also. We regard this, 
however, as unlikely, in view of our experience with other, more or less simi- 
larly located EB IV-MB I sites, in none of which are any house ruins to be 
found outside the main walled area. Conversely, the few Byzantine and 
mediaeval Arabic sherds found within the EB IV-MB I area may have come 
from the Byzantine-mediaeval Arabic site, although again in this instance, 
during both of the latter periods, there may have been some occupation of the 
EB area. 

Across the wédi on the w. side of the base of this hill, on a small rise situated 
near the base of the ascending slope of the opposite hillside to the w. n. w. of 
er-Reheil, are visible the ruins of a strongly built site called Kh. el-Jamis 
(315). It is a rather large site, containing the ruins of several groups of 
buildings, which are built in the “ megalithic ” style we have discussed above. 
Most of the buildings are, however, in such a ruined state, that nothing can be 
seen of them except heaps of great blocks of stone. Approximately in the 
center of the site is one building which, comparatively speaking, is fairly well 
preserved. It is oriented s.w. by n.e., and measures 7.40 m. square. The 
walls are still about 3 courses or 1.50m. high. The corners were laid in 
headers and stretchers. One of the stretchers at the e. corner of the n.e. wall 
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measured 1.30 by .70 by .40 m. Below the e. corner of the building is a large 
cistern. There must be others under the debris. There is no cultivation 
going on now anywhere in the immediate vicinity of the site, although it must 
once have been the center of an extensively cultivated area. It does not seem 
altogether impossible that the Wadi Zerqi may have shifted its course, and 
formerly passed on the w. side of the hill on which er-Reheil is situated, 
instead of on the e. side. Kh. Jamfis may therefore originally have had a 
perennial stream at its front door, so to speak, as the modern village of 
Sukhneh has today. However, sites such as es-Sweiwinad and Kh. Mudmar, 
where also there were great building complexes, were solely or almost wholly 
dependent upon cisterns, apparently, for their water supplies. To judge from 
the appearance of the remains of Kh. Jamis it is possible to assign this 
“ megalithic ” village to the Early Iron Age. This impression is confirmed 
by a decisive number of clear EI I-II sherds, which were found among the 
ruins. There were also several early Byzantine sherds. 

Below the w. side of the village of es-Sukhneh there extends a considerable 
area of well cultivated gardens, reaching down to the edge of the Wadi Zerqa. 
At the n. w. end of this garden area is a small mound, called Kh. es-Sukhneh 
(316). There is a modern house built immediately below it, on its n. w. side, 
and some big holes have been gouged into the side of it by the owner of the 
house for gravel for various purposes. There are no surface ruins, but some 
houses must be hidden inside the small mound. On its surface were found a 
small quantity of clear EI I-II sherds and a larger number of clear early 
Roman sherds. It is evident that the main EI site was at Kh. Jamis and not 
Kh. Sukhneh. Kh. Sukhneh is also known under the name of Ahdtid Abi 
Asis, The other EI I-II site in the district was at Kh. el-Breitawi, where, 
however, later remains have completely obscured the earlier site. 

About a Kilometre s. s. w. of Sukhneh, on the e. side of the Wadi Zerqia, is a 
fairly large, completely destroyed site,*** situated on a small rise in the midst 
of the fertile, cultivated fields of a bend in the wédi. It is called Kh. es-Seil 
or Kh. Abdul Hamid (313). Its presence is marked by a mass of fallen stones 
and some foundation walls. To judge from the sherds found among and 
beside the ruins, the site was occupied during the Roman, Byzantine, and 
mediaeval Arabic periods. 

About 2 km. n.w. of Sukhneh, on the n. w. tip of the top of a long, com- 
pletely isolated hill, immediately overlooking, to the west, the confluence of 
the Wadi Heseil and the Wadi Zerga, is Kh. Zaqm el-Gharabi*** (317). The 
banks of the wudydn on either side and in front of the hill are cultivated. 
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There is little left of the site except the outlines of the foundations of a large 
building-complex. It is oriented w. n.w. by e.s.e. and measures 28 by 21 m. 
The walls are built of fairly well-cut limestone blocks, and measure one metre 
thick, Numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found, 
and also some fragments of Roman glass. Beyond the s. e. end of the site are 
some modern graves. 

Less than a kilometre to the n. w., on the n. side of the Wadi Zerqa, is Kh. 
Wad‘ah (318). It is situated near the top of the slope of a hill, and com- 
mands a view over the previous site. Sukhneh is visible to the s.e. It is a 
large, completely destroyed village, with a street, still visible, leading up to it 
from the wddi below on its e. side. The ruins cover a fairly large area, which 
is dotted with cisterns and cistern-caves. At the top of a rise in this ruined 
village are the remains of several large buildings which dominate the rest of 
the site. There are large quantities of sherds of the Roman, Byzantine and 
mediaeval Arabic periods. There were also fragments of Roman and Byzan- 
tine glass and pieces of sigillata of the ‘ Pergamene’ type. There was also, 
however, a small number of EB IV-MB I and EI I-II sherds, indicating the 
earlier occupations of the site. 

About a kilometre away to the w.-w. s. w., on the n. side of the Wadi Zerqa, 
is a completely destroyed small village, called en-Nimrah (319). It is situated 
on a large, flat shelf, below the top of the broken plateau. The s. side of the 
shelf descends steeply to the cultivated bank of the Wadi Zerqa. At the base 
' of the hill on the s. side is a strong spring, ‘Ain Nimrah, whose waters flow 
into the Wadi Zerqi. There is only one comparatively well preserved build- 
ing, whose s. wall is 3 courses, or 1.40 m. high. The s.e. corner is 4 courses, 
or 1.90m. high. The walls are made of great, roughly hewn blocks, laid in 
headers and stretchers at the corners. It is oriented w.n.w. by e.s.e., and 
measures 11.20 by 10.10 m. The type of building would seem to belong to the 
Early Iron Age. In addition to several EB IV-MB I sherds, a small number 
of EI sherds was found. There were also numerous Roman, Byzantine and 
mediaeval Arabic sherds. 

About 2.5km. to the w.n.w., on the w. side of the Wadi Zerqi, is Kh. 
el-Bireh (320). It is a large, but completely destroyed site, on the top of a 
high hill, which is almost completely isolated. The ruins are located on the 
w. side of the fairly flat hill-top. There is a large millstone on the n. e. side. 
Below the hill are the cultivated fields on the w. bank of the Wadi Zerqa, 
whose course is to the n. w. in this section. Two ruined modern water-mills 
can also be seen below the base of the hill. Part of the slopes, and most of 
the top of the hill are now ploughed. At the n. w. corner of the top of the hill 
are remains of a strongly built wall, which is still 4 courses high. Some of the 
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stones measured at random are 1.50 by .60 by .50m. There are clear traces of 
an outer wall on the e. side, and also on the n. side. It seemed possible that the 
site may have been occupied during the Early Iron Age, and likely, to judge 
from the nature of the location of the site, enclosed within walls on the 
fairly flat top of an almost completely isolated hill, that it may have been 
occupied during the Early Bronze Age. Careful search revealed the presence 
of several EB IV-MB I sherds and a small number of EI I-II sherds, one of 
them a handle with a potter’s mark, confirming these impressions. Fragments 
of sigillata and other Roman sherds were found, in addition to Byzantine, 
and in particular numerous mediaeval Arabic sherds. 

Less than 1.5 km. w. n. w.-n. w. of Kh. el-Bireh is Kh. el-Howeitén (321), 
on the s. side of the Wadi Zerg. It is situated near the top of the slope of the 
hillside which leads down from the broken plateau to the bottom of the wédi. 
All the good earth has long been washed away from the hillside, and now only 
the ragged rocks jut out in bare desolateness. It is a small, almost com- 
pletely destroyed village, with practically only the foundations of some large 
buildings remaining. They are built of large flint blocks, some of which 
measure 1.50 by .45 by .30m. Very few sherds could be found, and the only 
distinguishable ones were Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic. It does 
not seem impossible that this site also was occupied in the Early Iron Age. 
That a good part of the hill-side must at one time have been wooded is indi- 
cated by several isolated butm trees, which stand like sentinels on the highest 
points of the hill-tops immediately above this site. 

Somewhat more than a kilometre to the west, on top of the highest hill-top 
in the entire vicinity, is the interestingly named site Rujm Nebi Hadad (323). 
It consists of a ruined weli, on the pinnacle of a very steep, and completely 
bare hill, from which almost all of the soil has been washed away. On the n. 
side of the weli is a lone butm tree, bent and twisted by the strong winds that 
blow over the exposed height. The sanctity of the weli has spread to the tree, 
and preserved it from the same fate that long ago was meted out to the hun- 
dreds of trees that must once have dotted the slopes of this and all the other 
now bare hills in the vicinity (Fig. 64). By the side of the tree, indeed 
hanging from its branches, and stuck into the walls of the remaining vault of 
the weli, are all sorts of rags and strings, some of them attached to sticks, bits 
of leather, and pieces of chains. Lying on the walls are old daggers, broken 
spurs, fragments of millstones, roof-rollers, battered scabbards, and bits of 
pottery, which reverent worshippers have brought as offerings after their 
manner to the sacred spirit they consider to be associated with the weli. 
The location is indeed a magnificent one for a sacred site. It commands a 
view over much of the length of the Wadi Zerqi. Sukhneh is visible to the 
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s.e.-e.s.e. Only a few sherds could be found despite the most careful search, 


and they included several Byzantine sherds, one mediaeval Arabic sherd, and, 
particularly, one unmistakable MB I sherd, on which was a raised band half 
pierced with numerous small holes. There is little reason to doubt that this one 
sherd indicates the presence of some small site during the early Middle Bronze 
Age. Not far away are some ruined dolmen which probably belong to the 
same period. It seems also most likely to us that this site was occupied dur- 
ing the Early Iron Age. We feel, indeed, that the name Nebi Hadad but 


Fig. 64. Rujm Nebi Hadad, lk. s. 


poorly conceals the name of the deity worshipped on this sacred high place 
from early historical times on, and that the god Hadad whose worship was so 
widespread in the ancient Near East was the god of this mountain, Just as 
Hadad, or rather Zeus-Hadad, was worshipped on the sacred high place in the 
Nabataean temple of Kh. et-Tanniir, so undoubtedly in a contemporary period, 
and in the periods preceding it and following it, he was worshipped on this 
sacred mountain overlooking the Zerqi with its perennial stream. The 
thunder god, who was the lord of the heavens, was at the same time the moun- 
tain god and the god of fertility, as evidenced at Kh. Tannfir.*** The tradi- 
tion that this high hill is associated with Hadad has been continued down to 
our own day with the simple change that the god himself is represented by his 


587 Bulletin 69, p. 14; Glueck, The Theophany of the God of Sinai, JAOS 56, pp. 
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prophet. Surely Hadad and Nebi Hadad are essentially the same, however 
unaware of the ancient origin of their Nebi Hadad his modern worshippers 
may be. 

About half a kilometre to the e.s.e. of the high pinnacle on which Rujm 
Nebi Hadad is situated, is another high hill, whose pinnacle is lower than that 
of the hill of Rujm Nebi Hadad. It is called Rujm Bint Hadad (322), also 
Benaiyat Hadad, and it too is marked by a lonely butm tree, whose sacred 
character has evidently preserved it from destruction. There are a few stones 
around the base of the hill, but otherwise no sign of ancient or modern con- 
struction. As from Rujm Nebi Hadad, so from this site, one commands a 
wonderful view of the Zerqa. One wonders whether under the name Bint 
Hadad there may not be concealed the name of Hadad’s consort, Atargatis, 
whom we found together with Hadad at Kh. Tannir.*** Just as it is possible 
that Dhat Ras, the site of a large Nabataean temple area north of Kh. 
et-Tannir, may have been devoted primarily to the worship of Atargatis, so 
Rujm Bint Hadad may have been dedicated to her, while the higher hill was 
devoted to her paredros, Hadad. May it not have been to hills such as these, 
even to these very ones devoted to Hadad and Atargatis, that Jephthah’s 
daughter and her companions repaired for two months to bewail her maiden- 
hood, after which she returned to her father that he might fulfil through her 
the tragic vow he had made? *** 

The tradition of the residence of a local variation of the great Syrian god 
of fertility, which clings so tenaciously to these hills, is evidenced still further 
by the presence of a site about 1.5m. w.s.w. of Rujm Bint Hadad called 
‘Arqib Ibn Hadad (324). It is situated on a fairly flat hill-top, which also is 
below the level of the top of the hill on which Rujm Nebi Hadad is situated. 
It consists of a field of apparently eleven dolmens, most of which are in a more 
or less ruined state. One dolmen, however, is still fairly intact. It consists 
of two great limestone slabs placed n.-s., lengthwise on edge, 1.10 m. high, 
with another slab placed e.-w. horizontally over them. The n. and s, ends 
are open (Fig. 65). The top stone measures 1.70 by 1.20 by .20m. The 
dolmen rests on what was apparently once a circular base. No sherds were 
found on the site. It cannot be proven, but our impression based upon the 
menhirs *°° found in connection with various EB IV-MB I sites leads us to 
believe that this dolmen field belongs to the EB IV-MB I period represented 
by the sherd from Rujm Nebi Hadad. We are inclined to believe that numer- 
ous other dolmen fields of the same type in Transjordan also belong to the 
EB IV-MB I period. 


588 Bulletin 67, pp. 10-12; 69, p. 14; AJA XLI, pp. 361-76. 
58° Judges 11, 34-40. 59° See above pp. 128-9. 
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Nearly 3 km. s. w-w. s. w. of ‘Arqiib Ibn Hadad, and immediately n. n. e. of 
the modern village of Sarrit is Kh. el-Hawaya (311). The Wadi Hawaya 
stretches between them. Kh. Hawaya is a large stone circle, about 23 m. in 
diameter, which is all that is left of what was evidently at one time a much 
larger site. It immediately overlooks the Wadi Hawaya, on the w. side of 
which is the spring called ‘Ain Hawaya, from which the modern village ob- 
tains its water supply. The large circle is formed by a wall which in places is 
still 3 courses, or 1.80m. high. Its massive stones measure approximately 
1.15 by .90 by .60m. The area inside the circle, and the top slopes of the 


wadi below it, are ploughed today, and contained a small number of clear EB 
IV-MB I sherds. Several Byzantine sherds were also found. It may well 
be that the village of Sarriit, immediately opposite the stone circle, and built 
on the slopes and top of a hill, occupies the area where once the main EB 
site was located. 

About 3 km. n.-n.n.e. of Sarrit, on the w. side of the Wadi Sakhara is 
Kh. Sakhara *** (326). It consists of the remains of a small, well built Roman 
and Byzantine village, constructed over the site of previous EB IV-MB I and 
EI I-II settlements. It is situated on a rise on the top of the broken plateau- 
land, over-looking from the west the descent to the Wadi Sakhara below it. 
Several kilometres north of it commences the descent to the Wadi Zerqa. The 
slopes leading down to the Wadi Sakhfra on the e. and down the n. side of 
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the hillside are terraced and cultivated today. It is obvious that most of the 
terraces are of ancient origin. Immediately to the w.n.w. of the Roman- 
Byzantine ruins, across an intervening dip in the land, on a rise, are some 
foundation ruins of a comparatively modern(?) Arabic site, called Rujm 
Sakhara (327). The slopes between the two sites are terraced. On the slopes 
and tops of both sites and in the intervening area were found a small number 
of EB IV-MB I, a small number of EI I-II, and particularly at Kh. Sakhara, 
numerous Roman and Byzantine sherds. Among the Roman sherds were 
pieces of sigillata. On the w.n.w. side of the latter site are numerous cave- 
cisterns. Only parts of the strongly built walls of Kh. Sakhara are visible, 
being in places still several courses high, and containing drafted stones of 
Herodian type. At the w. end of Rujm Sakhara, just before the still slightly 
wooded slope of the hill above it begins, an open Roman tomb is visible, sunk 
into the rock. It measures 1.70 by .50 m., and at the present time is 1.05 m. 
deep. On the s.e. side of the bottom of the rise on which Rujm Sakhira is 
located is ‘Ain Sakhara. Another spring is in the Wadi Sakhara itself not far 
from it. From this point till where the Wadi Sakhara joins the Wadi Zerga, 
the banks and lower slopes of the wadi are under irrigated cultivation. 

About half a kilometre north of Rujm Sakhara, and on the slope which 
leads downward to the top of the broken plateau-land, overlooking the descent 
to the Wadi Zerga, is Tell Sakhara, or, as it is also called, Tell el-‘Ausajah 
(328). It is a completely destroyed site, with hardly a foundation stone 
visible, situated on a rise, surrounded on all sides except the n. by cultivated 
fields. On this side commences the main slope which finally leads abruptly 
down to the Wadi Zergqa. One black-glazed Hellenistic sherd, a small quantity 
of Roman sherds, including several pieces of sigillata, and several Byzantine 
sherds were found. The top part of the slope below the site is also cultivated. 

Less than a kilometre east of Tell ‘ Ausajah, on the e. side of the Wadi 
Sakhara is Kh. Momghareh (325). It is on top of a high and very steep hill, 
which our horses could mount only by short zigzag turns. The hill directly 
overlooks the confluence of the Wadi Sakhara with the Wadi Zerga, and the 
steep slopes which lead directly down to the cultivated fields along the 
s. side of the Wadi Zerqa. The Wadi Zerqa makes a large U-bend below the 
hill. This hill is almost completely isolated, being connected only by a deep 
saddle to the hill south of it. This site commands the strong springs below it 
to the n.w., in the Wadi Sakhara, and directly above it. At one time the 
fairly flat hill-top was enclosed within a great outer wall, of which, however, 
only a few traces are left. In this area, and on the top slopes of the hill, we 
found a small quantity of EB IV-MB I sherds, and several Byzantine sherds. 
The hill-top, which was once obviously cultivated, is abandoned now. 
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Continuing westward, and following the course of the Wadi Zerqa, we came 
to Tell Janii‘beh (330) on the n. side of the Zerga, and immediately opposite 
it on the s. side, Tell Faqahiyeh (329). Tell Faqahiyeh is about 3 km. 
n.-n.n.e. of the modern village of el--Alik. Tell Janii‘tbeh is a large, com- 
pletely isolated hill overlooking the Wadi Zerqa from the north. Both its 
top and sides are ploughed, as is the rich little valley north of it. This valley 
is irrigated by the waters of the strong spring of ‘Ain et-Tin, which rises near 
the base of the steep hillside north of it. There are also cultivated fields on 
the other sides, and particularly on the e. side. Tell Jani‘beh commands the 
fields extending along a n. bend of the Zerqi, whose waters this far west flow 
strongly. The long, wide, fairly flat top of the hill is oriented e.-w., and is 
almost devoid of all ruins now except at its e. end. Near this end are the 
clear outer foundation walls of a building-complex, which is oriented e.-e. s. e. 
by w.-w.n.w. It measures approximately 50m. square. At the e. end of 
the hill-top is a slight elevation on which are the ruins of several small build- 
ings. On the slopes and top of this hill numerous EB IV-MB II A sherds 
were found, a majority of them belonging to the latter period. There were 
also numerous EI I-II sherds, to which period probably the building-complex 
belonged. In addition, there were numerous Roman, Byzantine and mediaeval 
Arabic sherds. It became apparent as we made our way along the Zerqa 
that every bend along the stream where cultivation was possible had been 
utilized in the past even more intensively than during the present, and was 
obviously more intensively settled than now. 

On the s. side of the Zerqa is Tell Faqahiyeh, over which one commands a 
view from Tell Jani‘beh. It is a flat-topped, natural mound, and is lower and 
smaller than Tell Janfi‘beh. There are no traces whatsoever left of building 
remains. We found after very care.ul search along the sides and top of the 
mound one EB IV sherd, two EI I sherds, five Byzantine sherds, and one 
large, worked flint scraper. Part of the flat top of the mound serves today as a 
threshing floor. Except on the rather steep n. side, it is surrounded by culti- 
vated fields, and is possibly to be considered as an appendage worked by the 
inhabitants of Tell Janti‘beh. 

About 2 km. w.-w. n. w. of Tell Faqahiyeh is Kh. Benat **? (331), situated 
on the fairly flat top of a high hill, overlooking from the south a U-bend of 
the Wadi Zergi. It is a completely destroyed site, consisting of the ruins of 
foundations of several buildings. Some of the foundations are made of well- 
cut limestone blocks. The top of the hill is ploughed up to the very edge of 
the ruins, and at the time of our visit tobacco was planted inside some of 
them. A small quantity of Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds was 
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found. Among the sherds, however, there were also several unmistakable 
EB IV-MB I pieces, representing all that remains of what was evidently once 
a typical early Bronze Age site on the top of a high, cultivated hill. The 
comparatively well-cut foundation stones may belong to an early Byzantine 
building. The top slopes of the hill are also ploughed, and have been ploughed 
now so steadily during the centuries that even all traces of the EB wall, which 
in all probability once enclosed the hill-top, have disappeared. 

About 2 km. to the n. n. w., above Kh. el-Benat, is Kh. el-Ghuweirin (333), 
on a small mound overlooking from the south a U-bend in the Wadi Zerqa. 
The top of the mound, which is oriented approximately e.-w., is covered with 
loose earth, where it is not ploughed. All the slopes of the mound were care- 
fully terraced in ancient times, and are ploughed also today. The land below 
the mound is ploughed up to the very edge of the wadi. A small quantity of 
of EI I-II sherds was found, in addition to some early Roman and Byzantine 
sherds. 

About a kilometre n.e. of Kh. el-Ghuweirin, on the n. side of the Wadi 
Zerqa, is Tell Faqqas *** (332). It is situated on the top of a high, steep hill, 
at the bottom of which, on its s.w. side, is a spring. The top slopes of the 
hill were carefully terraced in ancient times, and are cultivated today. The 
fairly flat top of the hill, which is roughly divided into two great terraces by 
a still visible cross-wall, is also cultivated today. There are traces of a wall 
which once evidently encompassed the hill-top, being particularly visible at 
the n. w. end of the site. The hill-top is oriented approximately n.n. e. by 
8.8. W., and measures 90 by 45m. On the e. and w. sides are small wudyédn, 
each of which rises to near the top of the hill at its n.e. end. The n. end of 
the hill-top is connected to the plateau beyond it by a deep saddle. The s. side 
of the hill descends in steep terraces to the cultivated fields along its base, 
fronting the ‘n. side of the Zerqa. There are some house or tower ruins at the 
n.e. and highest end of the hill-top, which is the most accessible one. Other- 
wise the ploughed hill-top is devoid of ruins, and would almost escape detec- 
tion as the site of ancient settlements were it not for the numerous sherds 
found on the top, and particularly on the upper terraced slopes of the site. 
They include large numbers of EB IV-MB I sherds, and some which may be 
earlier, such as pl. 16: 1.3. 15, numerous EI I-IT sherds, and also some Roman, 
Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds. Most of the sherds were found on 
the upper n. w. side of the hill. 

About half a kilometre n.e. of Kh. el-Ghuweirin, and below it, on the s. 
side of the Wadi Zergi, is an open, level area,covered with the debris of camps 
and animals, and centering around a sulphurous spring called el-Hammim 
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(334). It was reopened about 15 years ago by the father of Rashid Hamid, 
a Circassian member of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities, who 
accompanied the writer during the archaeological exploration of this region. 
The waters of the strongly flowing spring are not warm, but have the name 
of el-Hammam nevertheless. The spring is about 2 m. deep, and wide enough 
for four or five people to bathe in at once. That it was anciently used can be 
seen from the well-cut blocks of stone with which the bottom and sides of the 
pool are lined, and the strong brick-masonry and cemented rubble built around 
the pool, which probably at one time was completely lined with well-cut stone 
blocks. There is much evidence that there was during the Roman period an 
extensive bathing establishment in connection with the sulphurous spring, 
and perhaps other similar springs near it, which have since been covered up 
and choked. On the w. side of it there is a column-drum (?), half buried 
broadside in the ground, with a fragmentary Roman inscription visible. There 
are several other fragments of column-drums visible, and an almost completely 
buried Corinthian capital, in addition to some foundation stones of various 
buildings. 

About 1.25 km. west of Hammam, on the s. side of the Wadi Zerqa is Kh. 
Ja‘eidi (335). The modern village of el-Mastabah *** is visible on the top of 
the hill to the s.s. w.-s..w., while Jerash is visible in the distance to the 
n.-n.n.e. This site is located on the edge of the broken plateau, at the begin- 
ning of the steep descent to the s. side of the Wadi Zerqa below. It is a small, 
almost completely destroyed ruin, some of whose walls are still standing i 
places several courses high. There was a small number of Roman sherds, in 
addition to numerous Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds. 

About 1.5 km. to the w.s.w., on the n. side of the Wadi Zergqai is Kh. 
el-Qurneh, also known as Kh. Nablusi (337). It is a small, completely 
destroyed site on a low mound, in the midst of cultivated fields. There are 
numerous flint blocks lying about. A small quantity of Roman and Byzantine 
sherds was found. It is immediately east of the track, much less used now 
than formerly, which leads from ‘Amman to Jerash. The modern, round- 
about automobile road has replaced it. 

A kilometre to the south, on the s. side of the Wadi Zerqa, is Rujm 
Za‘riireh (336). It is situated on a shelf, near the top of the slope leading to 
the broken plateau overlooking the Zerqi. The ruin consists of a small, com- 
pletely ruined building made of large limestone blocks. Only a few very worn 
sherds could be found, one of which was clearly Byzantine. The modern 


5° De Vaux, RB 47 (1938), p. 422, reports finding pottery as follows: “... un 
peu du Fer, puis Hellénistique, Romain, Byzantin.” 
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village of Mastabah is clearly visible across an intervening wédi on the top 
of the hill to the s. s. w. 

A little more than a kilometre to the w. n. w. is Kh. el-Kenadiyeh *” (339), 
on the n. side of the Zerqa. It is a completely destroyed site, situated on a 
low mound in the midst of cultivated fields. The built-up area of the mound 
is oriented w.s. w. by e.n.e., and measures 40 by 18m. At the e.n.e. end 
are the remains of a building on a somewhat higher elevation, which onve 
apparently dominated the site. The buildings were constructed of large flint 
blocks. Wherever the foundation walls are clearly to be seen, they measure 
1.20 m. in width. The ruin made the appearance of having originally been 
El. -This.impression -was confirmed by the discovery of several clear EI I-II 
sherds, in addition to several Byzantine sherds. Below the e.n.e. end of the 
site is ‘Ain Hamad, which irrigates some gardens. 

About a kilometre to the north is Kh. Suweirat (338), well above the pre- 
vious site, being situated on the edge of the broken upland overlooking the 
Zerqai. Visible from it to the s.s.w., on the s. side of the Zerqa, is Kh. 
Suwari, which we shall describe next. Kh. Suweirat coiisists of a fairly large, 
but completely destroyed limestone block site. The outlines of one building in 
particular are still visible, being oriented s. e.-n. w., and measuring about 20 m. 
square, with an entrance on the n.w. side. A small quantity of Roman and 
Byzantine sherds was found among the ruins. The site is in the midst of 
cultivated fields. 

On the s. side of the Zerqga, s.s.w. of Kh. el-Kenadiyeh is Kh. es-Suwari 
(340). It is situated on a high hill, which commands the pronounced sweep 
of the Zerqa in a sharp bend around the base of the hill. At the base of the 
hill, on the e. and s. e. sides, are cultivated fields. The slopes of the hill are 
partly cultivated, and the top slopes overlooking the Zerga are still partly 
terraced and are cultivated. Around the top of the hill are remnants of an 
outer wall made of flint blocks, and on the fairly flat top the foundations of 
some buildings are visible. Particularly on the top slopes were found large 
numbers of EB IV-MB II A sherds, including several pieces with a fine, bur- 
nished, creamy slip. There were also numerous EI I-II sherds, and a small 
quantity of Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds. 

About 1.5 km. s. w.-w.s.w. of Kh. Suwari is Tell Tunyah (341). It is a 
completely destroyed site, of which practically no vestiges remain, on the top 
of a high, steep hill overlooking from the north a bend in the Wadi Zerqa. 
It is on the e. side of the modern road which sweeps up from the Wadi Zerga 
northward to Jerash. On the s. and e. sides are cultivated fields along the 
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banks of the Zerqi. There is also a cultivated area on the w. side of the 
base of the hill. The hill is almost completely isolated, except on the n. side, 
where it is connected by a land bridge to the hill to the north of it. On the 
top and sides of the hill are foundations of well-cut, large, flint blocks of 
large and small buildings. A small quantity of Roman sherds was found, 
including pieces of sigillata, and also a small quantity of Byzantine sherds. 
About half a kilometre w. n. w. of Tell Tunyah, west of the site of the former 
bridge across the Zerqi, on an outspur about 400 metres up the hillside, is a 
small, completely ruined site, called Kh, es-Seqi (342). It is on the w. side 
of a small wadi, which runs s.s.e. down to the Zerqia. A small quantity of 
Roman-Byzantine sherds was found by the ruins. On the s, side is a large, 
partly man-made cave-cistern, and above it the small spring called ‘Ain Dalal. 
About 2 km. to the w.-w. s. w., on top of a high, steep hill, overlooking from 
the north a bend of the Zerqi which passes along the e., s., and w. sides of 
the base of the hill, is Tell er-Reheil *** (343). The Wadi Zerga, from 
approximately the point of the former bridge across it, becomes increasingly 
narrow and rocky, and its sides precipitous as it continues westward. Our first 
attempt to get to the hill of er-Reheil by riding along the wddi bed did not 
succeed. It was very difficult for the horses, and we were soaked in vain. A 
second attempt along a narrow path winding up and down the steep slopes of 
the wddi, usually at a considerable height, and necessitating descending and 
crossing it and ascending again several times, was successful. The banks of 
level ground on the sides of the hill between its base and the edge of the wadi 
are unexpectedly wide, and afford an opportunity for cultivation. At one time 
there may have been a decent approach to the hill on which Tell er-Reheil is 
located by a road alongside the n. side of the wadi, coming from the east. 
About half way from the Jisr Jerash, on the s. side of the Zerqa, is an aban- 
doned, modern water-mill, which up till several years ago could be reached by 
carts from the main n.-s. road to Jerash. The mill, called Tahfinet Burma, 
has had to be abandoned, because the turbulent waters of the Zerqa have cut 
away all possible approaches to it, as they may have cut away a road leading 
to Tell er-Reheil. The hill of Tell er-Reheil is almost completely isolated, 
and stands almost like an island in the Wadi Zerqi, whose upper walls tower 
above the hill-top on all sides. At the very e. end of the hill-top is a land- 
bridge, which extending northward connects it with the mainland on the n. 
side of the wadi. It is this high land-bridge which deflects the waters of the 
wadi, and compels them to find a circuitous course around it. The long, nar- 
row hill-top, which together with its top slopes, particularly on the n. side, is 
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ploughed for cultivation, is in the form of a shallow sickle, with the outer 
side of the curve facing the wddi. It is oriented approximately s.s.w. by 
n.n.e., and measures about 266 by 26m. There are several blocked-up cis- 
terns on the fairly flat top of the hill, and some indistinguishable ruins near 
the s. end and at the middle. At the n.e. tip of the n. end, commanding the 
land-bridge which affords the only comparatively easy approach to the site, 
are the ruins of a tower which measures about 6m. square. On the w. side 
of the n. end are the remains of a long narrow room or building, which is about 
17 m. long and about 5.50 m. wide, and part of whose w. wall can still be seen. 
On the top, and particularly on the upper part of the w. slope of the hill were 
found numerous EB IV-MB II A sherds, including several pieces with a 
fine, burnished, creamy slip. There were also numerous EI I-II sherds, includ- 
ing a fragment of a pottery figurine of a bull (?). A small number of Byzan- 
tine sherds was found in addition. There are traces of an outer wall which 
originally surrounded the site during the EB IV-MB II A period. The long, 
narrow room at the n. w. end of the site is reminiscent of a somewhat similar 
one at the EB site of el-Qeseir.°** Between Jisr Jerash and Tahtinet Burma, 
which we mentioned above, on the n. side of the Zerqa, is a small, stopped-up 
sulphur spring. We also passed a small hot spring,—or so it is called—, west 
of Kh. Nablusi, on the s. side of the Wadi Zerqa. 

South of the Wadi Zerqa, on the e. side of the road, is the modern Turkoman 
village of er-Rumman, the only one of its kind left in Transjordan, where 
previously a relief had been found representing a bull and a fish (?), a lintel 
ornamented with a rosette, and an inscription reading legio on each of two 
stones, among other pieces.*** We did not examine the village, camping merely 
on several successive nights in its vicinity. 

About a kilometre s. w.-w. s. w. of er-Rumman, on top of a large, high hill 
overlooking the very strong ‘Ain Ris el-Moyat Rumman below its n. e. side, is 
Kh. er-Rumman (304). The hill is almost completely surrounded by wudyan. 
On the e. and n. sides is the Wadi er-Rumman, on the e. and s. w. sides the 
Wadi Tela‘ Abi ‘Ali (?). About half way’up the n.e. slope is a large cave 
called Mugharet el-‘Eishi. On the fairly flat top of the hill, near the s. end 
of the site, are two cisterns. A dip in the land separates the s. end of the hill 
from the broken, rolling plateau beyond it. The slopes of this hill are ploughed 
from the bottom to the top, and the great walled site on the top of the hill is 
ploughed on the inside. The general lines of the foundation walls of the ruined 
site can be traced. The walled area is oriented n.-s., and is about 55 m. square, 


597 See above pp. 198-9. 
5°8 Palistinajahrbuch I, 1905, pp. 45-46; ZDPV 29, 1906, pp. 201-3; RB 47 (1938), 
p. 422. 
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with a great rectangular extension at the s. end, guarding the most accessible 
side. The walls are built of large limestone blocks, and are 1.20 m. thick. 
The most extensive ruins are at the s. end of the site. The s.e. corner is 2 
courses, or .90m. high. Large quantities of EB IV-MB I and EI I-II sherds 
were found on the slopes, particularly the top slopes, and on the top of the hill. 
In addition there was a small number of Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic 
sherds. It is difficult to say whether the extant walls belong to the EB IV- 
MB I or to the EI I-II period, although the latter seems to be the more 
probable. There seem in places to be traces of a glacis built against the outer 
walls of the site. The village of er-Rummin is visible on the top of the hill 
to the n.e.-e.n.e. The ancient site which it replaced seems by far a better 
location, and is much nearer to good water. 

About 1.5 km. e.-e.n.e. of Kh. er-Rumman, is Dhaharet Abi Trib. It is 
on the n. e. side of a hill, near the top. There are no ruins whatsoever visible. 
‘The ground, however, is strewn with pieces of slag, and a small quantity of 
Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds was found. Near the top of 
the hill are three large caves, several of which were evidently at one time used 
as cave-cisterns. A channel dug out of the rock is visible, which at one time 
led rain-water into one of these cave-cisterns. One sherd was found which 
might be EI. We were not able to ascertain the origin of thc ore which was 
smelted, nor why the remaining slag should be found at only this one site. 
This site is marked on the map as Kh. Abii Trab (306). 

A kilometre and a half n. w. of Kh. Abii Trab, and about 2 km. e. n. e.-n. e. 
of er-Rumman is Kh. Abii Zebna (307). El-Mastabah (308) is visible to the 
n.-n.n.e. This is a small, completely destroyed site on a hill-top, which is 
ploughed wherever possible, as are the slopes. The n. slope is quite steep. 
Below it on this side is the Wadi er-Rahmaniyah. On the top of the hill 
are the very poor remains of a building which is oriented n.-s., and measures 
14.20 m. square. Its corners can just be made out. On the top and the slopes 
of the hill were found small quantities of EB IV-MB II A and EI I-II sherds, 
There also were some Roman sherds, and a small quantity of Byzantine sherds. 
It seems probable that the ruined building belonged originally to the EI I-II 
period. 

Almost 3 km. to the east on the top of the highest point in the vicinity, in a 
rolling, broken, upland, wooded district is Kh. el--Asnemeh (309). It is a 
small site, consisting of several buildings, one of which, in particular, is still 
comparatively intact. The slopes of the hill were once carefully and very 
strongly terraced with the same type of great limestone blocks with which the 
small, comparatively intact building was made. This building is oriented 
n.-s., and is about 7m. square, with an entrance (?) on the w. side. At the 
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corners are engaged pilasters. Some of the large blocks of stone in this small 
but massively built structure measure 1.30 by .65 by .35m. Near this build- 
ing was found an altar-piece with Ionic volutes and « thunderbolt (?) motif 
between the two ends of the volutes (Fig. 66). There is a magnificent view 
from the ruins of this building over the descent to the Wadi Zergi. There are 
several cave-cisterns to be seen in the vicinity of the ruins. The main part 
of the present site evidently goes back to the Roman, early a.p. period, to 
judge from the altar-piece with Ionic volutes, and numerous early Roman 


Fig. 66. Altar-piece (7?) from el-‘Asnemeh. 


sherds. There were also numerous Byzantine sherds, as well as several mediae- 
val Arabic sherds. The earliest settlement, however, on this site, to judge from 
pottery remains, preceded the Roman, because among the sherds was a small 
quantity of clear EI I-II pieces. There seem to be no building remains which 
can be assigned to the Early Iron Age, at least none which we noticed during 
our hasty examination of the site, except perhaps some of the terrace walls. 
The region is studded with numerous oak trees, which must at one time have 
been part of a great forest. 

About 1.25 km. s.e. of the modern village of Mursi is Kh. el--Edhmah 
(300). It is a tremendous mediaeval Arabic site, which occupies a considerable 
area on a central high-point in a fertile, terraced, upland hill-country. It 
commands a view over a large part of the Beq‘ah plain to the south of it, and 
also of the descent to the edge of the broken plateau overlooking the Zerqa. 
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I. is the largest mediaeval Arabic site thus far visited during the A. S. O. R. 
archaeological survey of Transjordan. There are large quantities of painted 
and glazed sherds of this period of all types and designs. It is for the mediae- 


Fig. 67. Umm er-Rasis. 


(Courtesy Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Middle East). 


val Arabic period what such a place as Umm er-Rasis (Fig. 67) is for the 
Byzantine period. We have seen from the fact that some mediaeval Arabic 
sherds were found at most of the sites visited, in addition to Roman and 
Byzantine sherds, that the periods they represent were very intensively settled 
ones, at least in central Transjordan. A regular archaeological expedition 
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would be necessary to make plans of this extensive site, whose ruined walls, in 
many instances leveled to the ground, can still on the whole be clearly traced. 
We made no attempt in the course of an hour’s visit to plan the site. Among 
the ruins may be seen a considerable number of cisterns. In addition to 
mediaeval Arabic sherds there was a small quantity of Byzantine sherds. There 
were also four clear EI I-II sherds, indicating that at one time this strategic- 
ally located site was occupied also during the EI I-II period. 

Somewhat less than 3 km. to the n.w.-w.n.w. is Kh. Meshébesh (310). 
It is situated on the fairly flat top of a large, steep, completely isolated hill. 
The village of Mursi is visible below it in the distance to the s. w.-w. s. w. 
The entire hill-top was once enclosed by a wall built of large, rude, limestone 
blocks, of which in places little remains, but which on the whole can be clearly 
traced. On the s. side of the hill is the Wadi el-Kemshi, and immediately 
below the s. base of the hill is the Wadi ‘Ain MAlikah (?). On all the other 
sides are deep depressions, which may also be called wudyén. There is a large 
cistern near the top slope on the s. side. The walls, which follow the contours 
of the hill-top seem to be 3 m. thick, including a stone rubble fill between the 
inner and outer faces. Oriented approximately n. e.-s. w., the site measures 
about 108 by 78m. The enclosed hill-top is ploughed, and only numerous 
crude limestone blocks reveal the presence of former buildings or towers. There 
are some oak trees growing on the slope and top of the hill, where large num- 
bers of EB IV-MB I sherds were found. In addition there were several Roman, 
and a small quantity of Byzantine sherds. 

Seven km. s.s. w. of er-Rumman is the modern village of er-Remeimin A 
few hundred metres n. n. w. of the village, on top of a high, steep, and almost 
completely isolated hill is Tell el-‘Oreimeh *** (292), which overlooks the 
village. Below the steep e. and n. e. sides is the Wadi er-Remeimin. Below the 
less steep w. side is the Wadi Hanash. The s. end alone is not cut off by a 
wadi. The long, narrow, fairly flat topped hill, which is really a great out- 
spur between two wudydn, is oriented practically n.-s. The entire top, and 
the upper part of the slopes, particularly on the e. side, were ploughed at the 
time of our visit. To judge from the example of numerous other sites, the 
entire hill-top must at one time have been enclosed within a great outer wall, 
all traces of which, however, have now disappeared. The fairly flat hill-top 
which was thus probably surrounded by a wall measures approximately 195 
by 40m. At the s. and most accessible end are the ruins of what was evidently 
once a very strong tower. Also.at the n. end of the hill-top, and approximately 
in the middle, are further ruins of strong towers or fortresses. On the top 
and slopes of the hill a large quantity of EB IV-MB I sherds was found. In 
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addition there was a small quantity of Byzantine sherds, and several mediaeval 
Arabic sherds. There is a perennial flow of water in the Wadi er-Remeimin. 
There are several springs along the course of the Wadi er-Remeimin, called 
the ‘Ayfin ’*Asa’igh, and around them, or in their immediate vicinity, have 
clustered the largest group of EB IV-MB I sites we have found thus far so 
close to one another. 

On the e. side of the Wadi er-Remeimin, on a high, sloping bench, is Kh. 
Jaret el-Khazneh (291). It is n.e. of Tell el-Oreimeh. The strong spring 
‘Ain el-’Asi’igh is visible in the wédi below it to the s.-s.s.e., whose waters, 
together with those of the other ‘Ayin ’Asa’igh, furnish water to operate a 
small grain mill on the w. side of the wédi below this site. Kh. Jaret 
el-Khazneh is a small, completely destroyed site, with large and small lime- 
stone blocks scattered about, indicating the existence of a former building or 
buildings. The fields around and below this site were anciently terraced. 
Numerous EI [-I1 sherds were found, and it seems probable that the main 
ruins belonged to the EI I-II period. "There was also, however, a small quan- 
tity of EB IV-MB I sherds. In addition there were several Byzantine sherds, 
and one fragment of a double-edged flint knife.°°° This site is about half way 
down from the top of the broken upland country east of it, and the bed of the 
Wadi er-Remeimin below it to the west. 

On the w. side of the Wadi er-Remeimin, immediately s.s. w. of Kh. Jaret 
el-Khazneh and about on the same level, is Kh. Jaret el-Medaq (290). Itisa 
very small, completely destroyed site, with only a few traces of former founda- 
tions. A small number of Byzantine sherds was found. 

On the e. side of the Wadi er-Remeimin, immediately opposite er-Rumman, 
whose two churches can be clearly seen, is Kh. el-Oreimeh (289). Tell 
el-‘Oreimeh is visible to the n.w. Kh. el-‘Oreimeh is situated on an almost 
completely isolated hill-top, connected only at its s. end to the hill beyond it. 
The hill with its anciently terraced slopes overlooks from the south the con- 
fluence of the Wadi ’Asa’igh (er-Remeimin) which passes below its w. side, 
with the Wadi Umm ed-Denanir, which passes below its e. side. The fairly 
flat hill-top, which is oriented almost due n.-s., measures about 162 by 20m. 
At the s. end are the ruins of a large tower guarding the most accessible 
approach to this site from the hill to the south of it, to which it is connected, 
as we have seen, by a land-bridge. The hill-top dips from north to south, and 
inclines slightly from east to west. This hill is really the outstretched end of 
the range extending between the Widi Umm ed-Denianir, and the Wadi 
el-’Asi#’igh. On the top and slopes of the hill were found numerous EB IV- 


°° Albright, Bulletin 53, pp. 15-16; ANNUAL XVII, p. 13, and Pl. 45: 18-24. 
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MB I sherds, a small quantity of Byzantine sherds, and also one mediaeval 
Arabic sherd. It is probable that this hill-top, too, was enclosed during the 
EB IV-MB I period with a strong outer wall. The numerous EB IV-MB I 
sites in the vicinity may be considered as a small group of farming communi- 
ties clustered on once fertile hill-tops, below which or close to which were (and 
are) strongly flowing springs. 

About a kilometre to the s. s. e., on the e. side of the Wadi Umm ed-Denanir, 
is Kh. Umm es-Sandyanah (288). It is a much ruined building, divided off 
into a number of rooms, some of whose cross-walls can be made out, but part 
of whose interior is used now as a threshing floor. The building, situated on 
a flat bench, below the level of Kh. el-‘Oreimeh, is oriented s.s.w. by n.n.e., 
and measures 26.50 by 22m. A small quantity of Byzantine sherds was found. 

About a kilometre s. w.-s. s. w. of er-Remeimin, on the w. side of the Wadi 
are the Rujim el--Asa’igh (287), immediately n. w. above the three 
very strong springs of ‘Ayfin el-’Asa’igh. South of these springs is another one 
called ‘Ain es-Subig. Rujm ’Asif’igh I is a small, completely destroyed build- 
ing, on a bench immediately above the wédi, and is almost completely ploughed 
over. By the site were found EB IV-MB I, EI I-II, Byzantine and mediaeval 
Arabic sherds. This site is about on the same level as the village of er-Remei- 
min. About 100 m. to the west on a rise are the ruins of a small building 
which we shall call rujm II, and about 200 m. w.n.w. of rujm I is another 
small mound, on the slope which rises to the west. This third rujm is also 
called Rujm ‘Aqabet el-Butmeh, and is the most pronounced rujm of the three. 
By it we found a wel! developed envelope-handle, in addition to other MB I 
and EB IV, and EI I-II sherds. Just which of these three rujiim may be 
assigned to EB IV-MB I, and which to EI I-I1 is impossible to say. The 
fertile slope, to judge from the sherds, was occupied in almost every historical 
period known in this region from the EB IV-MB I period on. That we found 
no Roman sherds we regard as an accident, because this, and several other of 
the last few mentioned sites where Byzantine sherds were found, must also 
have been occupied during the Roman period. 

About 1.5 km. w.-w. n. w. of er-Remeimin is Kh. el-Khabi’ah®* (293). It 
is situated in a fairly fertile, hilly area, on top of a terraced hill, and consists 
now of the remains of a strongly built tower of large, crudely cut, limestone 
blocks. It is built partly against a natural rock-outcrop. It overlooks the 
Wadi Umm Tineh and the ‘Ain Umm Tineh to the west, where some gardens 
may be seen. The ruins probably belong to the EI I-II period. Sherds of this 
period were found, but there were also sherds of the EB IV-MB I period, and 
some Byzantine sherds. 
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Less than 2 km. to the n.w. is Kh. Jel‘ad (296). It is situated on top of 
a very large hill, which was anciently terraced and which at the time of our 
visit was ploughed from bottom to top. Some cave-cisterns are visible near 
the top slopes of the village. It is littered with masses of Byzantine and 
mediaeval Arabic sherds, among which we also found some Roman, and a small 
quantity of clear EI I-II sherds. The ruins on the top of the hill consist of 
remains of mediaeval Arabic and modern buildings, for the most part. No 


Fig. 68. Roman building at Jel‘ad. 


traces of ancient outer walls could be seen, having been replaced, if ever they 
existed, by modern walls which encircle most of the brow of the hill. Below 
the base of the hill to the e.n.e.-n.e. is the fairly strong spring ‘Ain Jel‘ad. 
The Wadi Jel‘ad bends around the e. and n.e. sides of the hill. Near the 
s. w. end of the hill-top is a comparatively well preserved, small building, called 
el-Musbaghah, which is probably the remains of a Roman mausoleum. This 
building is 7.30 m. square, and still about 4m. high. It is much similar to 
the mausoleum at Qasr Nuweijis, which we have discussed above,®” and is 
well represented in Palestine and Transjordan during the 2nd and 3rd cen- 
turies A. p.°°* Above the doorway is a window, with a niche on either side 
(Fig. 68). Near the bottom of the hill on the n. w. side is an extensive Roman 


2 See above pp. 175-6. 
6°3 Watzinger, Denkmiler Palistinas II, pp. 99-100; PATI, pp. 207-215; Butler II B, 
fig. 103. 104; pp. 91-92; RB 47 (1938), p. 416, no. 43. 
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necropolis, consisting of rectangular shafts sunk into the rock and opening 
vertically onto two arcosolia, one on each side. The shafts measure 1.70 by 
.50 m., and the top of the vaults of the arcosolia are about .80 m. from the top 
of the shaft down. By the sides of these shafts were the heavy stone covers, 
some almost intact, which fitted into grooves along the edges of the tops of the 
shafts. We saw six of these shafts,°** but there are undoubtedly more. They 
are similar to the one we saw at Rujm Sakhara.*” 

Less than a kilometre to the n. w.-n. n. w. is Jel‘id ®* (297). It is a com- 
pletely destroyed site on the top of an anciently terraced hill, with practically 
no vestiges left of ancient habitation except numerous Byzantine and large 
quantities of mediaeval Arabic sherds. Near the bottom of the hill, on its e. 
side, the position of a recently dried-up spring, ‘Ain Jel‘fid, was pointed out 
to us. About 1.25 km. to the n.-n.n.e. of it is Kh. el-Meshrefeh (298) on 
top of a hill littered with stones. It showed the same occupational history as 
Jel‘id, to judge from the sherds found there. 

The farthest-west points on the Zerqa that we were able to visit were the 
Tulail edh-Dhahab.* Tell edh-Dhahab esh-Sherqiyeh (514) is on the s. 
side of an inverted U-bend of the Zerqi, while Tell edh-Dhahab el-Gharbiyeh 
is on the n. side of an adjacent U-bend of the Zergi. Actually Tell edh- 
Dhahab esh-Shergiyeh is situated slightly farther to the north than Tell edh- 
Dhahab el-Gharbiyeh (345) across the Zerqi from it to the w.-w.s.w. Tell 
edh-Dhahab esh-Shergiyeh is on the top of a high, very steep hill, which is 
oriented w. n. w.-n. w. by e.s.e.-s.e. The Zerga bends around the base of the 
hill on all sides except the s.e. one. At either end of the narrow, platform-like 
top of the natural hill are the ruins of two towers or block-houses, built of 
large, crudely cut blocks, which gave the hill-top additional protection besides 
that afforded by its position on top of a completely isolated hill, for in winter 
time the flooil waters of the Zerqa cut off even the s. e. side from a dry approach, 
and the hill becomes a veritable island. A great stone wall, 2 m. thick, leads 
from the top w. end down the s. w. side of the hill, to the edge of the practically 
perpendicular wall which plunges down to the Zerqa. Somewhat to the n. w., 
below the end of this wall, and immediately overlooking the perpendicular 
descent to the wédi, are the walls of two (?) buildings made of rows of sand- 


** RB 47 (1938), p. 417. 

*°5 See above p. 218. 

*°° RB 47 (1938), p. 417; Noth, Das Buch Josua, p. 54. 

*°7 Sept. 4, 1937; Dalman, PJB 9 (1913), pp. 68f.; 10 (1914), pp. 49-50; Steuernagel, 
Der ‘Adschlun, pp. 287-290; Albright, Bulletin 35, pp. 12-13; de Vaux, RB 47 (1938), 
pp. 411-13; Noth, Das Buch Josua, p. 55; Merrill, East of the Jordan, pp. 390-392; 
Steuernagei, Wo lag Pnuel, JPOS VIII (1928), pp. 203-213; Abel II, p. 406. 
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stone (?) blocks, with small stones between the rows to make them fairly 
even. This building would seem t’ be no earlier than the Byzantine, and no 
later than the mediaeval Arabic period. We were able to examine it only from 
the distance, and just before nightfall. The entire top of the mound seems 
at one time to have been surrounded by a wall, with the strongest fortifications 
on the s. w., practically the only approachable side. There is some evidence 
that the upper n. and s. sides of the hill were terraced. On the top of the hill, 
and on its steep upper slopes, numerous EI I-II sherds of all types were 
found. It may be noted that Albright assigns the earliest sherds to be found 
to Late Bronze and EI I. We believe if he had seen more EI sites in Trans- 
jordan he would have assigned all the sherds to EI I-II, because the EI I 
period in Transjordan begins earlier than in Palestine.*°°* There were also 
some fine and some coarse early Roman sherds, including pieces of sigillata, 
and in addition some Byzantine sherds. Our examination of de Vaux’s sherds, 
which he generously put at our disposal, revealed no EB-MB sherds.° Below 
the wall on the s. w. side, about 2m. above a small outspur, is an artificial 
opening leading into a cave. The opening is 2.50 m. high, and one metre wide 
at the bottom. We did not enter into the tunnel, whose main passageway leads 
to several galleries and chambers. The best description of its interior thus 
far has been given by de Vaux.**® He regards it as possible that the gradually 
rising galleries may lead to steps which mount to the top of the hill. 

Tell edh-Dhahab el-Gharbiyeh is the larger of the two sites, and it too is 
situated on a natural mound. It too is almost completely surrounded by the 
Wadi Zerqa, being connected only at its n. n. e. end by a narrow land-bridge to 
the hillside beyond it. The e. side is very steep, and on its w. and s. s. w. sides 
the hill rises steeply in three great terraces above a walled-in, level, roughly 
triangular area to the top, which is roughly circular in shape. We did not 
measure it, but according to Steuernagel it is about 225m. in diameter.*™* 
The flat top was once strongly fortified by a great outer wall, parts of which 
are still visible on the s. w. to the n.e. sides. Near the s. e. end of the hill-top 
are the remains of a large gasr, and immediately beyond it to the s.e. are 
some drums of a double, engaged corner column.*’? On the n.e. side were 
other column remains. On the top and slopes of this site we found several 
EI I-II sherds, and large numbers of predominantly Hellenistic-Roman sherds, 
dating mainly between the first century B. c. and the first century a.p. There 
were also a few distinctive, fine, thin, typical Nabataean painted sherds. This 
and Jerash are the only sites thus far where any Nabataean sherds have been 


68 Bulletin 35, p. 12; 65, p. 29; see below p. 240. 
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found north of the Madeba line.*** There were also several early Byzantine 
sherds. We regard it as likely that the EI I-II sherds from Tell edh-Dhahab 
el-Gharbiyeh originated from Tell edh-Dhahab esh-Shergiyeh, and that the 
Roman-Byzantine sherds on the latter site came from Tell edh-Dhahab el- 
Gharbiyeh. In other words, we have only one EI I-II site, namely Tell edh- 
Dhahab esh-Shergiyeh. There can therefore be no substance to the identifica- 
tion of the Tuldl edh-Dhahab by Dalman with Mahanaim. The suggestion 
made by Merrill and repeated by Albright that Tell edh-Dhahab esh-Sherqiyeh 
may be identified with Penuel seems to us to be the more likely one.** Steuer- 

- nagel is mistaken in his assertion that there is no direct road leading from 
Burma to the Tuliil edh-Dhahab and down to the Ghér, which would pass by 
the Tulfil edh-Dhahab. There are several important tracks which lead to the 
Tulal edh-Dhahab from Burma, and thence to the Ghér. The reasons Steuer- 
nagel gives for identifying “ tell el-emrameh ” with Penuel are hardly valid.*** 
That there was a Roman settlement there, and a dolmen field nearby, proves 
absolutely nothing with regard to the presence of an EI I-II site there. We 
have as yet had no opportunity to examine the site, and indeed it is not impos- 
sible that traces of an EI I-II settlement may be found there, but a Biblical 
site cannot be determined by such logic as Steuernagel employs to prove its 
presence. Indeed, it is high time that this type of site-identification were 
completely abandoned. The position of Tell edh-Dhahab esh-Sherqiyeh was 
a most important one. It commands the gateway leading via the Wadi Zerqa 
into the Jordan valley, which is visible from it. The inhabitants of the site 
probably supported themselves by the cultivation of the nearby slopes and the 
available patches along the banks of the Zerqa, which here flows very swiftly, 
and must have profited from, and participated in, the caravan traffic that 
passed by it. 

Near the top of the n. slope leading up in broken stages to the top of the 
hilly plateau-land on the n. side of the Zerqi, is a large, fairly flat-topped, 
almost completely isolated hill, on which is an ancient site. The hill-top with 
its site is known as ed-Deir (346). The fairly flat hill-top has only one com- 
paratively easy approach, namely at its n.e. corner. On the n. side of this hill 
is the Wadi Hadaleh (?), on the e. side the Wadi Abii Qantarah, and on the 
w. side the Wadi Zamir. The s. side breaks down steeply in stages to the 
Zerga below it, where to the s.w.-s.s.w Tell edh-Dhahab el-Gharbiyeh is 
visible. Tell edh-Dhahab esh-Shergiyeh is hidden from view by an interven- 
ing hill. In a straight line ed-Deir is somewhat more than a kilometre 
removed from the Tulfil edh-Dhahab. From ed-Deir, looking to the west, 


*13 See above pp. 139-40. *14 See above n. 607. 
*15 Steuernagel, JPOS VIII (1928), pp. 208-210; ef. Albright, Bulletin 35, p. 12. 
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one can see a large part of the Ghdér, dotted with several tulil, with the 
Zerqa twisting its way across it to the deeper cleft of the Jordan river bed. 
The hill-top of ed-Deir slopes somewhat from north to south, and again from 
east to west. About half way across the n.-s. width of the hill-top near the s. 
end is a great wall, which twists its way from the e. to the w. end of the hill- 
top in serpentine fashion. Below its base, the n. side of the hill-top represents 
an area which evidently already in ancient times was cleared of stones, and put 
under cultivation. It is cultivated also today. The top of this great wall, 
which in a way served also as a great terrace wall, is about 9-10 m. above the 
main n. part of the hill-top. The s. end of the hill-top is on a higher level, 
and in places almost reaches the present top of this great cross-wall. Near its 
s. end this part of the hill-top begins to slope s. and s. w. very sharply. This 
section s. of the wall may have originally been devoted to vine. or particularly 
to olive-tree cultivation, even as many of the hill-sides between this place and 
Burma are now thickly planted to olive-trees. The inhabitants of the Tulfl 
edh-Dhahab must have cultivated hillsides such as these. The wall is too 
massive for a mere terrace wall, but the other sides of the hill are not walled, 
so it cannot be very well for defensive purposes, unless indeed the other walls, 
enclosing perhaps the cultivated area, have been completely swept away. The 
wall which is between 4.50 and 5.00 m. wide, is oriented w.s.w. by e.n. e., 
except at its ends, which are oriented w.-e., and measures about 190 m. long. 
At the e. end of the wall, some of its large stone blocks may be seen. They 
measure on the average .90 by .50 by .25m. At the very e. end, on the s. side 
of the wall, parts of the rows of the stones forming the wall may still be 
seen, with some smaller stones between the larger ones. We are at a loss to 
explain the exact purpose of the wall. On either side of it were found a few 
Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds. Just when the wall was built is 
impossible to say. 

About 3.5 km. e. n. e.-n. e. of Tell edh-Dhahab esh-Sherqiyeh is Umm Tell *** 
(347), on ‘Arqib Umm Tell, which Albright was the first to discover.*7 Umm 
Tell is on the top of an almost completely isolated hill on the edge of the 
broken plateau overlooking the Zerqai from the north. Only on its n. side is 
the hill connected by a land-saddle to the hillside beyond it. Along the w. side 
of the hill, running finally into the Wadi Zerqa, is a small wddi, the name of 
which we did not ascertain. On the e. side is the Wadi Umm Tell, which also 
bends around the n.e. side. The s. side descends steeply in anciently terraced 
and cultivated stages along its upper part, to the Wadi Zerqa below it. A large 
outer wall once completely encompassed the fairly flat top, and parts of this 
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wall are still visible. The long, narrow hill-top is oriented approximately 
S. W.-n. e., and measures about 210 by 80 m. in its greatest dimensions. Where 
visible, the wall appears to be 2.5 m. thick. At the s. w. end are the ruins of a 
tower about 9.50 m. square, and there are several other small ruined buildings 
at the upper w. center of the site. There must have been a tower at the n. 
end of the site, but all traces of it have disappeared. On the top and outer 
slopes of the site was found a small quantity of EB IV-MB I sherds. 

For the sake of comparative completeness in the listing of EB IV-MB I and 
EI I-II sites in the part of the es-Salt region which we ourselves have not 
examined, we list herewith those sites visited by de Vaux and Benoit on which 
evidently unmistakable ceramic data were found. About 5km. s.s.w. of 
es-Salt is Kh. Batnah (219), where “some Iron Age sherds ” were found.**® 
About 2.5 km. to the n. e.-n. n.e. is Kh. Jazzir (221), where sherds of Iron I 
and Iron II were found.**® About a kilometre to the e.-e.n.e. is Kh. ‘Enab 
(222), where in addition to Hellenistic and Byzantine sherds, there were 
sherds of EI I-II.**° Less than a kilometre to the s. e.-s. s.e. is Kh. Khandaq 
(220), where sherds belonging to the end of EB and the beginning of MB, and 
more numerous sherds of EI I-II were found.®** About 3 km. west of Suwei- 
leh is Kh. Erhah (226), where EI I-II sherds were found, among others.®* 
Three km. n. w.-n. n. w. of es-Salt is Kh. Nebi Yasha‘ (284), where there was 
found a small number of sherds, several of which belonged possibly to the end 
of EB and the beginning of MB ( ?), and others certainly to EI.°**. Two km. 
to the s. w. is et-Tell (223), where sherds were found constituting “‘ une série 
continue du Fer moyen au Byzantine.” ** Less than a kilometre to the 
w.-w. s.w. is Kh. Umm Yanbiteh (223a), where there were sherds from the 
end of EB to the beginning of MB.*** Seven km. north of es-Salt is Kh. Zei 
(285), where among the predominant Roman and Byzantine sherds some 
EI I-II sherds were found.*** Less than 5 km. to the n. n. w. is the village of 
Sebeihi (302). Somewhat more than a kilometre to the w.n.w. is Tell 
Hejaj (303), where sherds were found belonging to transition EB-MB, El 
I-II, and down to the Hellenistic period.®**’ At Kh. el-‘Azidiyeh (224), about 
5 km. n.e. of es-Salt, de Vaux reports finding “un peu de la fin du Fer,” 
among later sherds, especially Arabic.°** At Kh. Abi Tineh (225), about 4.5 
km. w. n. w. of Tell Saffit, and 3 km. s. e. of ‘Azidiyeh, de Vaux reports finding 
several sherds belonging to the end of EB and the beginning of MB, among 
Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, and Arabic sherds.**® About 2.5 km. w.s. w. 
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of Kh. Jel‘ad is Kh. Umm el-‘Amad (286), where de Vaux reports a few 
sherds of EI I, among more numerous Byzantine and Arabic sherds.**° About 
1.5 km. e.-e.n.e. of Tell Safit is Kh. Umm ‘Oseij (229), where de Vaux 
reports several sherds from EI I, besides later sherds.*** 

Numerous sites were examined also on the n. side of the Zerqa, in what is 
the southernmost part of North Gilead. Less than a kilometre n. w. of Umm 
Tell is Khasheibeh (348), a small, completely destroyed site, with only some 
wall foundations showing among the debris. In addition to a small number of 
early Byzantine, and some mediaeval painted and glazed Arabic sherds, was 
a small quantity of EI I-II sherds. Albright had previously visited the site 
and reported the presence of EI I-IT sherds.*** 

About a kilometre n. e.-e. n. e. is Kh. Ruwaiseh (350), situated on a rise near 
the top of the slope below the rolling, broken, wooded plateau above it. This 
is a completely destroyed site, above anciently terraced fields, with a number 
of oak trees growing now among the large limestone blocks. A small quantity 
of EI I-II sherds was found, in addition to some Byzantine and mediaeval 
Arabic sherds. The outlines of Umm Tell below to the s.-s.s. w. are clearly 
visible from this site. About 1.25 km. to the w.-w.n.w is Kh, el-Furwin 
(349), on the slope of a hill above the level of Kh. er-Ruwaiseh, and above Kh. 
el-Khasheibeh. It is a small, completely destroyed site. All of the recogniz- 
able sherds found there were painted and glazed mediaeval Arabic. In the 
distance below this site, ed-Deir may be seen to the s. w.-s.s. w., and below it 
Tell edh-Dhahab el-Gharbiyeh, 

A kilometre and a half to the n. w. of Furwin, among the numerous oak 
and evergreen trees which dot this entire section of the ‘Ajlin and enable one 
even today for long stretches to ride horseback under leafy shade, is Mugharet 
el-Wardeh (351). The caves known by this name are a short distance west of 
a nondescript point known as Mazar el-Heneiti, and are located in a small 
depression of reddish brown earth. They are ancient abandoned iron mines, 
entered by three separate shafts. ‘hey lead into the bowels of the earth in n., 
then n. e., e., and w. directions. We did not penetrate beyond the entrance of 
the main shaft, which was being used as a grain storehouse. According to the 
description given by Schumacher,*** the main shaft is 3 m. wide in its narrow- 
est points, and from 1-3 m. high. At other points it widens and becomes more 
than 8m. high, the roof being supported by natural rock pillars, probably 
similar to those we discovered at the copper mine of Umm el-‘Amad in 
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southern Transjordan.*** The vaulted roof of the e. shaft is 7-8 m. high and 
is supported by natural pillars, left in position when the iron-ore was cut 
away. These iron mines have never yet been completely explored. They seem 
to be quite rich, and in ancient times were extensively worked. No pottery 
was found by the shafts to indicate when the mines were used. The ores were 
evidently transported elsewhere for smelting. We found no slag heaps or 
traces of furnaces in the vicinity. The nearest site where slag was found, indi- 
cating that smelting operations had been carried on, was, as we have seen 
above,*** at Dhaharet Abii Trib, which is about 10 km. to the s. e.-e. s.e., on 
the s. side of the Zerqa. 

About 4.50 km. w.-w.s. w. of Burma is Kujm el-Beida ** (Rujm Umm ‘isa) 
(352), on the top of a hill overlooking from the north the descent to the 
Wadi Zerga. This hill is actually situated about half way down between the 
very top of the broken plateau and the Zerqi. The Wadi Hiineh passes the e. 
side of the hill. There is a small wédi on the w. side. A large part of the 
Ghér is visible from the site. Below the n. side is a spring, the name of which 
we did not ascertain. The hillsides were anciently terraced, both sides of the 
Wadi Hiineh indeed being thus protected in the distant past. These terraces 
are cultivated today. The rough hill-top is also terraced at its s. end. There 
are some traces of walls which at one time probably encompassed the top of 
the hill, which on its n. side is connected with the wooded highland beyond 
it. There are practically no other ancient remains on the hilltop except some 
sherds, and a small rujm at the n. end, representing the remains of a tower, 
about 7m. square. At the n. w.end-of this rujm are two scrub oak trees. This 
type of tree, and olive trees, are to be found in large numbers on the neighbor- 
ing hillsides and on the broken, hilly plateau above it. A small quantity of 
EB IV-MB I sherds was found, most of them being MB I. There were alsu 
some Roman sherds of about the first century a.p. Less than a kilometre 
n.w. of Rujm el-Beida, about half-way between it and the top of the hilly 
plateau above it, is Kh. el-Jami‘ah ** (353), a fairly large, completely de- 
stroyed site. There are some Byzantine, but predominantly mediaeval Arabic 
sherds. To the n.e.-n.n.e. of Rujm el-Beida is el-Hiineh (354), a large, 
completely destroyed site on both sides of the upper part of the Wadi el-Hfineh, 
and below ‘Ain el-Hiineh. Some Roman and Byzantine sherds were found, 
but most of the sherds were mediaeval Arabic; there were also some fairly 
modern ones. The wédi slopes were anciently terraced. There are several 
cisterns and cave-cisterns to be seen, and the remains of some Roman and 
Byzantine tombs. No EI I-II or earlier sherds were found, but it is difficult 
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to believe that an EI I-II site did not exist there. In fact, at many of the 
sites where we found no pre-Roman sherds it is entirely possible that there 
were nevertheless earlier settlements, all traces of which, including sherds, 
having disappeared or escaped our attention. Where we did find EI I-II 
sherds in this ‘Ajlin district, they were only few in number. The larger 
quantities of sherds belonged to later periods. In this wooded area, which in 
the past was much more heavily wooded than now, the possibilities of places 
of settlement were even more limited than in open areas. In all of this 
wooded, hilly area we found not a single site where EI I-II sherds predomi- 
nated. The explanation that offers itself is that in the thickly wooded hill- 
country, where farming was restricted to small areas cut out of the forests 
and to wddi slopes which were less thickly forested than the hilly uplands, 
settlements in all periods were compelled to locate themselves by springs and 
the few open spaces which could be cultivated. Thus later Roman, Byzantine, 
and mediaeval Arabic sites seem almost invariably to have been super-imposed 
upon earlier EI I-II sites, resulting frequently, we imagine, in the complete 
wiping out of all EI I-II remains. In other districts, it often occurs that 
from the Roman period on, settlements would be located on completely new 
sites, distinct from adjacent EI I-II sites, as may be illustrated by the rela- 
tionship of Tell edh-Dhahab el-Gharbiyeh to Tell edh-Dhahab esh-Sheraiyeh. 
In this connection, it may also be noted that the wooded ‘Ajlfin district is on 
the whole very poor for agricultural purposes, and trees are the best crop it 
yields. This fact, too, limited the possibility of new locations for ancient, as 
it does for modern, settlements, and necessitated the building of a new site on 
the same location as the previous one. Neverthless, because of the gaps in 
the periods of ancient settlement which apparently prevail in the s. part of 
the ‘Ajliin in the same manner as in the rest of 'Transjordan which we have 
thus far explored, there are no real artificial mounds, tulil, to be found. The 
limited agricultural possibilities of the wooded ‘Ajlin district were better 
understood by the ancient inhabitants of the land than by their modern 
successors, who seem bent on felling all the trees for charcoal. The spaces 
cleared today, usually rocky and often on slopes, are ploughed and planted 
to grain, and within a couple of years the rains ruin the newly opened areas, 
whose soil has no longer anything to hold it in place. Except for the forested 
areas which have been declared public domains, the process of deforestation 
and consequent absolute ruining of the land is going on at such a rapid rate 
that it will.soon be as eroded and worthless as much of the already completely 
deforested hill-country in this region. 

Two km. s.w. of Burma is Kh. el-Fuwarah (355). It is situated on a 
cultivated, upland slope overlooking the Wadi Zerqa, and is on the w. side of 
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the Wadi Fuwarah, which descends to the Zergi. It is a small, completely 
destroyed site. Immediately above the site to the north is ‘Ain Fuwarah. 
Several oak trees are growing among the ruins, and the adjacent hillsides still 
contain numerous trees. There were some Roman and Byzantine sherds found 
among the ruins, but predominantly mediaeval Arabic. On a hill-top imme- 
diately north of Burma with its strong springs, is Kh. ‘Illiyet Qarqésh ** 
(356). At the very pinnacle is a small ruined modern house, standing among 
the remains of earlier buildings, of which, however, only fallen stones are 
left. It is actually built over the massive foundations of an earlier structure, 
which, to judge from the size of the blocks alone, is probably to be assigned 
to the EI I-II period. The hill was anciently terraced with large, rude, lime- 
stone blocks, and is cultivated in places today. A number of oak trees are 
growing on it. We found numerous mediaeval and modern Arabic sherds, a 
small number of Byzantine sherds, and after a careful search, a small quantity 
of EI sherds, most of which belonged to EI I, and some to EI II. Albright, 
who was the first to establish the ceramic history of the site, reports: “The 
earliest pottery found belonged to the transition from Late Bronze to EI I, 
while the latest dated from the transition to EI II. This site was thus occu- 
pied from before 1200 (at the latest), to after 900. Very similar to ‘Illiyet 
Qarqésh is the EI site of Kh. Khasheibeh.”*® It is interesting that 
Albright’s conclusions for the history of the early settlement of this one site 
agree with the conclusions we have arrived at for the history of settlement in 
the Early Iron Age in all the districts of Transjordan we have thus far ex- 
plored, namely Edom, Moab, South Gilead, ‘Ammon, and the s. part of North 
Gilead. We have maintained from the ceramic evidence gained that the Early 
Iron Age in Transjordan begins where Late Bronze in Palestine ends and 
that it thus precedes the beginning of EI I in Palestine.**® In all of the 
areas in Transjordan we have explored, there is no Late Bronze. We have 
found some Bronze Age sites by the Wadi Zerga whose history spans EB IV- 
MB II A, but otherwise there are no sites with MB II or MB IIB sherds, 
with some negligible exceptions.**t The situation is different in most of North 
Gilead.** 

To the e.n.e.-n. e. of Burma is the village of el-Jazzizah. On top of the 
hill immediately w.n.w. above Jazzizah is Kh. el-Qabi (360), in a thickly 
wooded region, next to ‘Ain el-Qidra. It is a completely destroyed Byzantine 
and mediaeval Arabic site, numerous sherds from these periods being found. 
To the n.e.-e.n.e. of it, on the top of tlie plateau in a wooded district, is 
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Kh. ed-Dela‘ai (361), with the same history, to judge from the sherds found 
there. Two km. to the n.e. of it, on the w. side of the Jerash-Suweileh road, 
is the completely destroyed, ploughed-over site called Kh. el-Jemleh (363), 
which also has the same history. About 2 km. to the n. w. of Kh. el-Qabi is 
Kh. en-Nejder (362), where the same types of Byzantine and mediaeval 
Arabic sherds were found. 

From Kh. el-Qabi one commands a view over Kh. el-Hemta (358), about 
1.5 km. below it to the s.e. It is situated on a small cultivated plain or shelf, 
which overlooks the Zerqa, irrigated by ‘Ain Qidra, ‘Ain Sefar, and ‘Ain Umm 
Lakhsa, whose waters flow into the Wadi Hemta.°** In addition, the modern 
village which has grown up on the site enjoys the waters of ‘Ain el-Hemta. It 
is probably the most fertile spot in all this southernmost district of North 
Gilead, west of the Jerash road, that we have been discussing. On the hillside 
above Hemta to the s. w. are Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds. Ancient 
Hemta is a great, mixed heap of ruins and modern debris. Parts of the 
walls, however, of a massive building-complex which once existed there are 
still preserved, namely the general line of the wall on the s. side, and espe- 
cially the s.e. corner, built of the same type of massive blocks *** which we 
found in EI sites in the Beq‘ah, for instance. Although we did not, during 
the course of our short visit at Hemta, find any EI I-II sherds, we have no 
hesitation in assigning the building to the EI I-II period. Roman, Byzan- 
tine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found among the debris, and it is prob- 
able that a prolonged search would still reveal the presence of some EI I-II 
sherds. In the neighborhood of Hemta are numerous carob trees. A half a 
kilometre to the n. n. e. of Hemta is Kh. el-Haiyeh *** (359), consisting of the 
ruins of a small building on a ridge. A small number of Byzantine and 
mediaeval Arabic sherds was found there. 

A kilometre and a half s. w.-w.s.w. of Hemtai and below it is Kh. el- 
‘Elamin ** (357), situated in a small valley, above the strong ‘Ain el-‘Elamin, 
whose waters flow into a small birkeh. There were several large millstones 
by the spring. There is a large grove of olive trees in the vicinity. It is a 
completely ruined site, yielding Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic 
sherds. It is a site which we would imagine must have been inhabited also 
in the Early Iron Age. A number of cisterns, tombs, and caves were visible 
by the site. In addition to the olive trees there are large stands of scrub oak 
on the neighboring hillsides. 

About 1.5 km. w.n.w.-n.w. of the modern settlement of el-Husseiniyeh is 
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Kh. es-Suweidiyeh (364), above ‘Ain Suweidiyeh. It is a completely de- 
stroyed Byzantine-mediaeval Arabic site. About 1.5 km. to the n. w. of it is 
Kh, el-Heneish (365), with ‘Ain el-Heneish on its n.e. side. On the s. side 
it overlooks the Wadi es-Seribis. Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic 
sherds were found. One house seems to have been rebuilt in the mediaeval 
Arabic period out of stones from early Byzantine buildings. Above the 
entrance to this house on the n. side is a stone with a Byzantine cross. The 
district round about this site is still fairly heavily wooded, but much of it is 
given over to vine culture. The small village of Serabis (366) is less than a 
kilometre beyond this site to the e.n.e., and 3km. beyond it to the n.e.- 
e. n. e. is the tiny settlement of Hazir (370). Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic 
sherds were found in these last two mentioned sites. In passing it may be 
noted that the inhabitants of Husseiniyeh have to go a long distance to get 
their water. When we arrived there one morning at 9 o’clock there was hardly 
a drop of water in the village. Yet on the slopes below the village were 
numerous ancient cisterns, which, had they been cleaned and repaired, would 
easily have supplied the wants of the village for water. About 1.5 km. e. n. e.- 
n.e. of el-Husseiniyeh, on top of a high hill, is Kh. el-Hawaiyeh (367), a 
small, completely destroyed site, where Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds 
were found. On the e. side of the hill is a large cave. On a high knoll, imme- 
diately to the e.n.e. is Kh. el-Eqra‘ (368), with the same history. To the 
n. n. e. of it is Ras el-Eqra‘ (369), the top of the highest hill in this still more 
or less forested region. The upper slopes of this hill are ploughed. At the e. 
end of the hill is a small, round, limestone tower, by which some Byzantine 
sherds were found. One commands a magnificent view of the entire country- 
side from this hill-top. 

In the light of the preceding discussion, it is now possible to discuss the 
boundaries of Moab, ‘Ammon, and the area of Sihén’s kingdom in South 
Gilead, in so far as they have not already been dealt with above. The interest- 
ing verses in Num. 21, 26-30 afford much information with regard to bound- 
aries, They tell us that after the “ first ”(?) king of the Moabites had been 
defeated by Sihén, king of the Amorites, the Amorite king made Heshbdén °** 
his place of residence. He had conquered or perhaps reconquered °* that 
part of Moabite territory which extended from Heshbén as far as the Arnon. 
“The plains of Moab ” referred to in Numbers 22, 1 and the “ fields of Moab ” 
referred to in other verses, although used only in post-exilic passages or in- 


°47 ANNUAL XIV, p. 6. 
*48 Maisler, Untersuchungen zur alten Geschichte u. Ethnographie Syriens u. Palistinas, 
pp. 39-41; Bohl, Kanaander u. Hebréer, pp. 57-63; Gressmann, Mose u. seine Zeit, pp. 
305-310. 
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sertions,**® seem to reflect an original Moabite control, although they no longer 
indicate actual Moabite ownership, of the district north of the Dead Sea and 
facing Jericho.**° For general purposes, the w. half of the original n. boundary 
of Moab may be identified with the Wadi Hesban, which after several changes 
of name runs into the Jordan, and its e. half with the irregular line marked 
by Qasr el-‘Al ®! and Kh. er-Rufaiseh.**? Particularly Qasr el-‘Al, on its 
high eminence, visible for miles round about, and strongly built, lends itself 
as an important frontier post on the n. border of the original limits of the 
first kingdom of Moab. 

Sih6én’s victory over the Moabites occurred prior to the advent of the Israel- 
ites and their successful war of aggression against him. From Sihdén’s con- 
quest we learn (a) that the s. boundary of his kingdom was prior to the con- 
quest marked by the n. side of the Wadi Hesban, and a parallel eastward line, 
and (b) that at the time of the advent of the Israelites the n. boundary of 
Moab was marked by the Nahal Arnén, the modern Wadi Méjib.*** Among 
the most important cities of the territory which the Moabites lost to Sih6n 
were Heshbén in the north, and Dib6én in the south.*** Henceforth this terri- 
tory remained for Moab terra irredenta, which it was destined to regain and 
lose several times throughout the course of the centuries-long struggle with 
Israel for the possession of the fertile, broken plateau between the Wadi 
Hesban and the Wadi Mdjib. 

The s. and larger half of Moab between the Wadi el-Méjib and the Wadi 
Hesa remained in the control of the Moabites, who fortified their frontiers, as 
we have seen,®** so strongly, that the Israelites were compelled to go around 
their kingdom,*** and break their way into the s. part of the kingdom of 
Sihon, the former n. part of the kingdom of Moab. Indeed we are explicitly 
informed that Israel trekked through the wilderness, went around the lands of 
Edom and Moab, and entering from the east (and north) of Moab (as it was 


**9 Glueck, “ The Theophany of the God of Sinai,” JAOS 56 (1936), p. 467; ef. also 
Isa. 15 and Jeremiah 48 which reflect original extreme limits of Moabite territory. 

*5° That the n. w. corner of Moab originally touched the Jordan probably almost as 
far north as opposite Jericho may be deduced also from the description of Sihén’s 
territory as extending “from the Arnon to the Jabbok and from the wilderness to 
the Jordan ”—Judges 11, 22 and elsewhere. That the n. Moabite territory originally 
abutted the Jordan is indicated also from Judges 3, 28 where it refers to the fords 
across the Jordan which the Moabites had recaptured from the Israelites, and lost 
again to them in the days of Eglon and Ehud. The Moabites had recaptured the fords 
they originally controlled before their defeat by Sihén, and his defeat by Israel. 

*51 ANNUAL XIV, p. 6; see above pp. 101-3. °° Numbers 21, 30. 

652 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 6-7. “55 See above pp. 73. 79. 88-9. 

653 Numbers 21, 26; Judges 11, 18-19. *¢ Judges 11, 17-18. 
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then constituted), encamped on the far (north) side of the Arnén, and did not 
enter into the territory of Moab, because the Arnén was the n. boundary of 
Moab.** Defeating the forces of Sihén, the Israelites took possession not only 
of the n. part of the Moabite territory which he had captured, but of his entire 
kingdom, whose boundaries extended from the Arnén to the Jabbok and from 
the wilderness to the Jordan.** They were, however, not to remain in undis- 
turbed possession of the former Moabite territory. Whenever opportunity 
presented itself, the Moabites pressed northward into their lost province. 
Thus out of the pattern of one story in Judges,®*® we learn that they had 
reconquered it for 18 years under their king Eglon, subjugating the Israelites 
resident there, until driven out by Ehud and his Ephraimites. The Bible 
informs us of another reconquest of their former territory by the Moabites and 
their expulsion again by the Israelite forces led by “ Jerubaal and Bedan( ?) 
and Jephthah and Samuel.”*°® From about the 11th century on, at least 
through the reign of Solomon, all of Moab seems to have been placed under 
the domination of Israel.*** Even after the division of the kingdom, Moab 
remained subject to Israel, first regaining her independence at the very end of 
the reign of Ahab, and maintaining it thereafter despite the disastrous in- 
vasion of s. Moab by Joram of Israel, Jehoshaphat of Judah, and the “ king ” 
of Edom, with the purpose of reducing Moab once more to her former status 
of dependency upon Israel. The fearful sacrificing of the crown prince of 
Moab on the wall of Qir-hareSet, when the invaders stood at the gates of the 
city, is brought into association with the retreat of the confederate forces.*** 
According to the Mesha stele,®*** which the king of Moab had prepared to com- 
memorate the regaining of the independence of Moab at the end of the reign 
of Ahab, Mesha was able to restore the boundaries of Moab to the limits which 
had prevailed at the very beginning of the Moabite kingdom, when Sihén had 
detached the part north of the Arndén, and incorporated it into his own king- ’ 
dom. Madeba, Nebo, Jahaz, sites mentioned among others in this stele, re- 
flect the northern extent of Mesha’s kingdom which corresponded with that of 
his remote predecessor, the “ first” king of Moab. The Moabite kingdom 
stretched once more in complete independence from the Wadi Hesa to the 
Wadi Hesban, from the Nahal Zered to the Nahal Heshbén. The terra irre- 
denta had been finally redeemed. The restoration of greater Moab marked 
the height of its development. Its later history was marked by a downward 


*s? Judges 11, 18. *5° Judges 3, 12-30. 

Judges 11, 22. Samuel 12, 9. 11. 

**2T Samuel 14, 47; 22, 3-4; II Samuel 8, 12; I Chron. 18, 2; I Kings 11, 1. 7. 23. 
*2 II Kings 3; Glueck, The Boundaries of Edom, HUCA XI, pp. 149-150. 

**? Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 6 ed., 1933, pp. 459-461. 
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development, with the apparent end of Moab as an independent kingdom in 
the 6th century B.c. Later on, Moab, even as Edom, was incorporated into 
the Nabataean kingdom. 

We have already seen that prior to the Amorite conquest of the Moabites by 
the forces of Sihén, the s. border of the Amorite kingdom may be identified 
with the n. side of the Wadi Hesban, and a parallel line leading eastward to 
the desert. By means of this conquest, Sihén’s territory was extended as far 
south as the Arnén, Heshbén becoming his capital. We read in Numbers 
21, 26: For Heshbén became the (capital)—city of Sihén, king of the 
Amorites, he having fought with the first(?) king of the Moabites, and cap- 
tured all that part of his territory from him which extends southward as far 
as the Arnén.®** Indeed the general extent of the kingdom of Sihén can be 
clearly delimited. The s. boundary was the Arnén, the n. was the Jabbok, 
the w. was the e. side of the n. half of the Dead Sea and the Jordan, It is 
particularly the e. boundary about which there is some doubt. Apparently the 
clearest definition of the perhaps idealized boundaries of the kingdom of 
Sihén is in Judges 11, 22, according to which it extended: From the Arnon 
to the Yabbéq, and from the wilderness to the Jordan. It is clear from this 
passage that the Jabbok, which throughout much of its length parallels the 
Arnon, forms an easily recognizable n. boundary. It is easy to believe that the 
e. boundary of Sihén’s territory could be delimited by the desert, as in the 
instances of Moab and Edom. As a matter of fact, however, this e. boundary 
is not, as we shall see, clearly defined by the wilderness. Furthermore, the 
identification of the w. boundary with the Jordan is not sufficiently explicit. 
Actually, Sihén also controlled a large corridor consisting of the entire e. side 
of the Jordan, extending from the s. end of the e. side of the Sea of Kin- 
nereth to the e. side of the n. half of the Dead Sea, as we learn and can infer 
from Joshua 12, 3.°° 

A glance at the map of Transjordan will reveal, even to those not familiar 
with the topography from personal acquaintance, that at least a third of the 
Jabbok, namely the first third, does not flow generally from e.-w., parallel 
thus to the Arnon, but from s.-n., to n.n.w. This northward course of the 
Jabbok which stretches almost from ‘Amman to Zerqi to Sukhneh, and n. w. 
for a considerable distance beyond it, is very close to the desert immediately 
east of it. Does then the description of the e. boundary of Sihén’s kingdom 
with the wilderness coincide with the e. line of the Jabbok, the modern Wadi 
Zerqa, or does it first commence east of this line? In Joshua 12, 2, we find a 


664 Cf. Numbers 21, 27-30. 
666 Cf. Dt. 3, 17; Numbers 21, 20; Noth, ZDPV 58, p. 238; Noth, Das Buch Josua, 
p- 52. 
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description of the boundaries of the kingdom of Sihén, which at once clarifies 
and complicates our problem. It is stated that the Israelites conquered : 
Sthon, king of the Amorites, who dwelt in Heshbon, ruling from ‘Aré‘ér which 
is on the edge of the plateau overlooking the Nahal Arnén,—with his boundary 
line commencing in the midlle of the actual nahal bed—, over the (south) 
half of Gilead as far as the Nahal Yabbéq, the boundary of the Beni 
‘Ammon. However late the account dealing with the kings in Trans- and 
Cisjordan in Joshua 12 may be,*** the boundary descriptions contained there 
can hardly be figments of the imagination, but represent an approximately 
correct historical memory of actual fact. How then can the Jabbok in the one 
instance be the n. boundary of Sihén’s territory,®** and still be the boundary 
of the Ammonite kingdom? The explanation is simple. The Nahal Yabbéq, 
the boundary of the Beni ‘Ammén, refers then to that part of the Jabbok 
which runs n.-s. approximately, and formed thus the boundary between the 
kingdom of Sihén and the Ammonite kingdom east of it, being thus the e. 
boundary of Sihén’s kingdom. That the boundary between Sihén’s kingdom 
and that of the Ammonites was so far to the east is reflected in Judges 11, 22, 
according to which, as we have seen, Sihén’s territory extended from the 
Arnon to the Yabbéq, and from the wilderness to the Jordan. The historical 
memory reflected in this passage has it rather vaguely that the e. side of 
Sih6n’s kingdom was bounded by the desert. As a matter of fact, the desert 
begins not very far east of the s.-n. part of the Nahal Yabbéq identified in 
Joshua 12, 2, with the (west) boundary of the kingdom of ‘Ammén. Reminis- 
cent of this passage is Joshua 13, 10, according to which the Amorite king, 
enthroned in Heshbén, ruled as far (east) as the territory of the Beni 
“Ammon.*? 

The question arises as to the extent of the Ammonite kingdom during the 
reign of Sihén, king of the Amorites, before his territory was taken over by 
the Israelites. We have already seen that the s.-n. extent of the Nahal Yabbéq 
marked the w. boundary of the original Ammonite kingdom, which was ap- 


**° Cf. Dt. 3, 16 b. We consider the references to “the city in the midst of the wédi” 
and “the city which is in the wdédi” in IT Sam. 24, 5 and Dt. 2, 36 to be mistaken 
references to the description in Dt. 3. 16 a8 and Joshua 12, 2. Noth, ZDPV 58, p. 237, 
errs in thinking that because the name of the “city in the wdédi” is not mentioned in 
II Sam. 24, 5 and Dt. 2, 36, these give only a theoretical boundary fixation. This is a 
non sequitur, because it is assumed by Biblical writers, that just as, for boundary pur. 
poses, when one speaks of the n. side of the Arnén, one refers to the entire slope o 
the wddi from the very top to the middle of the tiny stream at the bottom which can 
practically be stepped across, so when referring to ‘Aré‘ér in boundary questions, one 
assumes that its limits extend down to the very bottom of the wddi. 

°°? Noth, p. 45. °°8 Judges 11, 22. °° Cf. Numbers 21, 24. 
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parently the smallest and weakest of the EI kingdoms in Transjordan we 
have thus far considered. The original Ammonite kingdom consisted then 
probably of the small, fairly fertile strip on the e. side of the s.-n. stretch of 
the Wadi Zerqa, and extended to the desert. In this narrow strip, there were 
located during the EI I-II period such sites as Kh. en-Nimrah,*” Kh. Sukh- 
neh, Kh. el-Breitaiwi, er-Reseifawi, Kh. el-Jeish, esh-Shih, el-Jidi, el-Musaffar, 
and above all ‘Ammin; south of ‘Amman were also several important sites 
which may have belonged to the Ammonite kingdom, such as es-Sweiwina and 
Rujm Wasiyeh. It was this boundary of the Ammonite kingdom that the 
Israelites reached when they defeated the army of Sihén. Beyond it the 
Israelite forces did not pass. We read in Numbers 21, 24: And Israel smote 
him (Sihén) by the edge of the sword and took possession of his land from 
the Arnon to the Yabbéq, (as far as the Beni ‘Ammon, because strong was) 
the boundary of the Beni*Ammén.* The fact that the Israelite forces which 
conquered Sihén’s army stopped at the e. boundary of this kingdom, which 
bordered on the original territory of the Ammonites, is reflected in Deuter- 
onomy 2,19: And when you approach the Beni ‘Ammén, do not oppress them, 
or fight them, for I shall not give to you of their land for an inheritance, but 
I shall give it as an inheritance to the children of Lét. And in Deuteronomy 
2, 37, much the same statement is repeated: However, to the land of the Beni 
‘Ammén you shall not come near, all the slope of the Nahal Yabbéq and the 
hill cities.... Here again we believe is a reference to the s.-n. extension of the 
Jabbok. The hill-cities must refer to the sites we have mentioned above, 
situated in the broken upland district on the e. side of the Wadi Zerqi. The 
exact n. and s. limits of the original Ammonite kingdom cannot be deter- 
mined, but are approximately limited by the n. and s. extent of the sites men- 
tioned. The kingdom’s most important city was ‘Amman, the Biblical Rab- 
bath ‘Ammén, with its very strong spring. One wonders if the ‘Aré‘ér, situ- 
ated opposite Rabbath ‘Ammdn,**? might not possibly be identified with 
es-Sweiwina, if indeed, it does not mean the ‘Aré‘ér on the Nahal Arnén. It 
seems probable that although the Jabbok formed before and after Jephthah’s 
time the official w. boundary of ‘Ammén, its territory, particularly in the 
‘Amman district, extended somewhat westward, and included at least the 
malfif towers in this district, which would seem to be integrated into the 
defence system centering upon ‘Amman. 


®7° See index for these sites. - 

*71 The words in the parenthesis we believe to be the result of a dittography, the 
sentence reading properly if Joshua 12, 2 by and as far as the Nahal Yabboq, the border 
of the Beni ‘Ammon is held in mind. 

®72 Joshua 13, 25; Abel II, p. 250. 
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The territory which Israel captured from Sihén remained uncontested in 
Israel’s possession for three centuries, according to the Biblical records. The 
Ammonites, however, at the end of this approximate period, taking advantage 
of the pressure against the Israelites by the Philistines from the west, swept 
beyond the bounds of their small and hungry little kingdom, and oppressed 
Israel in the territory it had captured from the Amorites. They even crossed 
the Jordan and raided Judah, Benjamin and Ephraim in w. Palestine.*™ 
This condition had lasted for (pattern number?) 18 years,®"* before Israel was 
able to gather its forces and repel the invaders. The Israelite forces were put 
under the command of Jephthah a Gileadite, a native thus of the oppressed 
territory. In the peace negotiations which he undertook with the Ammonite 
king, claims and counterclaims were made with regard to the former kingdom 
of Sihén, which are of particular interest for the purpose of fixing ancient 
boundaries. The Ammonite claim for the complete peaceful surrender of the 
territory from the Arnén to the Yabbéq to the Jordan" is answered by the 
assertion that the Israelites had taken only the former territory of the Amorites 
under Sihén, which extended from the Arnén to the Yabbéq and from the 
wilderness to the Jordan, and, by implication, that they had never taken 
any Ammonite territory. The Israelite answer is further elaborated by the 
statement that when Israel dwelt in Heshbén and its surrounding towns, and 
in ‘Aré‘ér and its surrounding towns, and in all cities overlooking the Arnén, 
no attempt was made by the Ammonites during the intervening 300 years to 
redeem what was now claimed to be its territory.°*7 Jephthah in his answer 
refers to the n. and s. limits of the n. part of greater Moab as represented by 
the important cities of Heshbén and ‘Aré‘tr, (elsewhere by Heshbén and 
Dib6én,*** only a few kilometres north of ‘Ardé‘ér), a territory for the return of 
which even the Moabite king who might have raised a well based demand, 
made no claim when it was occupied by the Israelites.**® Upon the refusal of 
the Ammonites to surrender their gains, the peace negotiations were broken 
off, and Jephthah attacked and defeated the Ammonites, as we learn from 
Judges 11, 33: And he smote them from ‘Ardé‘ér as far as Minnith, even twenty 
cities as far as Abél-kerimim. It is evident from this verse that the Am- 
monites had occupied ‘Aré‘ér. Although we do not know where Minnith is, 
Eusebius *° identifies it with a village called Maavé, 4 Roman miles from 
Heshb6n on the road to Philadelphia. Abél-keramim is located by Eusebius *** 


*73 Judges 10, 7-10. 


*74 Judges 10, 8. *77 Judges 11, 26. 
*75 Judges 11, 13. *78 Numbers 21, 30. 
*76 Judges 11, 22. *7° Judges, 11, 25. 


*8° Qnomastikon 132, 1, ed. Klostermann; Abel II, p. 388. 
*81 Qnomastikon 32, 15. 
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6 miles from Philadelphia, although he does not say in what direction it is 
from Philadelphia. To judge from the name, which means “ district of vine- 
yards,” Abél-keramim must be west and not east of ‘Amman. Abel **? would 
identify it with Na‘ir, which we consider a happy suggestion, because grapes 
are grown in the Na‘ir district to this very day. Alt suggests Kh. es-Sfiq on 
the road from ‘Amman to Hesbin.*** Whatever the exact locations of these two 
sites may be, it is clear that they are between Hesbin and ‘Amman, and that 
the ‘Aré‘ér mentioned in Judges 11, 26. 33 and Numbers 21, 26, is the ‘Aré‘ér 
overlooking the Nahal Arnén. Abel,*** Burney,®** Moore,®*** Noth,°*? and others 
consider the ‘Aré‘ér in Judges 11, 26. 33 or in Judges 11, 33 alone (making text 
changes in 11, 26, to remove ‘Aré‘ér and Arnon in favor of Jazer and Jordan on 
the basis of LX X readings) to be not tie ‘Aré‘ér overlooking the Arnén, but the 
‘Aré‘ér opposite Rabbath ‘Ammén.*** The scholars’ suggestion and the LXX 
changes in Judges 11, 26. 33 are based on Joshua 13, 25, according to which 
‘Aré‘ér is opposite Rabbah. In all events, Noth is correct in pointing out that 
opposite in this verse does not necessarily mean east of.*° The possibility 
must be reckoned with that the phrase in Joshua 13, 25b, as far as ‘Aré‘ér 
which faces Rabbah, means from ‘Aré‘ér as far as Rabbah. A somewhat simi- 
lar phrase is found in I Chron. 5, 8b, where we read: who dwells in ‘Aré‘ér 
and as far as Nebé and Baal Me‘én. Joshua 13, 25b might well be based on 
Jephthah’s victory over the Ammonites as reflected in Judges 11, 33. During 
the 18 years the Ammonites had oppressed Israel, they apparently established 
themselves in ‘Aré‘ér. The struggle between Israel and ‘Ammon, with the 
exception of a period of friendship between David and Nahash, lasted from 
this time on continuously, with various changes in the fortunes of war.*®° 

In a future publication the writer proposes to discuss in detail the settle- 
ment of the two and a half tribes in central and northern Transjordan. He 
would like, however, to deal here with some statements made by Noth in his 
treatment of the subject.*** In his discussion of the boundaries of Reuben 
as given in Joshua 13, 16-21, Noth expresses the opinion that ‘Ard‘ér repre- 
sents the “ siidéstlicher Eckpunkt ” of Reuben’s territory, and that “. . . offen- 


*82 Abel II, pp. 233-34. 

*83 PJB 1936, p. 112, n. 2. *85 Burney, The Book of Judges, pp. 320-21. 

84 Abel II, p. 250. *8° Moore, Judges, pp. 300-301. 

*87 Noth, ZDPV 58, pp. 236-7. 249, n. 3; Noth, Das Buch Josua, pp. 52. 54. 

688 Joshua 13, 25. 

*8® Noth, Das Buch Josua, p. 54. . 

690 T Sam. 11; II Sam. 10-11, 1; 12, 26-31; I Kings 22; II Kings 15, 29; I Chron. 5, 
26; If Chron. 20; 27, 5. 

691 Noth, Die israelitischen Siedlungegebiete im Ostjordanlande, ZDPV 58, pp. 230-235. 
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bar—mit Aroer als nicht einmal genanntem Ausgangspunkt—die Ostgrenze 
von Siiden nach Norden festgelegt mit den beiden auf einer Linie nordwirts 
von Aroer gelegenen Grenzfixpunkten Medeba und Hesbon .. . mit Hesbon 
setzt dann ja auch die Ostgrenze von Gad ein.” ®? Again, while discussing 
the boundaries of Gad, Noth says with regard to Joshua 13, 26: “ Da an erster 
Stelle Hesbon genannt wird und an vorletzter Stelle Mahanaim, das nach dem 
Zusammenhang von Gen. 32 jedenfalls am Jabbok wird gesucht werden 
miissen, handelt es sich hier offensichtlich um die von Siiden nach Norden 
beschriebene Ostgrenze von Gad.” Just why Noth fixes upon ‘Aré‘ér, 
Madeba, Heshbén, and Mahanaim as being situated on the e. boundaries of 
Reuben and Gad is not understandable. It seems to the writer to be a com- 
pletely arbitrary deduction. It is clear, according to important Biblical pas- 
sages, that Reuben and Gad between them (and subsequently Gad alone)** 
fell heir to the territory formerly belonging to the kingdom of Sihén.®*° Noth 
would probably not dream of fixing the e. boundary of Sihén’s kingdom on 
the line of ‘Aré‘ér and Heshbén, because, for instance, in Joshua 12, 2, the 
king who dwelt in Heshbén is described as ruling from ‘Aré‘ér as far as the 
Nahal Yabbégq,*** or because it is stated in Num. 21, 30 that among the cities 
which the Moabites lost to Sihén were Heshb6n and MAadeba in the north, and 
Dibén in the south. ‘Aréd‘ér, Dibén, Madeba, Heshbén, and Mahanaim were, 
in a word, no more on the e. boundary of the territory of Reuben and Gad than 
they were on the e. boundary of Sihén’s kingdom. They represent, rather, 
important central cities on the fertile plateau lands between the Arnén and 
the Yabbéq. This fact is illustrated in Judges 11, 26, where we read of 
Heshbén and its surrounding towns, and ‘Aré‘ér and its surrounding towns. 
They also represent the largest towns near the s. and n. ends of the natural 
land divisions between the Wadi Mdjib and. the Wadi Hesban, and between 
Wadi Hesbin and the Wadi Zerqa. A glance at the enclosed Early Iron Age 
map of central and southern Transjordan will show what a considerable num- 
ber of EI I-IT sites is to be found east of the arbitrary boundary line which 
Noth draws.**? While this fact in itself is no proof against the correctness of 
his map-making, it becomes decisive when taken together with the above con- 
siderations. Furthermore, the e. boundary line that Noth assumes would 


°92 ZDPV 58, pp. 237-8. 6°38 ZDPV 58, pp. 233-4. 

*°* The fact that Gad is mentioned in the Mesha stele to the exclusion of the tribe 
of Reuben, which by the 9th century would seem thus to have been incorporated into 
Gad, has been emphasized recently by Bergman, JPOS XVI, (1936), p. 243; ef. Noth, 
ZDPV 58, p. 239. 

695 Joshua 13, 15-21. 23. 24-28; Deut. 3, 16. 17; Judges 11, 22. 26; Gen. 49, 3. 19; 
Judges 5, 15. 16. 

°° Joshua 13, 10. °°? Noth, Das Buch Josua, p. 53. 
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follow no natural boundaries. In general it may be said that there is no more 
reason for drawing the e. boundary line of Reuben and Gad from ‘Aré‘éer 
through Heshbén to Mahanaim, than there would be for placing Dan and 
Beersheba on the e. boundary of Western Palestine. In each instance, the 
towns mentioned are the most important settlements at the n. and s, ends of 
the respective territories. In view of the above remarks, it will be seen that 
Noth is mistaken also when he says, “ Das Gebiet von Gad umfasst zwischen 
der Breite von Hesbon und dem Jabbok anscheinend im wesentlichen nur den 
Bereich der zum Jordangraben hinabfiihrenden Tiler.” °** 


POTTERY 


Almost all of the Bronze Age sites south of the Wadi Zerqi have been 
assigned to EB IV-MB I, between the 23rd and the 20th centuries B.C., 
although, as will be seen below, this applies only to the bulk of the sherds from 
these sites; other sherds seem to belong to before EB IV, and some definitely 
to MB II A. Albright now dates the whole or reconstructed vases from 
Stratum J of Tell Beit Mirsim to about the 23rd century B.c.*°® He con- 
siders Stratum I as marking a period of transition between Strata J and H, 
and would date it to about the 22nd century B.c., with a possible extension 
down into the 21st century B.c.7°° Wright dates EB IV, the latest phase of 
EB, to the 23rd-22nd centuries B. c.,7°' and MB I to the 21st-20th centuries 
B.c.7°? In accordance with their studies, the writer would change the EB III 
date used in the first two parts of this study to EB IV, and the end of MB I 
from the 19th to the 20th century B. c. 


Ledge-handles : 


There is as yet no generally established nomenclature for ledge-handles. 
The terms adopted by Engberg and Shipton ** have been modified by 
Albright ** and Wright *° and elaborated by Fisher in his fori:hcoming 
Corpus of Palestinian Pottery. The writer has added a new designation, 
namely “ pushed-up pinch-lapped,” in order to provide a classification for a 
large category. Albright’s use of Guy’s “ envelope-handles” instead of 
Engberg’s and Shipton’s “ folded ” for their second type A (middle of top 
row, Fig. 5)*°* is quite acceptable. The writer prefers to classify their first 


Noth, ZDPV 58, p. 234. 
°° TBM II, p. 13. 703 NCEB, pp. 13-14. 


700 TBM II, p. 14; JPOS XV, p. 220. 1% TEM Ii, p. 14. 
701 PPEB, pp. 78-81; Bulletin 71, p. 34. 705 PPEB, pp. 93-94. 


102 Bulletin 71, p. 33. 7° NCEB, p. 14. 
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type A also under “envelope” instead of “folded.” Their third type AA 
might also be classified under “ envelope-handles,” although with them, 
Albright, and Wright, the writer has used the term “ folded ” for it. 


Plain ledge-handles : 


With regard to this type, Wright notes, “ Plain handles so typical of EB I 
and EB II seem to have died out in EB III, for no typical forms, at least, 
occur.” 7 “No forms are found in EB IV.” *°* It will be seen from the 
following list, either that these dicta with regard to the incidence of plain 
ledge-handles in Western Palestine do not apply to Eastern Palestine, or that 
it is necessary to date the sites in Eastern Palestine in which they occur to 
EB I-I, or at least to before EB IV. The writer is, however, by no means 
convinced that the last word has been said with regard to the correct sequence 
and dating of ledge-handles in Western Palestine as thus far established. 
There is, to be sure, no gain-saying the history of ledge-handles at Megiddo, 
where wavy and scalloped (thumb-indented) and oblique wavy give way to 
plain, small scalloped, and pushed-up types, before being displaced. by the 
envelope (folded) ledge-handles. It does seem, however, to be a totally un- 
natural development, though this is admittediy a poor argument. The fact 
remains that in Eastern Palestine most of the plain ledge-handles were 
found on sites, the bulk of whose pottery can hardly be dated before EB IV. 
While this does not prove that the plain ledge-handles in question could not 
indeed belong to EB I-II, it might indicate that they remained in existence 
as late as EB IV, despite the evidence to the contrary thus far published 
from sites in Western Palestine. Only one of the plain ledge-handles listed, 
namely that from Tell Mustah, clearly belongs to EB I, to judge from the 
pottery found with it. It will be seen that the sites with plain ledge-handles 
discussed in this volume are situated between the Wadi Méjib and the Wadi 
Zerqi. That does not indicate either the extent or frequency of their inci- 
dence. In some places they may not have been preserved on the surface; in 
others they may not have been observed. 

Pl. 9:2 
6, is covered with a thick red wash (extends diagonally from wall of vessel), 
14: 2, what appears to be a notch on the right side is a break. 
16: 2, slightly broken. 
17:6, is almost a lug-handle, with a small break on right side; ef. JG V, 35: 16. 


Pushed-up ledge-handles : 


With regard to this type Wright says, “The pushed-up handle seems to 
appear in EB Ib, and continues into EB IV during the course of which it 


7T PPEB, p. 80. 78 PPEB, p. 93. 
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becomes extinct... . During the period of this handle (especially during 
EB III) it is the commonest form. Examples are so numerous that it may 
be considered as typical of the last phase of EB.” *°® While many of the 
pushed-up handles found probably belong to EB IV, it would seem that many 
of them could be dated back at least as far as EB III. The latest date for 
many of them might well be the 24th century B. c., the approximate date for 
the transition from EB III to EB TV."° 


Pl. 1:1, partly broken; cf. ANNUAL XV, pl. 25: 2.3. 
9. 
3:1; ef. 18: 1, broken (upside down). 
8, is a fragment of the same type of handle. 
4:2. 
9: 3. 4. 5. 7, 


are with the rest of the sherds from Tell a to be assigned to EBI; 
ef. JC V, 35: 2.3 to nos. 4.5 

12: 1.4. 

13:3; cf. JG V, 35: 2.3. 


To the category of pushed-up ledge-handles may be assigned several which are 
almost plain, broad ledge-handles, with the exception that at either end, near 
where the handle was joined to the wall of the vessel, there is a single notch, 
formed by the edge of the handle being pushed up at this point; cf. ANNUAL 
XV, pl. 25: 25; JG V, 35: 10. 


Pl, 6:2. 
9:1. 


Still another group might be placed under the category of pushed-up ledge- 
handles, although it might be more correct to describe them as slightly 
pushed-up or slightly notched handles. It includes sharply notched handles. 


Pl. 1:3, broken, a notch visible on right side. 


4. 
3:5 
§: 1.4. 
8:2, has two sharp notches on its right, intact side. 
13:2 
16:1, the left side, partly broken, still shows one notch; the right side is sharply 


notched. 
3, (phot. upside down), indentation on right side showing where it was pushed 
up; on the top side, the resultant lap was pressed down. 


709 PPEB, p. 94; ef. Albright, TBM II, p. 14. 
710 PPEB, p. 78. 
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Pinch-lapped ledge-handles : 


The designation is Albright’s “for a plain handle which in from one to four 
places (usually two or three) has been pinched out and lapped over.” ™ 
There is no arbitrary limit of four for the number of laps, one surmises, which 
this handle may have. As a type, it was first distinguished by Mme. Mar- 
quet-Krause as characteristic of the pottery of the first sanctuary at Ai,"” 
and is dated by Wright on the basis of evidence from Jericho to the early part 
of EB II."** The two examples from Eastern Palestine placed below under 
this category are somewhat different from what would seem to be the main 
example cited by Wright,"* namely that of JG V, 35: 7, which as a matter of 
fact we would place rather under our next category, that of “ pushed-up 
pinch-lapped ledge-handles.” 


Pl. 12:2, is a broken handle of the same type as no. 3, from which several of the laps 
have been chipped off. 
3. 


These handles may belong to EB II. Even regarding them as late hang-overs, 
it would hardly seem possible to date them later than EB III, with which 
dating many of the other skerds found at Ké6m Yajiiz could be in agreement. 
The necessity of considering the possibility of late hang-overs seems to be 
illustrated by the pierced, vertical lug-handle also found at Kém Yajiz, Pl. 
12:5, on the back of which is a row of indentations. It contains large grits, 
and is covered with a reddish wash. Had it been found alone, we should have 
had no hesitation in assigning it to the Chalcolithic period." 


Pushed-up pinch-lapped ledge-handles : 


Although some of the examples of this type can hardly be differentiated 
from the one reproduced by Wright,"*® which he assigns to EB II, others 
would seem to belong to the general type of “folded ” handles. Folded ledge- 
handles occur, for instance, in Stratum I at Tell Beit Mirsim, and at Bethel 
are intermediate between EB IV A and MB 1.7" The history of this type of 
handle would seem to extend therefore from EB II to MB I, it being probably 


711 PPEB, p. 74. 

72 AJA XL, p. 158; Syria XVI (1935), p. 345. 

718 PPEB, pp. 93-94. 

74 PPEB, chart B, Id. 

715 Mallon, Teleilat Ghassil, p. 90, fig. 39: 7. 8; Turville-Petre, Researches in Pre- 
historic Galilee, p. 113, Pl. 29: E. F.; Fisher, Corpus of Palestinian Pottery (to be 
published) Pl. 1: 3-5; TF II, pl. XXXV. 

72° PPEB, chart B, Id. 77 TBM II, p. 14. 
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particularly common during the 22nd century B.c. This handle is first 
pushed up, and then pinched out and lapped down. 


Pl.1: 7.12; cf. JG V, 35: 7. 
10.11, are of the type probably to be assigned to the 22nd century B.C. 
3: 2, may be an early example of this handle; it was pushed up in four 
places, and the resulting projections further pinched out and lapped down. 
5: 3, is much like JG V, 35: 7 (PPEB, chart B, Id), the only difference being 
that the central laps are nearer the wall of the vessel. 


14: 5, remnant of handle below slightly profiled rim of pot, with wet-smoothed, 
brownish-buff surface. 
6; ef. ANNUAL XV, pl. 25 B: 20. 


Pushed-up scalloped ledge-handles : 


The designation is Albright’s. This.type seems to belong to EB IV A, and 
to the transition stage between it and MB I."* Illustrations are to be found 
in TF II, pl. 36:1 from Site H.7° An excellent example was found by Mr. 
J. H. Iliffe at ‘Ain Nejel; see fig. 29. To him and the Director of the Pales- 
tine Department of Antiquities thanks are expressed for permission to repro- 
duce it. No other sherds were found at ‘Ain Nejel to help date the handle. 
While there is a strong resemblance to the scalloped (thumb-indented) ledge- 
handle illustrated in NCEB, p. 14, fig. 5, the likelihood is that it is to be 
dated to the period from EB IV to MBI. 


A: 
6; ef. TBMIA, pl. 20: 1. 
8. 
: 11, vestigial handle, traces of burnished red slip on rim and inner surface. 
: 1, is another vestigial handle. 
:4; ef. handle from ‘Ain Nejel, p. 54, fig. 29. 
13: 8, traces of burnished red slip on inner and outer surfaces; ef. TBMIA, p. 
64, pl. 20: 1. 


oer, 


Envelope ledge-handles : **° 


This type is characteristic of the first phase of MB I and is found in Stratum 
I at TBM, together with pushed-up scalloped handles. 


718 TBM II, p. 14; PPEB, pp. 79. 80. 94; Bulletin 71, p. 33. 

719 Discussing Site H handles, Wright, PPEB p. 79, remarks: “From the folded 
nature of several of the pushed-up handles, as well as from the stratification of the 
types at Bethel and Ader, we must conclude that Site H represents . . . the transition 
between the culture of EBIII and that represented by TBM I-H (MBI).” 

720 TBM II, p. 14; PPEB, p. 94; Bulletin 71, pp. 30. 32. 33. 


6. 
6: 1.5.6. 
6.7. 8. 
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Pl. 5:2, might be classified under “ folded” ledge-handles. It is a much worn handle 


whose edges have been folded over in smaller folds than in the usual envelope 
handle. 


13; 1. 
14: 1.11. 
18: 2.3. 


Loop-handles : 


The handles covered with creamy slips or washes, some of them burnished 
in addition,’ are to be assigued to MB II A, between 1900-1750, to which 
period Albright assigns TBM G-F.*?* 


Pl. 13:9, flat oval section, creamy slip, continuously burnished with vertical lines of 
burnishing. 
15: 3, flat oval section, creamy white wash. 
8, flat oval section, white grits, wet-smoothed, reddish buff surface, no later 
than EB IV. 
10, flat oval section, creamy brownish slip, continuously burnished on top surface 
with vertical lines of burnishing. 
11, from small juglet, continuously burnished reddish-brown slip, narrow band 
of reddish-brown paint around top of rim. 
17: 15, small pressed-in loop-handle, red wash, coarse grayish black core, red baked 
outer surfaces, numerous small and medium sized grey grits. EBI-II; ef. 
Gezer III, pl. CXLVI: 7; II, p. 161, h; NCEB, type 3.11. 
16, flat, wet-smoothed, inner greyish black core enclosed within red baked sur- 
faces. EB I-II. 
17, flat oval section, thick creamy smoothing around greyish black core, num- 
erous small notches and straw marks. EB I-II. 
18, flat oval section, three parallel grooves deepened by periodic indentations; 
ef. PPEB, pp. 61-62; NCEB, p. 27, fig. 9; AJA XXXIX (1935), pp. 327-8, 
fig. 6: 8. 9. EBI-II. 
18:9, flat oval section, reddish buff, wet-smoothed, drab core. MBI(?). 


Lug-ha ndles i 


Pl. 1:5, small, horizontal, rectangular lug-handle, traces of burnished red slip; ef. 
ANNUAL XV, pl. 25: 4. 
5:7, small vertical lug or projection; traces of band(?) face combing; red wash; 
ef. ANNUAL XV, pl. 25: 18. MB I(?). 
6:9, small, horizontal, rounded lug; continuously burnished red slip. 
10:1, hole-mouth rim with horizontal lug below rim; thick red wash on outer 
surface. EB I-II. 
4, small, fat-bodied, cross-hatch-painted juglet with pierced ear handles; the 
lines of reddish-brown paint are almost all worn off. EB Ib-II; cf. PPEB, 
p- 61. 
18:5, pierced, vertical lug-handle. EBIV-MBI; cf. PPEB, p. 99, Form D, Vic; 
TBM I, pl. 3: 22.23; 4:37; 5:17.18; TBMIA, pl. 3:10; 20: 17.19. 


721 TBM I, pp. 15. 16; pl. 6: 1-7. 722 TBM II, pp. 24-25. 
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Rims of “ hole-mouth” jars: 

These “ hole-mouth ” jars occur at TBM in Stratum J *** and in Stratum 
I,7** and most of the hole-mouth rims found can be assigned to EB IV or to 
the transition to MB I. Others are earlier, as indicated by the finds at Tell 
Mustah, which can be assigned to EB I-II. 


Pl. 7:3, wet-smoothed, reddish-buff surface; numerous white grits. 


10: 1. 
12: 8. 
14: 4. 

8, 
15: 1, 


2. 8. 
10. 


with scalloping on outer edge of rim. 


notches below rim on wet-smoothed, light brownish buff surface; cf. NCEB, 
chart 15 A. 


16: 6. 13.14. 


17: 1. 


Plain rims: 


Pi. 3:7, 


9, 


8: 3, 


shallow groove under outer edge of rim of small hand-made bowl; reddish- 
brown slip on outer surface almost continuously burnished with irregular 
horizontal lines of burnishing; traces of slip on inner surface. 

also from hand-made bowl; red slip, discontinuously burnished with oblique 
lines of burnishing; traces of burnished slip also on inner surface. 

from large, crude pot, wet-smoothed, reddish-buff surface. 


14: 12, from small bowl, wet-smoothed, reddish-buff surfaces, white grits; cf. 7: 10. 


Flaring rims: 


Pl. 3:12, slightly flaring rim of rounded jar, with wet-smoothed, light reddish-buff 


7 
11: 3, 
12:6 
13: 5 
14: 3, 
17: 2, 


surfaces. Most of this type found probably belongs to EBIV-MBI; cf. 
NCEB, fig. 14, P. 4482. 

from high-shouldered, rounded jug, with upturned and out-turned rim, the 
top of which scalloped. 

See Pl. 3: 12. 

slightly out-turned rim, with wide groove below inner edge; red-buff, wet- 
smoothed surface. 

traces of reddish-brown wash on outer surface. 

collared, out-turned rim, red wash; cf. AJA XXXIX, Pl. XXXVIII: 8. 

see Pl. 3: 12. 

greyish white wash over both surfaces; red baked over grey core; numerous 
fine white grits; cf. TBM I, p. 5; pls. 1: 22; 2: 16a. 

light greenish-grey, wet-smoothed surface. 

see Pl. 3: 12. 


Slightly flaring or out-turned rims: 


Pi. 3:6, 


from deep bowl(?), faint traces of red burnished slip. 


11, from small, rounded jar, brownish-buff, wet-smoothed surface. 


723 TBM I, p. 5, pl. 1: 1-4. 18. 


724 TBM I, p. 11, pl. 3: 33-35. 


i 


6: 10, 
8: 7, : 
10: 3, 
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6:8, same type as 7:11; rim broken, two parallel bands of face combing, traces 


7: 


17: 


12, 


4, 
11, 


3, 


19, 


of burnished slip between them. 

band reddish-brown paint on inner surface of out-turned rim; outer surface 
covered with reddish-brown wash, and horizontally face combed below groove 
at bottom of rim. 

from thin-walled bowl; horizontally burnished dark brown slip. EB IV. 
band of reddish wash on inner surface of out-turned rim; band of face- 
combing on outer shoulder; traces of reddish-brown wash on outer surface. 
MBI; ef. ANNUAL XV, p. 124; pl. 25: 17; PPEB, p. 91, n. 134; Bulletin 71, 
fig. 2. 

traces of reddish-brown burnished slip on outer surface; ef. TBM I, pl. 2: 
9. 10. 16a. EBIV. 

with fine horizontal lines of face-combing. MBI. 


18: 7.8, from thin-walled jug, wet-smoothed, brownish-buff surface. 


Inverted rims: 
Most of the inverted rims found can be assigned to EB IV-MB I; PPEB, 


pp. 74.80; chart D, Ith; TBM I, pp. 5. 6. fig. 1; pl. 1: 24. 27; 3: 18-20. 24. 25; 
TBM I A, p. 62, pl. 1:9; ANNUAL XV, pp. 123-4; pl. 25: 7. 8.15. 


Fi. 2: 


oo 


1, 
2, 


traces of burnished red slip on inner surface. 

red, cracked slip, almost continuously burnished with horizontal and oblique 
lines of burnishing, on rim and inner and outer surfaces; EBIV; cf. TBM I, 
p. 5. 

red slip on rim and inside surface, burnished with irregular oblique lines 
of burnishing; there is a wide band of red wash on outer surface imme- 
diately below edge of rim. 

traces of red slip on rim and inner surface, horizontally line burnished. 
looking at inside surface, slightly inverted rim of shallow bowl, wet-smoothed, 
brownish-buff surfaces, white grits. 

at outer surface and top of rim of shallow bowl, with traces of light brown 
slip on inner surface, continuously burnished with irregular horizontal lines. 
from bowl with slightly inverted rim, slip and burnishing as pl. 4: 14; raised 
rope molding below outer edge of rim; cf. TBM I, p. 6, pl. 1: 21; TF II, pl. 
XXXII. EB IV. 

profiled, slightly inverted rim, with raised molded band immediately below 
outer edge of rim, brownish buff outer surface obliquely face-combed; cf. 
TF II, pl. XXXII-XXXIII. EBIV. 

from shallow bow] with red slip on inner and outer surfaces, discontinuously 
burnished with more or less horizontal and partly oblique lines of burnish- 
ing; the top of the slightly inverted rim is also burnished. EBIV; cf. TBM 
IA, p. 62, pl. 20: 35; ANNUAL XV, p. 123, pl. 25: 15. 

reddish-buff surface; cf. TBM I, p. 11, pl. 3: 24. 25. 

see below under incised decorations. 

see below under incised decorations. 

from shallow bowl, traces of discontinuously burnished, light reddish-brown 
slip on inner and outer surfaces. EB IV; cf. PPEB, chart D, Ith; TBM I, 
p. 6, fig. 1; ANNUAL XV, pl. 25: 15. 
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traces of burnished reddish-brown slip on inner and outer surfaces; ef. 
ANNUAL XV, pl. 25: 8. 

from inverted rim bowl, traces of slip on inner and outer surfaces. EB I; 
ef. AJA XXXIX, pl. XXXVIII: 15.16; PPEB, chart A, Ila; ef. below 11:13 
under “ burnished sherds.” 

reddish-brown slip on inner and outer surfaces, horizontal line burnishing 
still visible on rim. 

see above under pushed-up scalloped handles. 

from bowl with slightly inverted rim, red slip on inner and outer surfaces, 
raised scalloped band below outer edge of rim; TBM I, p. 6, fig. 1, fourth 
sherd from left in second row; PPEB, p. 81; TF II, pl. XXXII; XL: 67. 68. 
EB IV. 

creamy white slip on inner and outer surfaces, continuously horizontally 
burnished. MBII A. 

looking at inside surface of inverted rim. 

looking at inside surface of slightly inverted rim of plain bowl, wet-smoothed, 
red buff surface over grey core, white grits. EBIV. 

from plain bowl. MBI-II; groove below outer edge of rim. 

from shallow, inverted rim platter, traces reddish-brown slip on inside 
surface. EB IV. 

from plain bowl with inturned rim, two grooves below outer edge of rim, 
light brownish buff, wet-smoothed surfaces. MB I-II. 

from shallow, inverted rim platter, with red slip on inner surface. EB IV. 

traces of horizontal line burnishing on inner and outer wet-smoothed ( ?) 
reddish-brown surfaces. 

red slip, horizontally line burnished on inner and outer surfaces. EB IV. 


ribbed rims: 


While the extent of this type of rim ranges in the main from EB IV to 
MB I, many of the sherds of this type found in Eastern Palestine would seem 
to belong to the first rather than to the last part of this period; cf. PPEB, 
chart D, IIg'; TBM I, pl. 5: 26.33; I A, pl. 21: 12. 16. 19. 28. 29. 33. 


4: 


5, 
4, 


traces of red slip on inner and outer surfaces. 

light brownish buff surface over grey core, dark grits. 

reddish-buff outer surface; traces of red slip on inner surface, numerous 
white and grey grits. 

much the same as no, 7. 

brownish buff surfaces, white grits. 

red burnished slip on inner surface, traces of it on outer surface. 

traces of red slip on inner and outer surfaces. 

is grooved rather than ribbed below outer edge of rim; reddish-brown 
burnished slip on inner and outer surfaces; cf. TBM I A, pl. 21: 26. 
traces of burnished red slip on inner and outer surfaces. 

traces of reddish-brown burnished slip on inner and outer surfaces. 

same as above. 

much the same as no. 6. 


9, 
6, 
m7, 
ms, 
10, 
13, 
14: 9, 
15: 2, 
5, 
12, 
13, 
4, 
6, 
7, 
10, 
5: 8, é 
9, 
7: 5, 3 
6, ; 
7, 
12, F 
13, 
14, 
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Incised or indented decorations on rims and sherds: 

Such decorations are common in EB IV and continue down into MB II. 
Most of those found can be assigned to EB IV, with many dating to the first 
phase of MB I; cf. PPEB, p. 81, chart D, VIIIe; TF II, pl. XXXII-XXXIII; 


JG V, pl. 


Notches: 
2: 18, 
§: 11. 


6: 15; 
13: 12, 


XXXII; NCEB, fig. 14, P. 4124. 


row of oblique notches below outer edge of plain, inverted rim; wet-smoothed, 
light brownish buff inner and outer surfaces. 


ef. TBM I A, pl. 20: 16. 17. 29. 

raised, notched band just below outer slightly scalloped edge of beveled rim; 
on the inner and outer surfaces is a creamy brown, slightly burnished slip, 
composed of the same clay as the body of the sherd, but unlike it almost 
completely free of grits. For comparison with scalloped outer edge of rim 
ef. TBM I A, pl. 20: 1; TF II, pl. XXXII; AnNvAL XV, p. 124, pl. 25: 14. 


15: 1, see under “ hole-mouth ” rims. 

16: 15, is the plain rim of a hand-made bowl, with a layer of well levigated 
yeiiowish-brown clay over a core of the same material mixed with fine white 
grits; on the top of the rim is a band of reddish-brown paint; an oblique 

~ band of notches, made with a bird quill(?) extends below the outer edge of 
the rim; delicate face-combing. If found by itself, the sherd might be con- 
sidered chalcolithic, although the context in which it was found seems to 
indicate that it is later; cf. Mallon, Teleilat Ghassiil, pp. 93. 115. 119. fig. 
41:8; 60; 62. 
Scalloped rims and bands: 
Pl. 2: 6.7.9. 10. 12, 
the last two being plain rims of large pots. 
4: 5.6.13, 
the last being a slightly inverted rim, raised molded band below outer edge 
of rim, outer surface obliquely face-combed. 
5: 13, (upside down), raised scalloped band. 
6:3, slightly inverted rim, traces of thick red slip on inner surface, wide, raised 
scalloped band below outer edge of rim. 
4, slightly inverted and profiled rim, with raised scalloped band below slightly 
sealloped outer edge of rim; cf. pl. 13: 12; ANNUAL XV, pl. 25: 14. 
7, plain rim from pot, with raised scalloped band on outer edge of rim; 
reddish-brown, wet-smoothed surfaces, coarse texture, large grits; cf. TF II, 
pl. XXXII; TBM I, pl. 2: 12. 
10, upturned, and slightly out-turned rim, the top of which is scalloped. 
11, raised scalloped band; cf. ANNUAL XV, pl. 25: 6. 
8: 6.9. 
13:6; ef. ANNUAL XV, pl. 25: 21; below 17: 14; 18: 10. 
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10, from bowl with slightly inverted rim, brownish-red burnished slip on inner 
and outer surfaces, with raised scalloped, lapped band below outer edge 
of rim. 

8, plain rim of “hole-mouth” jar, outer edge of rim scalloped (what seems 
to be a wavy line at bottom of sherd is a break). 

10. 13, raisell scalloped bands. 

16: 4, (upside|down), raised scalloped band. 

17: 10, ef. 13: 6. 

14, raised scalloped band. 

18: 10, cf. 13:6; 17: 14. 


14: 


Rope-molding: cf. TBM I, pl. 1:5; 2:12. 


Pl. 4:8, see above under “ inverted rims.” 
17: 9, raised rope-band on face-combed sherd. 
12. 


Face-combing ; cf. ANNUAL XV, p. 124, n. 369: 


Pl. 2:8, profile of flat-bottomed pot, the sides of which are obliquely face-combed. 
14. 16, coarse face-combing of a type characteristic of EBIV; ef. TBM I A, p. 60, 
pl. 19: 1. 
4:11, red wash. 
13, see under “ scalloped rims.” 
15, flat-bottomed pot, with coarse strokes of face-combing. 
: 15, as above. 
6: 8.12, see above under “ slightly flaring rims.” 
13. 14. 
13: not photographed, from Kh. Abii Zebna, is an EBIV, coarse face-combed 
sherd, similar, e.g., to pl. 6: 14. 
14:7, (upside down), flat based pot with oblique face-combing. 
14, (to be viewed sideways), horizontal face-combing. 
16:5, as above. 
17: 9, see above under “ rope-molding.” 
19, see above under “ slightly flaring rims.” 


or 


Flat bases; cf. TBM I, pl. 3:41.42; TBM I A, pl. 1:1. 4-6. 8; 2. 


Pl. 2:15, fragment of flat-based bowl, continuously burnished red slip on inner and 
outer surfaces. 

: 3, reddish-buff, wet-smoothed surface, from “ hole-mouth” jar. 

: 15, see above under “ face-combing.” 

: 14; 15, see above under “ face-combing.” 

: 1, from flat-based pot, reddish-brown slip with irregular, horizontal lines of 
burnishing. 

2, from “hole-mouth” jar, with traces of red burnished slip. - 
8:1, flat base of coarse pot, with wet-smoothed, brownish buff surface. 
11:2, looking sideways, fine, flat-based jug, covered with reddish-brown slip, lattice- 
or net-burnished. EBI; cf. PPEB, p. 96; chart IVa (A). 


ao 


: 
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12: 9, 


14: 7, 
16: 12, 


18: 4, 
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from “hole-mouth” jar, traces of red wash on outer surface. EBI. 

from well-made jug, with slightly concave base, traces of reddish-brown 
slip on outer surface. 

from thin-walled, flat-based pot, dark reddish-brown slip almost continu- 
ously vertically burnished on outer surface. 

see above under “ face-combing.” 

from hard-baked, flat-based jug, with wet-smoothed, light grey surface; cf. 
TBM I, pl. 4: 25; 5: 22. 

from thin-walled, face-combed, flat-based pot. 


Other bases: 


Pi. 11: 1, 
4, 


from coarse jug with disc base, brownish-buff, wet-smoothed surface. 
looking sideways at half section of lid(?). 


15: 7.9, see below under “ slips, washes.” 


Painted pottery: 
With several exceptions which will be indicated below, the painted sherds 


listed are characteristic of Strata G-F, particularly G, at TBM. Albright 
dates these Strata to 1900-1750 B.c., and assigns them to MB II A.7”° 


Pl. 8: 5, 


10: 4, 


%, 


13: 11, 


14: 15, 


15: 4, 


from lirge pot; thick, creamy, cracked slip on outer surface painted over 
with slightly oblique, parallel lines of reddish-brown paint; there are some 
traces of slip and paint also on the inner surface. It would seem possible to 
assign this sherd to EB I; cf. PPEB, p. 60; also TBM I, pl. 1: 9. 30; 2: 3.6. 
7.16, which, however, would seem to be later. 

small, fat-bodied, cross-hatch painted, pierced ear juglet; most of the paint 
is worn off, but clear traces of the pattern can be seen under the handles. 
EB I B—II; PPEB, p. 61. 

large, crossed bands of light reddish-brown paint on light, brownish-buff 
surface; PPEB, p. 60. EBIA. 

sherd of band-painted juglet. EB I. 

band of reddish-brown paint on light brownish-buff-surface. EB I. 

wavy band of reddish-brown paint between two parallel horizontal bands of 
the same color, over creamy white wash; the core of the sherd is light grey 
between the inner and outer surfaces baked through to a light reddish-brown 
color. > 

creamy slip horizontally line burnished, overlaid with wavy bands of reddish- 
brown paint between horizontal parallel bands of similar color; light grey 
core between red baked inner and outer surfaces. 

two horizontal bands of reddish-brown paint, with a wavy band of the same 
color between them, over a burnished cream slip. 

has a hard-baked grey core, with a small amount of grits, sandwiched be- 
tween the red-baked inner and outer surfaces. Over the outer surface is a 
thick, creamy white wash, burnished, and overlaid with a horizontal line 
of reddish-brown paint, below which is a horizontal row of separate blobs of 


725 TBM IA, p. 7, pl. 22: 1-10.29; II, pp. 24-25. 
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paint of the same color, below which in turn, in all probability, there was 
another horizontal painted band. 

17: 13, from bowl with burnished, creamy white slip on inner and outer surfaces, 
over which on the outer surface are two parallel bands of reddish-brown 
paint, with a wavy band of similar color between them. 


Slips, washes: 


In addition to the sherds with painting over creamy slips or washes men- 
tioned above, a number of sherds also belonging to MB II A were found 
with similar slips or washes but without painted designs. Some of them may 
have belonged to vessels which were in part also decorated with painted 
designs. 


Pl.13:7, is covered on both sides with a creamy white slip, radially burnished on 
outer surface and perhaps originally also on inner surface; probably be- 
longs to a carinated bowl with dise base of a type occurring in Stratum G 
at TBM; cf. TBM I, p. 14, pL 6: 47.49.50; 41:1. 
9, see under “ loop-handles.” 
13, see under “ inverted rims.” 
15:3, see under “ loop-handles.” 

7.9, are ring bases of carinated(?) bowls, well made, covered on both surfaces 
with a creamy white wash, which in the instance of no. 9, was, in addition, 
radially burnished on the inner surface. While the ring base of no. 9 has 
a beveled edge reminiscent of types which occur in LB (TBM I, p. 50, pl. 21: 
23-26. 28-31), it and also no. 7 have an excellence of workmanship and an 
absence of wheel-marks, which together with the rich creamy white wash 
make them contemporary with other sherds with creamy slip or wash from 
the same site which we have assigned to MBII A. 

10, see above under “ loop-handles.” 


Burnished sherds: 


Under this group will be mentioned only those sherds which have not been 
previously listed. 


Pl. 3:13, from a jug, almost free of grits, with a thick, brilliant red slip, discon- 
tinuously burnished. EB IV. 

4:9, from a bowl, thick, cracked, continuously burnished bright red slip on outer 
surface, with traces of similar slip on inner surface; drilled hole near 
upper right edge. EB IV. 

5:5, (viewed sideways), reddish-brown slip, slightly oblique lines of burnishing. 
EB IV. 
12, (viewed sideways), thick red slip, cracked, almost continuously burnished 
with irregular horizontal lines of burnishing. 

11:6, looking at outer surface of rim of shallow, inverted rim bowl; outer surface 
of rim covered with a highly polished, continuously burnished red slip; no 
traces at present on inner surface. EBI. 

10, dark reddish-brown slip, cracked, continuously burnished. 
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Spout: 


Pl. 10:5, flaring spout, plain, wet-smoothed, reddish-buff surface; cf. PPEB, chart A, 
IX. EB I. 


Miscellaneous: 


Pl. 3:4, broken stone mace-head. 
4: 3.12, have, respectively, a hole drilled on each side; no. 12 has a continuously 
burnished, brownish-red slip on the outer surface. A similar type of whorl 
(?) was found at Kh. Iskander. 
8: 8, a well worn, smoothed sherd, which may have been used as a burnishing tool. 
16: 11, ibex, incised before baking, on wall of large jar, with wet-smoothed, light 
brownish-buff surface, tiny white and grey grits; ef. Gezer II, p. 17, fig. 218. 


Flints: 


Pl. 16: 7-9, double edged flints; no. 9 has serrated edges; cf. TBM II, p. 13: 18, pl. 45: 
18-24. They would seem to be no later than EBIV. A double edged flint 
and a “fan-scraper ” were found at Tell Mustah; cf. pl. 19a; the “ fan- 
scraper ” is Ghassulian in type. 


It will be seen from the above lists of pottery finds that the 20th century 
B. C. may be accepted as the terminus ad quem for the EB pottery south of 
the Wadi Zerqa. This date is in agreement with the one suggested by 
Albright *** and Wright.*** There is evidence, however, as the above lists 
show, that the terminus a quo must be pushed back to before the 23rd cen- 
tury B.c.7** A number of ledge-handles and other sherds, it has been sug- 
gested, aside from those found at Tell Mustah, might possibly be assigned to 
EB I-II, if comparisons with pottery from Western Palestine are valid. 
There seems to be no a priori reason why the history of the Early Bronze Age 
in Eastern Palestine should not parallel that of Western Palestine, and the 
actual finds seem to bear out this supposition. The only distinctions that 
can be made seem to be those resulting from the use of local materials. It 
remains true that the bulk of the Early Bronze Age pottery south of the 
Wadi Zerqa may be dated between the 23rd and 20th centuries B.c. This 
period is the one most adequately attested to by surface finds.”*® For the 
present however, to put it conservatively, and omitting the Jordan River 
valley from consideration, the Early Bronze Age history of the areas of 
' Eastern Palestine under discussion must be dated from before the 23rd cen- 
tury to the 20th century B. c., or to put it into round figures, from before 2200 
B. c. to 1900 B.c. The gap in the history of sedentary civilization extends as 
before from the end of MB I to EI I, that is, it includes the Middle Bronze IT 


726 JPOS 15, p. 220. 728 Bulletin 65, p. 29. 
727 Bulletin 71, p. 34. 72 Bulletin 68, pp. 20-21. 
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and Late Bronze Ages. This gap can now be roughly dated from 1900 to 1300 
B. C., a fact, as we have already mentioned above, which has been corroborated 
by the independent archaeological survey of the es-Salt region carried out by 
Pére de Vaux and Pére Benoit. It has also been corroborated by Albright’s 
excavations at Ader **** and Crowfoot’s excavations at Balfi‘ah,’*” and by the 
significant silence of the Amarna tablets and the Egyptian lists of conquered 
towns with regard to the areas and period in question.” During the period 
of the gap between approximately 1900 and 1300 B.c., central and southern 
Transjordan seem to have been peopled almost exclusively by Bedi, who left 
no traces of their sojourn behind them. They probably furnished part of the 
stock of the Semites who established an agricultural civilization at the be- 
ginning of the Early Iron Age in the regions which developed into the king- 
doms of Edom, Moab, ‘Ammén, and the Amorite kingdom of Sihén. 

That the history of sedentary occupation in North Gilead and in Hauran 
will not show the gap between the 20th and 13th centuries B. c. which has been 
attested in South Gilead, ‘Ammé6n, Moab and Edom, has already been revealed 
by Albright’s explorations there in 1925 and 1929. Among other sites in 
these regions he has listed the EB-MB, EI, and later site of Sheikh Sa‘ad 
(Qarnaim), the EB-EI Tell ‘Ashtarah (‘Ashtaroth), the EB, LB, Hellenistic, 
and later site of Tell Ash‘ari, the EB-EI and later site of Der‘ah, the EB-LB 
site of Tell Shihab on the Yarmiik, the EB site of el-Hammeh,**® the EB-EI 
site of Irbid (Betharbeel), the LB site of Tell Shi‘r, the LB and EI I site of 
Tell Khatt or Tell Kefr Yaéba, the probably EB-LB site of Tell Ham, the 
EB-EI II site of Tell Husn, and the EB-EI II site of Tell Ya‘min.*** Due 
to the great advance in ceramic identification since 1929, brought about in 
large part by the contributions of Albright himself, he would probably give 
more precise datings for these sites today were he to reexamine his sherd col- 
lections. Beyond all question of doubt, most of these sites are on the n. part 
of the Bronze Age route, followed, as Albright was the first to point out in 
explanation of Gen. 14, 5-6, by the Kings of the East, on their march 
through the entire length of Eastern Palestine as far south as El-paran.**? 

We have fixed the Wadi Zerqai as the boundary line of the northernmost 
extent of the Bronze Age sites, whose history came to a sudden, apparently 
catastrophic end in the 20th century B. c., and whose territories after that were 


729 Bulletin 53, pp. 13-18. 

720> ANNUAL XIV, pp. 55-56; PEFQS 1934, pp. 76-84. 

729¢ ANNUAL XIV, pp. 1.82; XV, p. 1. 138; Bulletin 68, p. 21, n. 21; ZAW 1938, p. 228. 
730 AJA XXXIX, pp. 321f.; PPEB, pp. 61-62; Bulletin 19, p. 17. 

731 Bulletin 19, pp. 14-17; 35, pp. 10-12; 68, p. 21, n. 21. 

732 APB, ed. 3, p. 142; ANNUAL XIV, p. 3; XV, p. 138; see above, n. 262. 
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peopled by tent-dwellers till the beginning of the Early Iron Age. With the 
exception of Kh. Abii Zebna, which is a few kilometres south of the Wadi 
Zerga, and Kh. Suwari north of it, which is immediately on the s. side of the 
Wadi Zerqa, the only other sites found which contained Bronze Age pottery 
later than that of the 20th century B. c. were er-Reseifeh, Tell Janii‘tbeh, and 
Tell Reheil, all directly on the n. side of the Wadi Zerqi. These are the sites 
whose latest sherds could be dated to MB II A, between 1900-1750 B. c., and 
rather to the first than to the last part of that period.*** But in the 18th 
century B.C., the history of these sites too comes to an end. Nowhere along 
the Wadi Zergai have we found a site whose sherds could be dated between the 
18th and the 13th centuries B. c. With the discovery of these five sites, whose 
main history extends between the 21st and 18th centuries B. c., but some of 
whose sherds in each instance must be dated to no later than the 23rd-22nd 
centuries B. C., we are confronted with a new chapter of history. Its fuller 
understanding requires further exploration north of the Wadi Zerqa. 


EI I-II pottery. 


The EI I-II pottery of Edom and Moab has already been dealt with at 
some length *** and can not be gone into again here. Nothing like the same 
quantities of EI I-II sherds in general and painted pottery in particular were 
found in ‘Ammén and the n. half of South Gilead as in Edom and Moab. 
This may be accounted for solely by the more intensive modern occupation and 
cultivation of the soil in the former as compared with the latter areas. The 
EI I-II pottery found in ‘Ammon and particularly in the n. half of South 
Gilead, would alone be sufficient, aside from the impressive ruins of such places 
for instance as Kh. el-Mudmar and Sweiwina, to indicate a degree of civilized 
development, in no way inferior to the advanced EI I-II civilizations of Edom 
and Moab. On PI. 19b: 1-4 are shown painted sherds from el-Miimani,"* 
and no. 5 is from Rujm el-Hawi.*** 

Pl. 19b: 1, light whitish grey, wet-smoothed surface, parallel, horizontal two and three 
banded lines of black or very dark btown paint, and traces of white wash 
between the lines of the lower band. 

2, over a brownish-buff, burnished slip is a wide band of reddish-brown paint, 
below which are two narrow, parallel, horizontal bands of black paint. 

3, over a light brownish-buff burnished surface are three parallel, horizontal 
lines of black paint with bands of white wash between them. 

4, rim of an early EI II “ hole-mouth ” jar; on the outside surface, and extend- 


33 Cf. Pl. 13: 7. 9. 11. 13; 14: 15; 15:.3. 4-6. 9. 10; 17: 13. 
784 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 14-22, pl. 20. 22-24; XV, pp. 124-137, pl. 26A-29B. 
735 See above pp. 195-6. 73° See above p. 194. 
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ing partly over the wall of the jar on to the rim, is a continuously hori- 
zontally burnished red slip, which merges into a creamy brown, similarly 
burnished slip on the rest of the top surface of the rim, which is further 
decorated with two horizontal bands of dark reddish brown paint. This type 
of decorated “hole-mouth” rim is particularly common in the n. half of 
South Gilead, and may be said to be a characteristic type. 

5, is part of the neck and collared rim of a late EI I decanter of a fine type 
with Cypriote affinities; on the upper and lower parts of the collared rim 
are two highly polished bands of red slip, between which are three horizontal, 
parallel lines of black paint. 


Byzantine pottery. 


Many of the Byzantine sherds found were similar particularly to types com- 
mon at Umm er-Rasis."** On pl. 20 and 21 are seen characteristic ring- and 
teat-bases, loop-handles, plain and ribbed rims, and painted pottery. The 
painted decorations are usually of reddish-brown paint on light buff, wet- 
smoothed surfaces. All the wares are hard-baked, some being dark brownish- 
red in color, on which painted decorations of creamy white paint or wash are 
sometimes found. Most of the sherds shown on pl. 20 and 21 may be dated 
to the 5th and 6th centuries a.p. The pattern-cut sherd is probably early 
Arabic and is to be dated to the 7th century a.p. The band face-combed 
sherd, pl. 21, may also be dated to the 7th century a.p. Pl. 21, second row, 
third sherd from left may belong to the 4th century A. p. 


Arabic pottery. 


The painted and glazed sherds shown on pl. 22 from Kh. el-‘Edhmah belong 
approximately to the 12th century a.p., and are typical of Arabic sherds 
found frequently during the course of the ASOR survey. The study of 
Byzantine and Arabic pottery has been badly neglected in Palestine. 


Pl. 22:1, inner surface, ring-based bowl, brown glaze overlaid with thick bands of 
yellow glaze. 

2, inner surface, bowl, creamy white paint, polished, overlaid with bands and 
designs of brown paint which extends over rim; related painted decorations 
on outer surface. 

3, jug, creamy paint, polished, overlaid with dark brown, block-painted designs. 

4, inner surface, concave disc-based bowl, cracked, creamy white glaze, dark 
brown painted patterns over it. 

5, (reversed) jar, polished creamy-white paint, dark brown painted bands over 
it. 


737 ANNUAL XIV, p. 39. 
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6, platter, coarse, creamy white painted inner and outer surfaces, overlaid with 
dark brown painted designs. 

7, outer surface shallow bowl, wet-smoothed reddish buff surfaces, dark brown 
painted designs both sides. 

8, platter, creamy white glaze overlaid with dark brown painted designs on 
inner surface andi rim; outer, wet-smoothed, reddish-buff surface decorated 
dark brown painted bands. 

9, jar, coarse, creamy white painted surface, polished, dark brown painted de- 
sign over it. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


. The Bronze Age civilization in Eastern Palestine south of the Wadi Zerga 
extends for the most part between the 23rd and 20th centuries B. C., i. e. 
between EBIV and MBI. 


. There is evidence that the history of some of the Bronze Age sites south 
of the Wadi Zerg also precedes EB IV, and excavations would probably 
reveal that their history begins with EB I. 


. Along the Wadi Zerqa, Bronze Age sites were found whose history extends 
mainly from EBIV down as far as MBII A, i.e. from about the 23rd 
to the middle of the 18th century B. C. 


. The gap in the history of sedentary occupation established as existing in 
Edom and Moab between the end of the 20th and the beginning of the 
13th centuries B. C. marks also the history of South Gilead and ‘Ammén, 
except along the Wadi Zerqa, where apparently permanent settlements 
were missing only between the middle of the 18th and the beginning of 
the 13th centuries B.C. Albright’s investigations indicate an unbroken 
history‘of settlement in North Gilead and Hauran from Early Bronze 
through Early Iron and later. The history of the Jordan River valley has 
not been considered. 


. The Early Bronze Age pottery in Eastern Palestine south of the Zerga 
shows no substantial differences from contemporary pottery in Western 
Palestine. 


. The EBIV-MBI period, in particular, in Eastern Palestine south of the 
Zerqa, was one of a highly developed, agricultural civilization, feudally 
organized, which evidently because of lack of a united front or united 
fronts could not withstand organized aggression. 


. The highly developed and well organized Early Iron Age agricultural 
civilizations in South Gilead, where the kingdom of the Amorites under 
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Sih6én was established at first, and in ‘Amm6n, were in no wise inferior 
to those of Edom and Moab, nor to those of Western Palestine. The EI 
history of South Gilead and ‘Ammon parallels in general that of Moab and 
Edom,—a flourishing period between the 13th and the 8th centuries B. c., 
and a period of increasing deterioration culminating in final ruin probably 
during the first part of the 6th century B.c. The Nahal Yabbéq formed 
a boundary line between South Gilead and North Gilead, and between 
South Gilead and ‘Ammon. 


8. The next main period of sedentary occupation of South Gilead and 
‘Ammon is the Roman, although there are numerous traces of preceding 
Hellenistic civilization. 


9. The borders of the kingdom of Moab were as strongly fortified as those 
of Edom. 


10. The orientation of Eastern Palestine during the Early Iron Age seems, 
because of geographic and economic factors, to have been directed more to 
Syria and Arabia than to Western Palestine. This seems to be evidenced 
in part also in the EI pottery of Eastern Palestine, whose beginnings, in 
general, antedate those of the El pottery of Western Palestine. It might 
be said that the beginnings of this particular period in the areas surveyed 
in Eastern Palestine correspond to what would be the end of Late Bronze 
in Western Palestine. 


11. In Eastern Palestine south of the Wadi Zerga there is a general absence 
of tuléil, because of the apparently almost complete absence of permanent 
settlements in stone villages and cities during MB II and LB. 


12. The n. boundary of the s. part of the Nabataean kingdom is to be identi- 
fied with a w.-e. line through Madeba. The n. part of the Nabataean 
kingdom in s.e. Syria was connected with Nabataean Arabia probably 
through the Wadi Sirhan. 
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NUMERICAL LIST OF SITES ON MAP.* 


1. ‘Aqabah 

2. Aila 

3. Tell el-Kheleifeh 
4. Mrashrash * 

5. Bir Tabah 

6. ‘Ain Tabah 

Jeziret Far‘in 
8. ‘Ain Defiyeh * 
9. Rujm Hadid 
10. Roman site 

11. Qasr el-Kithara 
12. Roman tower 
13. Kh. el-Khaldeh 
14. el-Meqdes * 

14a. Kh. ‘Arja 

15. ‘Ain Nejel * 


Rujm Manasir 
Shébek * 

Umm el-‘Amad * 
Feinan * 

Kh. Hamr Ifdan * 
Kh. en-Nahias * 
Kh. el-Jariyeh * 
Kh. el-Gheweibeh * 
Sheikh er-Rish 
Kh. Duwar 

Rujm Tawil Ifjeij * 
Rujm el-Jeheirah 
Rujm Bahash 


Rujm Hala el-Qaraneh * 


Imtat * 

Rujm Ras el-Hala * 
eth-Thuwaneh 
Ramses 

Sela‘ 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


43a. 


or Or 


Sr Or Sr or 


* For sites with asterisk cf. Index, ANNUAL XV. 


Qasr ed-Deir * 
Kh. Umm She'‘ir * 
Kh. el-Freij 
el-Wadat 

Qefeigef 

Rujm el-Hamra 
Rujm Mughames 
Khan Qillus 

Qasr es-Serareh 
el-Qiisah el-Hamrah 
Kh. en-Ndékhah * 
Kh. Abii Benneh * 
Kh. Sab‘ah * 

Kh. Adanin * 
Rujm Kerakeh * 
Kh. edh-Dherih 
Rujm Ja‘ez * 
Rujm Abi el-“Azim 
Kh. Bakher * 
er-Ruweihah * 

Kh. et-Tannir 
el-Qreiqreh 

Kh. ‘Ayan Ghuzlan 
Kh. Bahlal 

Kh. Hedeis 

‘Ain el-Qasrein 
Kh. el-Burbeitah 
Kh. el-Hamman 
Kh. Sabrah 

‘Ain er-Rhab 
Dhela‘ Qereif 

Kh. el-‘Enayeh 
Qasr Shékhar 
es-Seleileh 

Rujm Hajlin 


44, 
45 
46. 
47. 
47 
48. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20 

21 

22. 
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fey 23. ot. 
24. 58. 
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25. 59. 
28. 62. 
ae 31. 65. 
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69. Mahaiy 107. el-Begei* 

70. Rujm Shékhar 108. Kh. el-Beida 

71. el-Medeiyineh * 109. Feqeiqes 

72. el-‘Aineh * el-‘Iraq 

73. Qefeigef 111. Rujm Heleileh 

74. Kh. esh-Shegeirah 112. Zabdah 

75. Kh. el-Qusibah 113. Kh. Umm el-Qeseir 

76. Dhat Ras 114. Kefeiraz 

77. Rujm Eshqih 115. el-Meidan 

78. Kh. el-‘Akfizeh 116. Kathrabba 

79. ed-Deweikhleh 117. Kh. el-Meiseh 

80. ‘Ain Umm Sidreh 118. Kh. el-Jeljal 

81. Juweir 119. Kh. el-Jaibah 

82. Kh. el-Kuwei‘ 120. Mehna 

83. Kh. ‘Aslejeh - 121. Kh. el-Lebin 

84. Kh. ‘Usher 122. Kh. el-Musateb 

85. Mejra 123. Kh. en-Neqqiz 

86. Kh. en-Njajir 124. Kh. et-Telisah 

87. Kh. Umm es-Sedeirah 125. Qaryatein 

88. Kh. es-Serareh 126. Rujm el-Jilimeh 

89. el-Mejadel 127. Kh. Umm Hamid 

90. Kh. Dhubab 128. Kh. el-Okber 

91. Kh. es-Sedeir 129. el-‘Izar 

92. Kh. Umm Rummiaineh * 130. Ma‘amidiyeh 

93. Kh. Khaneq en-Nasara 131. ‘Ain Sarah 

94. Kh. Medinet er-Ras 132. Medeibi* * 

95. Mudawwerah 133. es-Sireh 

96. Rujm Heleileh 134. Rujm Khushm es-Sireh 
97. Rujm Umm Suwana 135. el-Mahri 

98. Rujm ‘Alenda 136. Qasr Naser 

99. Kh. ‘Abdeh 137. Rujm Naser 
100. Rujm Basaliyeh 138. Megqta‘ el-Jabii‘ 
101. J6éza 139. Qeseir Bir Zeit, I 
102. Rujm el-Beqr 140. Qeseir Bir Zeit, II i 
103. Rujm Umm el-‘Atat 141. el-Bahai 
104. Mazar 142. Qeseir ‘Amrah 
105. Rujm Mes‘id 143. Ekhwein el-Khadem * 
106. ed-Debakeh 144. Qasr Abii Rukbeh * 

* For sites with asterisk «cf. Index, ANNUAL XV. 
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145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
16). 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 


* For sites with asterisk cf. Index, ANNUAL XV. 
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Kh. Abii Rukbeh 
Qeseir Yabes 

Qasr Rabbah 

Qasr Abi el-Kharaq 
Qasr Besheir 

Qasr el-Al 

Kh. el-‘Aqrabah 
Dhiban 

es-Sekran 

Kh. Shejeret es-Sehileh 
edh-Dheheibeh 

Rujm Umm ed-Dakakin 
Rejeim Selim 

Megq‘ed ibn Nesrallah 
Umm Shejeirat el-Gharbiyeh 
Qeraiyet Falhah 
Qahgeh 

“Aleiyan 

Umm Shejeirat esh-Shergiyeh 
el-Qebeibeh 
ed-Dohfereh 

Rujm Abi Sighan 
Rujm Mlehleb 

Kh. Iskander 

Kh. el-Wala 
Kh. Abi Khirgeh 
el-Qereiyat 
el-Hashshash 

‘Amiriya 

el-Kém 

Rujim el-‘Aliya 
er-Remeil 

Kh. el-Medeiyineh * 
el-Mekawer 
el-Meshneqeh 

Kh. ‘Ataris 

Rujm ‘Ataris 

Kh. Umm Lahwad 


183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194, 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217%. 
218. 
219. 
220. 


el-Himeh 

el-Hfimah 

Kh. Deleilat el-Gharbiyeh 
Kh. Dallal 

Kh. el-Mereijmet esh-Shergiyeh 
Kh. Deleilat esh-Shergiyeh * 
Kh. Setihah 

Kh. Kherifeh 

Kh. Sifeh 

el-Herbej 

Kufeir Abii Bedd 
Mushaqgar 

Tell Mustah 

Rujm Taihin 

Qasr Wasiyeh 
es-Sweiwina 

Qasr ‘Abdin 

Kh. ‘Abdiin 

Kh. ‘Abdiin Tsherkas 
Rujim Malfif 
‘Abdin 

Sweifiyeh Sherqiyeh 
Sweifiyeh Gharbiyeh 
Qasr Rénaq 

Qasr Sar 

Kh. Dheina 

Rujm ‘Obeid 

Kh. Handtiyeh 

Rujm Handtiyeh 

Kh. Kursi Shergiyeh 
Kh. Kursi 

Kh. Shmeisani 

Kh. Umm edh-Dheba‘ 
Kh. Umm es-Semmik 
el-Qeseir 

Dabiiq 

Kh. el-Batnah 

Kh. el-Khandag 
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221. Kh. el-Jazzir 

222. Kh. el-‘Enab 

223. et-Tell 

223a. Kh. Umm Yanbiiteh 
224. Kh. el-‘Azidiyeh 
225. Kh. Abi Tineh 
226. Kh. Erhah 

227. Safit 

228. Tell Safit 

229. Kh. Umm ‘Oseij 
230. Qasr Khelda Janibiyeh 
231. Qasr Khelda 

232. el-Qutnah el-Janiibiyeh 
233. Rujm el-Qutnah 
234. Rujm Jebeihah 

235. Rujm Juweidi‘eh 
236. Kh. el-Weibdeh 

237. Rujm ‘Erjin 

238. Kh. ‘Erjan 

239. Kh. ‘Erjin Shemaliyeh 
240. Kh. el-Beider 

241. Qasr Nuweijis 

242. Kh. el-Jeranin 

243. Kh. (‘Ain) el-Beida 
244. Rujm ‘Ain el-Beida 
245. Umm Rujim 

246. Kh. Umm Rujm 
247. Qasr Umm Rujm 
248. Kh. Muslim 

249. Yajiz 

250. Kém Yajiz 

251. Rujm el-Hamir 

252. Rujm el-Mekhzan 
253. Rujm Shih 

254. Rujm el-Jidi 

255. Rujm Musaffar 

256. Rujm el-Jeish 

257. er-Reseifawi 

258. Rujm Wanani 


259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 
276. 

77. 
278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 
283. 
284. 
285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 
289. 
290. 
291. 
292. 
293. 
294. 
295. 
296. 
297. 


Kh. Abi Hewei 
er-Reseifeh 

Kh. er-Reseifeh 
Rujm el-Meshatel 
Rujm el-Qergesh 
Rujm Darik 

Kh. Umm Beida 
Qereiyat Hadid 

Kh. Abi Marhaf 
Kh. Bedrin 

Kh. Morbat Bedran 
‘Asiret Merj es-Sana‘ 
Rujm Megrijha 
el-Herbej 

Abii Neseir 

Rujm el-Mimani 
Kh. Abii Hamed 
Rujm Mobis 
el-Miimani 

‘Ain el-Basha 

Kh. Mudmar 

Rujm Hawi 

Rujm Heni 
el-Qeseir 

Kh. Umm ed-Denanir 
Kh. Nebi Yusha‘ 
Kh. Zei 

Kh. Umm el-‘Amad 
Rujim el-’Asi igh 
Kh. Umm Sandyanah 
Kh. ‘Oreimeh 

Kh. Jiret el-Medaq 
Kh. el-Khazneh 
Tell el-Oreimeh 

Kh. el-Khabi’ah 
et-Teleil 

es-Selihi 

Jel‘ad 

Jel‘tid 
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298. 
299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
304. 
305. 
306. 
307. 
308. 
309. 
310. 
311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 
315. 
316. 
317. 
318. 
319. 
320. 
321. 
322. 
323. 
324. 
325. 
326. 
327. 
328. 
329. 
330. 
331. 
332. 
333. 
334. 
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Kh. el-Meshrefeh 
Rujm el-Medba‘ah 
Kh. el--Edhmah 
Rujm esh-Shebeil 
Sebeihi 

Tell Hejaj 

Kh. er-Rumman 
er-Rumman 

Kh. Abi Trab 
Kh. Zebna 
el-Mastabah 

Kh. el-‘Asnemeh 
Kh. el-Meshébesh 
Kh. Hawiaya 

Kh. el-Breitawi 
Kh. es-Seil 
er-Reheil (Kh. Jebel el-‘Asi) 
Kh. el-Jamis 

Kh. es-Sukhneh 
Kh. Zaqm el-Gharabi 
Kh. Wad‘ah 
en-Nimrah 

Kh. el-Bireh 

Kh. el-Howeitain 
Rujm Bint Hadad 
Rujm Nebi Hadad 
Arqab ibn Hadad 
Kh. Momghareh 
Kh. Sakhara 
Rujm Sakhara 
Tell ‘Ausajah 

Tell Faqahiyeh 
Tell Janii‘beh 

Kh. Benat 

Tell Faqqas 

Kh. el-Ghuweirin 
el-Hammim 


335. 
336. 
337. 
338. 
339. 
340. 
341. 
342. 
343. 
344. 
345. 
346. 
347. 
348. 
349. 
350. 
351. 
352. 
353. 
354. 
355. 
356. 
357. 
358. 
359. 
360. 
361. 
362. 
363. 
364. 
365. 
366. 
367. 
368. 
369. 
370, 


Kh. Ja‘eidi 

Rujm Za‘rireh 

Kh. el-Qurneh (Nablusi) 
Kh. Suweirat 

Kh. el-Kenadiyeh 

Kh. es-Suwari 

Tell Tunyah 

Kh. es-Seqi 

Tell er-Reheil 

Tell Dhahab Sherqiyeh 
Tell Dhahab Gharbiyeh 
ed-Deir 

Umm Tell 

Khasheibeh 

Kh. el-Furwan 

Kh. Ruwaiseh 
Mugharet el-Wardeh 
Rujm el-Beida 

Kh. el-Jamrah 
el-Hiineh 

Kh. el-Fuwarah 

Kh. ‘Illiyet Qarqésh 
Kh. el-‘Elaman 

Kh. el-Hemta 

Kh. el-Haiyeh 

Kh. el-Qabii 

Kh. ed-Deila‘ai 

Kh. en-Nejder 

Kh. el-Jemleh 


Kh. es-Suweidiyeh 
Kh. el-Heneish 
Serabis 

Kh. el-Hawaiyeh 
Kh. el-Eqra‘ 

Ras el-Eqra‘ 
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‘Abdullah, Emir, 75. 

‘Abdiin (203), 159. 

Abel, F. M., xxiii. 3. 66. 68. 131-33. 135. 
138. 141. 171. 248-49. 

Abel-Keramim, 248-49. 

Abii Ghosh, ‘Ali, xxi. 

Abii Neseir (273), 195. 

Abitr, 50. 

Abydos, 166. 

Ader, 90. 129. 255. 265. 

Admedera (Dumeir), 142. 

Ahab, 244. 

Ai, 254. 


Aila (2), 1-4. 12. 13. 17. 49. 63. 80. 89. . 


141. 147. 

‘Ain el-’Asi’igh, 229. 
‘Awarwareh, 84. 
el-‘Ayenat, 115. 
Bahlal, 59. 
el-Bashi (278), 192. 194. 197-98. 
el-Beida, 93. 183. 
Brak, 44. 

Dalal, 223. 
Defiyeh (8), 5. 8. 9. 
el-‘Elamiin, 241. 
Feqeiges, 94. 
Fuwarah, 240. 
el-Ghabah, 81-83. 
Hamad, 222. 
Hawiiya, 217. 
Hedeis, 59. 
Heleileh, 92. 
el-Hemta, 241. 
el-Heneish, 242. 
el-Hiineh, 238. 
‘Iraq, 94. 

Jel‘ad, 231. 
Jel‘id, 232. 
Khaneizir, 199. 
el-Kharaq, 13. 
Megeir, 92. 
Mlihan, 59. 
Nejel (15), 53. 54. 255. 


‘Ain en-Nimr, 56. 

Nimrah, 213. 

el-Qanah, 57. 

el-Qasrein (59), 58. 

el-Qidra, 240-41. 

Ras el-Moyat Rumman, 224. 

er-Reseifeh, 205-7. 

er-Rhab (63), 59. 

Rijab, 195. 

Rummaneh, 86. 

Sakhara, 218. 

Sarah (131), 98. 

es-Sedeir, 86. 

Sefar, 241. 

es-Selihi, 200-1. 

es-Seweilim, 84. 

Shellaleh, 138. 

Shellash, 201. 

Shems, 35. 37. 

es-Sir, 153. 

es-Subaq, 230. 

es-Sukhneh, 208. 

Suweidiyeh, 242. 

Tabah (6), 9. 10. 

et-Tin, 219. 

Umm ed-Deninir, 197. 
Lachsa, 241. 
Sidreh (80), 81. 
Tineh, 230. 

Yajuz, 190. 

‘Aineh (72), 48. 50-52. 58. 60-63. 69. 80. 
84. 94. 

‘Ainin, 99. 

‘Ajlan, 196. 201. 237. 239. 

el-‘Akiizeh, 84. 90. 

Albright, W. F., xxii. xxiii. 66. 91. 92. 
115. 121. 129. 181. 206. 229. 232. 234-35. 
240. 251-56. 263-65. 268. 

‘Aleiyan (162), 116-17. 122. 

Alt, A., xxii. 1. 13-17. 49. 147. 

el-‘Alak, 219. 

‘Alya, 53. 

Amarna tablets, 265. 


* Numbers in parentheses correspond to numbers on map. 
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‘Amman, xxi. xxii. 74. 155-57. 159-60. 163. 
165. 167-70. 172-74. 181. 191. 199. 201- 
4. 221. 245. 247. 249. 

‘Amman-WAadi Sir road, 159. 165. 167. 

‘Ammin-Zerqi road, 204. 

‘Ammon, xxiii. 74. 79. 123. 146. 151. 266. 
268-69. 

Ammonite, 74. 179. 190. 246-49. 

Amorites, 146. 151. 179. 242. 245-46. 248. 
265. 268. 

‘Amartya (173), 123. 

Antoninoy, 80. 

‘Aqabah (1), xxiii. 1. 3. 4. 6. 8. 10. 12. 13. 
127. 138. 142. 166. 168. 179. 

‘Aqabah, Gulf of, 3-8. 12. 139. 144. 

el-‘Aqrabah, 114. 

‘Arabah, 3. 6. 9. 12. 13. 17. 18. 24. 25. 38. 
89. 141. 145. 147. 

‘Ari'ir, 113. 179. 

Aretas III, 141. 145. 

Aretas IV, 24. 134. 140. 142. 146. 

el-Burbeitah, 58. 

el-Haureh, 56. 
en-Njajir, 58. 81. 82. 
Qasrein, 58. 
Ramses, 37. 
esh-Shuweibiyat, 56. 
Taiyan, 58. 

Arnon. 69. 115. 140. 151-53. 242-46. 248-50. 

‘Aré‘ér, 151. 246-51. 

‘Arqub ibn Hadad (324), 216-17. 

‘Arqib Umm Tell, 235. 

‘Asaret Merj es-Sana‘ (270), 196. 

Asealon, 2. 

Ashtaroth, 91. 265. 

el-‘Asnemeh, 226. 

Assyrians, 23. 146. 

Atargatis, 45. 65. 66. 216. 

‘Atarét, 135. 

‘Ataris, see Kh. ‘Ataris. 

Augustus, 142. 

‘Ayin ’Asa’igh, 229-30. 

‘Ayan Ghuzlan, 56. 

“Azra, 99. 


Baalbek, 110. 
Baal Medn, 249. 
Bab edh-Dhra‘, 129. 


Babylonians, 23. 146. 

el-Bahai (141), 76. 

Bahjet Bey, xxi. 

Bali‘ah, 32. 35. 90. 179. 265. 

el-Bared, 27. 32. 33. 78. 111. 

Barton, G. A., 244. 

Bashan, 151. 153.171. 

Bassus, L., 132. 

Bayir Wells, 12. 20. 79. 138. 141. 

Bedan, 244. 

Beersheba, 251. 

Beisan, 34. 35. 114. 

Beit el-Karm, 111. 

Bellinger, A. R., 143. 

Benaiyat Hadad, 216. 

Ben-Dor, Immanuel, xxii. 

Beni ‘Ammon, 246-47. 

Benjamin, 248. 

Benoit, Pére, xxiii. 192. 236. 265. 

Beq‘ah, 163. 165. 167. 191-92. 194. 196- 
201. 204. 226. 241. 

el-Beqei’ (107), 93. 94. 

el-Beqi’, 84. 

Bergman, A., 152. 250. 

Bethel, 254-55. 

Bir Madhkir, 14. 

Bir Tabah (5), 9-12. 

Bohl, F., 242. 

Bostra, 17. 49. 141. 202. 

Bozrah, 32. 38. 

Bronze Age, civilization, xxiii. xxiv. 20. 
79-80. 83-85. 89-94. 216. 268. 

Briinnow, R. E., 67. 68. 71. 178. 

Buhlman, 45. 

Burma, 234-35. 238-40. 

Burney, C. F., 249. 

Burrows, Millar, xxi. 

Buseirah (Bozrah), 32. 35. 36. 38. 53. 

Butler, H. C., 110. 111. 153-55. 231. 


Caligula, 142. 

Cantineau, J., 85. 138-39. 141-43. 
Carchemish, 121. 

Cassiodorus, 1. 

Cassius, Dio, 141-42. 

Charles, R. H., 66. 

Chedorlaomer, 91. 

Circassian (village), 153. 160. 204. 
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Claudius, 142. 

Clermont-Ganneau, C., 141. 
Coele-Syria, 145. 

Comfort, H., 72. 

Conder, C. R., 153. 155. 170. 175-78. 
Copper Ruin, 9. 10. 237. 
Corinthian capital, 46. 47. 108. 111. 221. 
Creswell, K. A. C., 176. 

Crowfoot, J., 265. 

Crusader, 11. 

Cypriote, 267. 


Dabtiq (218), 164. 

Da‘janiyeh, 19. 20. 24. 

Dalman, G., 26. 32. 78. 177. 232. 234. 

Damascus, 13. 19. 141-42. 145. 

Dan, 251. 

Dani, 38. 

Darghat, 53. 

David, 249. 

Dawson, W. L., xxi. 

Dead Sea, 8. 43. 44. 86-89. 93-95. 100. 
115. 132. 135. 139-41. 143-44. 146-48. 
153. 243. 245. 

ed-Debikeh (106), 93. 

Decapolis Union, 140. 143-45. 

ed-Deir (346), 135. 234-35. 237. 

della Vida, G. Levi, 141. 

Der‘ah, 265. 

de Saulcy, F., 142. 

de Vaux, R., xxiii. 48. 137. 190-92. 197- 
98. 200. 221. 232-33. 236-37. 265. 

ed-Deweikhleh (79), 80. 

Dhaharet Abii Traéb, 225. 238. 

Dhat Ras (76), 48. 50. 63-67. 70. 80. 97. 
108. 

edh-Dheheibeh (edh-Dheibat) (155), 115- 
16. 

edh-Dheina, 158-60. 

Dhela‘ Qereif (64), 58. 

Dhibin (152), 63. 115-16. 124. 131-32. 
135. 

Dibon, 115. 243. 248. 250. 

Dio Cassius, 141-42. 

Diocletian, 107. 

Diodorus, 66. 111. 

ed-Dohfereh (165), 124. 

Domaszewski, A. V., 106. 131. 178. 


Dunand, M. M., 111. 
Duncan, G., xxiii. 
Dushara, 32. 34. 38. 


Eastern Kings, 83. 91. 142. 265. 
Edom, 163. 166. 171. 240. 243-45. 265- 
66. 268-69. 
Eastern border, 19-21. 24. 53. 69. 
74-75. 103. 139. 
Northern border, 53. 60. 69. 
Southern border, 57. 
Eglon, 243-44. 
Egyptian lists of conquered towns, 265. 
Ehud, 243-44. 
Ekhwein el-Khidem (143), 99. 100. 
Elath, 3. 5. 7. 
Elijah, 32. 
Elji, 12. 44. 
El-paran, 83. 91. 265. 
el-‘Enayeh, 67. 
Engberg, R. M., xxii. 251. 
Ephraim, 248. 
Ephraimites, 244. 
‘Erjan, 173-74. 
Eros, 110. 
Eusebius, 248. 
Ezion-Geber, 3. 5-7. 12. 


Fabius, 142. 

Feinin (Phaino) (19), 12. 38. 

Fejj el-‘Aseiker, 70. 72. 76. 79. 

Feqeiqes (109), 94. 96. 

el-Fereidiyeh, 53. 

el-Ferri, 53. 

Fisher, C. S., xxii. 23. 63. 114. 251. 254. 
Flints, 229. 

Frank, F., 1. 3-5. 8-10. 147. 

Furwin, 237. 


Gabinius, 132. 

Gad, 151-53. 250-51. 

Garstang, J., 111. 157. 

Gaza, 141. 145. 

Gerasa (see also Jerash), 178. 190. 
Germer-Durand, 178. 

Ghadyan (Ad Dianam), 9. 
Gharandel (Arindela), 147. 
Ghassulian, 264. 
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Ghér, 26. 38. 43. 87. 147. 234-35. 238. 
el-Feifeh, 147. 
en-Numeirah, 95. 
es-Safi, 89. 147. 
Gilead, xxiii. 79. 123. 151-53. 
North, 91. 153. 171. 237. 240-41. 
265. 268-69. 
South, xxiii. 52. 92. 153. 266. 268- 
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Gileadite, 248. 
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Hala el-Qaraneh, 51. 53. 

Ham, 91. 
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el-Hammiam (334), 220-21. 

Hammam el-‘Afra, 59. 60. 

el-Burbeitah, 58. 82. 

Hammam Zerqi Ma‘in, 132. 

el-Hammeh, 265. 
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el-Hashshash (172), 124. 

Hauran, 91. 92, 141-42. 144-45. 265. 268. 

Hazar (370), 242. 
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Helios, 68. 109-10. 

el-Herbej (192), (272), 137. 195-96. 

Herod Antipas, 24. 132. 134-35. 140. 143. 
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' Herod the Great, 24. 132. 134-35. 140. 
143. 146. 218. 

Hesban, 153. 249. 

Heshboén, 242-43. 245-46. 248. 250-51. 

Hierapolis, 111. 

Hill, R., xxi. 

H@lscher, xxiii. 

Horsfield, G., and A., 32. 145. 

el-Hosb, 141. 


el-Himah (184), 136. 
el-Himeh (183), 136. 
el-Hiineh (354), 238. 
el-Husseiniyeh, 241-42. 


Idumaea, 23. 24. 146. 

lliffe, J. H., xxi. 18. 53. 72. 100. 255. 
Imtat (30), 270. 

Tonic, 176. 226. 

el-‘Iraq (110), 94-96. 

Irbid (Betharbeel) , 265. 

Israel, 88. 89. 115. 123. 243-44, 247-49. 
Israelites, 69. 72. 74. 153. 243-44. 246-48 
Italy, 141. 

‘Iyé ‘Abarim, 68. 69. 

el-‘Izir (129), 98. 


Jabbok, see also Nahal Yabbéq and Wadi 
Zerqa, 146. 152-53. 243-47. 250-51. 
Jahaz, 244. 
Jannaeus, A., 132. 135. 145. 
Jaussen, A., 141. 
Ja‘zer, 249. 
el-Jazzizah, 240. 
Jebel ‘Aneizeh, 22. 
Burmah, 22. 
Druze, 141-42. 144-45. 
Ramm, 12. 
esh-Shera’, 19. 24. 57. 
et-Tannir, 56. 150. 
Jehoshaphat, 6. 61. 68. 244. 
Jehra, 89. 92. 
Jel'ad (296), 231. 
Jel‘id (297), 232. 
Jemeil, 73. 117. 122. 
Jephthah, 216. 244. 247-49. 
Jerash, xxi. 63. 143. 176. 191-92. 195. 
198. 200. 209. 221-23. 233. 241. 
Jerash-Suweileh Road, 209. 241. 
Jericho, 157. 243. 
Jerubaal, 244. 
Jerusalem, 1. 132. 200. 
Jeziret Far‘in (7), 11. 12. 
el-Jidi, 247. 
Jisr Jerash, 223-24. 
John the Baptist, 132. 
Joram, 61. 68. 244. 
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Jordan river, 123. 140. 151-52. 171. 235. Kh. Bakher (52), 24. 53. 
243-46. 248-49. el-Batnah (219), 236. 
Jordan Valley, xxiii, 153. 171. 179, 234. Bedeiweh, 44. 
251. 264, 268. Bedrin (268), 190. 
Josephus, 132-33. 140. 145. (‘Ain) el-Beidi (243), 181. 183. 
J6zA (101), 92. 93. 98. el-Beidéi (108), 93. 94. 
Judah, 24. 88. 89. 123. 146. 244. 248. el-Beider (Théghat el-Beidi) (240), 
Jurf ed-Derfwish, 19. 21. 48. 49. 174-75. 177-78. 
Juweir (81), 80. Benat (331), 219-20. 
el-Bireh (320), 213-14. 
Kammerer, A., 141-42. Brak, 44-46. 111. 
Kathrabba (Kufrabbi) (116), 89. 94. 97. el-Breitawi (312), 209. 212. 247. 
100. 147-48. el-Burbeitah (60), 58. 
Kedhabeh, 35. Dallal (186), 137. 
Kefeiriz (114), 96. Debi'l, 44. 
Kerak, xxi. xxii. 32. 34. 35. 48. 65. 66. Debeil, 44. 
89. 98-100. 107. ed-Dela‘ai (361), 241. 
Khandagq, 26. Deleilat el-Gharbiyeh (185), 137. 
Khan Qillus (42), 49. a Deleilit esh-Sherqiyeh (188), 272. 
Khanzireh, 86. edh-Dheini (208), 159. 
Khasheibeh (348), 237. edh-Dherth (49), 46. 47. 48. 51. 65. 
Khelda, 164. 110. 111. 113. 
Kherdabi, 206. edh-Dhubab (90), 84. 86. 
Kh. el-‘Abdeh (99), 80. Duwar (25), 55. 56. 
Abdul Hamid, 212. el--Edhmah (300), 226. 267. 
‘Abdtin (200), 159-60. el-‘Elamiin (357), 241. 
Abdtn-Tsherkas (201), 160. Emin, 44. 
Abii el-‘Azim, 49. el-‘Enab (222), 236. 
 Benneh (45), 270. el-‘Enayeh (65), 67. 
“ Hamed (275), 196-97. Erhah (226), 236. 
Hewei (259), 205. el-Eqra‘ (368), 242. 
 Khirgeh (170), 129-30. ‘Erjan (238), 173. 
“  Marhaf (267), 197. ‘Erjan esh-Shemiliyeh (239), 173- 
Rukbeh (145), 78. 74. 
“« Tineh (225), 199. 236. ‘Esal, 89. 
* Trab (306), 225. el-Far‘ah, 24. 
“« Zebni (307), 225. 261. 266. Feqeiqes, 94. 
Adanin (47), 270. el-Fereidiyeh, 173. 
el-‘Aktizeh (78), 61. 62. el-Freij (37), 49. 
el-‘Aqrabah (151), 113-14. el-Furwan (349), 237. 
‘Arja (14a), 54. el-Fuwarah (355), 239. 
el-‘Asker, 67. el-Gheweibeh (23), 270. 
‘Aslejeh (83), 81. el-Ghuweirin (333), 220. 
el-‘Asnemeh (309), 225. el-Haiyeh (359), 241. 
‘Ataris (‘Atarfiz) (180), 135-36. el-Hammim (61), 58. 
‘Ayan Ghuzlin (56), 56-58. 60. Hamr Ifdin (20), 270. 
el-Azidiyeh (224), 236. Handtiyeh (210), 161-62. 
Bahlil (57), 59. el-Hawaiyeh (367) , 242. 
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Kh. el-Hawiya (311), 217. 
Hedeis (58), 59. 
el-Hemti (358), 241. 
el-Heneish (365), 242. 
el-Heri, 73. 
el-Howeitan (321), 214. 
‘Tlliyet Qarqésh (356), 240. 
Iskander (168), 124-25. 127-30. 264. 
Ja‘eidi (335), 221. 
el-Jimi‘ah (353), 238. 
el-Jamiis (315), 211-12. 
el-Jariyeh (22), 270. 
el-Jazzir (221), 236. 
Jebel el-‘Asi, 210. 
Jehara, 159. 
el-Jeish, 247. 
Jel‘ad, 231. 237. 
el-Jeljal (118), 100. 
el-Jemleh (363), 241. 
Jenin, 35. 
el-Jeranin (242), 177. 
el-Jaibah (119), 100. 
Juret el-Khazneh (291), 229. 
el-Mediiq (290), 229. 
el-Kenadiyeh (339), 222. 
el-Khabfah (293), 230. 
el-Khaldeh (18), 15-19. 25. 
el-Khandaq (220), 236. 
Khianeq en-Nasfiri (93), 84. 86. 
el-Khasheibeh, 237. 240. 
Kheriifeh (190), 137. 
_el-Kursi (213), 162-64. 
Kursi esh-Sherqiyeh (212), 164. 
el-Kuwei' (82), 81. 
el-Lebin (121), 99. 
el-Medeiyineh (177), 60. 61. 69. 73. 
84. 90. 179. 
Medinet er-Ras (94), 86. 88-90. 95. 
el-Meidan, 94-96. 
el-Meiseh (117). 100. 
el-Meqdes (14), 24. 54. 
el-Mereijmet esh-Sherqiyeh 
137. 
el-Meshébesh (310), 228. 
el-Meshrefeh (298), 232. 
Momghareh (325) , 218. 
Morbat Bedrin (269), 186-90. 
el-Moreighah, 24. 66. 
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Méteh, 89. 147. 
Mu‘allaq, 44. 
Mudmar (279), 167-68. 179. 181. 192- 
94. 197-98. 204. 212. 266. 
el-Musateb (122), 99. 100. 
Muslim (248), 185-86. 
Nablusi, 221. 224. 
en-Nahfs (21), 8. 
Nebi Yiisha‘ (284), 236. 
en-Nejder (362), 241. 
Neqb esh-Shtir, 24. 
en-Neqqaz (123), 99. 
en-Nimrah, 247. 
Nitl, 137. 
en-Njajir (86), 81. 82. 84. 
en-Nékhah (44), 270. 
el-‘Okber (128), 100. 
el-‘Oreimeh (289), 229-30. 
el-Qabii (360), 240-41. 
el-Qahgeh (161), 116. 
el-Qurneh (337), 221. 
el-Qustibah, 63. 66. 
er-Reseifeh (261), 206-7. 
er-Rhab (Irhab), 59. 
er-Rufaiseh, 243. 
er-Rumman (304), 224-25. 
Ruwaiseh (350), 237. 
Sab‘ah (46), 270. 
es-Sabrah (62), 60. 
Sakhari (326), 217-18. 
Sarah, 98. 
es-Sedeir (91), 86. 
es-Seil (313), 212. 
es-Seqi (342), 223. 
es-Serfireh (88), 84. 94. 
Setihah (189), 137. 
esh-Shedeiyid, 24. 
Shejeret es-Sehileh (154), 115. 
esh-Sheqeirah (74), 63. 66. 79. 
esh-Shmeisani (214), 160-61. 172-73. 
Stfeh (191), 137. 


es-Sukhneh (Ahdfid Abi Asis) 
(316), 212. 247. 
es-Stiq, 249. 


es-Suwari (340), 222. 266. 
es-Suweidiyeh (364), 242. 
Suweirat (338), 222. 
es-Sweiwina, 167. 
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Kh. Tahtinet el-W4la (169), 129. 131. 
et-Tanntr (54), 14. 17. 45-48. 56. 58. 
60. 65. 66. 68. 85. 86. 108. 110-12. 
138. 150. 215-16. 
Tawil Ifjeij, 24. 
et-Telisah (124), 99. 
Umm el-‘Amad, 237. 
“  Beidaé (265), 207. 
“ ed-Deninir (Shinet Abia *Ar- 
abi) (283), 197-98. 
“ edh-Dheba‘ (215), 161. 
“ Hamad (127), 98. 99. 
 el-Kheleifeh, 183. 
“ Lahwad (182), 136. 
“ ‘Oseij (229), 237. 
“ el-Qeseir (113), 95. 104. 
Rujm (246), 184. 
“  Rummaneh (92), 86. 
“ es-Sandyanah (288), 230. 
“ es-Sedeirah (87), 82-84. 94. 
(216), 161. 
Ghete (a5) *. 
Yanbiteh (223a), 236. 
‘Usher (84), 81. 
Wad'‘ah (318), 213. 
el-Weibdeh (236), 173. 
Zaqm el-Gharabi (317), 212. 
Zei (285), 236. 

Kilwa, 75. 79. 

King’s highway (see also Trajan and 
Roman roads), 12. 52. 60-63. 66. 113. 
125-27. 142-44. 

Kinnereth, Sea of, 152. 245. 

Kir-hareget, see Kerak. 

Kithara, see Qasr el-Kithara. 

el-Kém (174), 123-24. 

Kém Yajiz (250), 178-82. 185. 203. 205. 
254. 

Kufeir Abii Bedd (193), 137. 

Kurnub, 141. 

el-Kuweirah, 13. 19. 25. 

Kyle, M. G., 129. 


Lachish, 181. 

Lanee, 1. 

Lawrence, T. E., 121. 

Lehiin, 84. 

el-Lejjfin, 84. 90. 100. 106-7. 129-30. 
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Libb, 130. 132. 137. 

Lidzbarski, M., 141. 

Lion gate, 167. 

Lisfan, 86. 87. 89. 95. 97. 100. 147. 
Lollius, 142. 

Longinus, 1. 2. 

Lot, 247. 

Lucian, 66. 111. 


Ma‘amiidiyeh (130), 98. 

Ma‘in, 19. 66. 

Machaerus (el-Mekfiwer), 131-35. 140. 

Mackenzie, D., 157. 165. 167. 

McCown, C. C., 157. 177-78. 

Madeba, xxi. 63. 113. 137-44. 234. 244. 
250. 269. 

Mafraq, 75. 


- Mahaiy (69), 66-70. 72. 73. 76. 78. 103. 


Mahanaim, 234. 250-51. 

el-Mahri (135), 70. 71. 73. 

Maiden Castle, 119. 

Ma‘in, 48. 65. 137. 

Maisler, B., 242. 

Malichus II, 142. 

Mallon, A., xxiii. 138. 171. 254. 260. 

Manasseh, 151. 153. 

Marquet-Krause, J., 254. 

el-Mastabah (308), 221-22, 225. 

Mazar (104), 93. 96. 100. 

Mazar el-Heneiti, 237. 

Meda’in Saleh, 141. 

Medeibi' (132), 69-73. 76. 

el-Medeiyineh (71), 32. 35. 101. 103. 118- 
19. 121. 

el-Medifein, 15. 

el-Megheirat, 129. 137. 

Megiddo, 35. 252. 

Mehna (120), 99. 100. 

el-Meidin (115), 95. 96. 

el-Mejidel (89), 80. 

Mejra (85), 80. 81. 97. 

el-Mekawer (Machaerus), (178), 131-35. 

Mene‘iyeh, 8. 

Mennaeus, 145. 

Menzil, 78. 

Megq‘ed ibn Nesrallah (158), 116. 

Megqta‘ el-Jabu‘ (138), 78. 100. 

Merrill, S., xxiii. 153. 155. 177. 232. 234. 
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Merzab Mezra‘ah, 86. 
el-Meseitbeh, 55. 100. 
Mesha, 115, 244. 250. 
Mesheirfeh, 48. 65. 
Meshnegeh (179), 133-35. 140. 
Meshraqah, 96. 
Metellus, 142. 
Mezra‘ah, 98. 
Mines, Iron, 238. 
Minnith, 248. 
Moab, xxii. xxiii. 163. 166. 171. 240. 242- 
45. 248. 265-66. 268-69. 
eastern border, 20. 69. 70. 72-75. 
79. 102-3. 105. 117. 122. 139. 
northern border, 89. 146. 243-44. 
southern border, 60. 61. 64. 69. 73. 
8s. 
western border, 88. 95. 


Moabites, 74. 92. 103. 105. 139. 146. 179. 


242-45. 248. 250. 
el-Mébis, 195-96. 
Moore, G. F., 249. 
Morgenstern, J., xxii. 32. 
Moteh, 97. 
Moyet Dleib, 26. 

el-Khaldeh, 15. 

Mrashrash (Mrashshash) (4), 3-5. 8. 9. 
Mt. Horeb, 32. 
Mudowwerah (95), 89. 92. 94. 
Mughiaret el ‘Eisha, 224. 
Mughiret el-Wardeh (351), 237. 
el-Mtmani (277), 195-97. 199. 266. 
Mursi, 226. 228. 
el-Musaffar, 247. 
el-Musbaghah, 231. 
el-Mushaqqar (194), 153. 154. 
Musil, A., 13. 71. 98. 135. 144. 
Mycenae, 167. 


Nabataean, civilization, 100. 138-146. 
masonry, 16. 17. 69. 104. 110. 
temples, 12. 14. 45. 47. 48. 63 
68. 85. 107-11. 113. 138. 
215-16. 
Nahal Arnon, 151. 153. 243. 246. 247. 249. 
Heshbon, 153. 244. 
Yabbéq 246-248. 250. 269. 
Zered, 244. 
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Nahash, 249. 

Nakhl, 66. 

Na‘tr, 153. 249. 

Na‘tr-Suweileh, 153. 

Nebi Hadad, 215. 

Nebo, 32. 35. 244. 249. 

Negeb, 141. 

Neqb el-‘Akizeh, 61. 
el-Qustibah, 60-63. 
esh-Shtar, 25. 139. 

Nero, 142. 

Neuville, R., xxiii. 

Nicea, Council of, 2. 

en-Nimrah (319), 213. 

Noth, M., 151. 232. 237. 245. 246. 249-51. 


Obodas I, 145. 

Og, 151. 

‘Okber, 100. 

Olmstead, A. T., 66. 157. 


Paran, see El-paran. 

Paul, 142. 

Pauly-Wissowa, 23. 139. 141. 142. 

Peake Pasha, xxi. 26. 

Pella, 140. 

Penuel, 234. 

Peraea, 140. 143. 

Perdizet, 66. 

Pergamene, 58. 59. 68. 72. 75. 80. 82. 84. 
86. 95. 99. 134. 158. 162. 173. 175. 207. 
213. 

Persians, 23. 146. 

Petra, 12. 14. 25-27. 32. 44. 46. 48. 65. 78. 
85. 86. 111. 138. 141. 145. 


‘Petrie, Sir F., 45. 


Philadelphia (‘Amman), 63. 140. 170. 
178. 190. 202. 248. 249. 

Philistines, 248. 

Pliny, 132. 

Pompey, 142. 

Ptolemy, 145. 


Qahqeh, 116. 117. 
Qanan el-‘Asi, 129. 130. 
Qarnaim, 66. 
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Qaryatein (125), 99. 
Qasr ‘Abdiin (199), 159. 


Abii el-Kharaq (148), 73. 103. 104. - 


105. 107. 

Rukbeh (144), 78. 
el-‘Al (150), 73. 101-5. 126. 243. 
Besheir (149), 105. 107. 
ed-Deir (35), 270. 
ed-Dirseh, 103. 
Ekhwein el-Khidem, 55. 75-78. 
el-Feifeh, 147. 149-51. 
el-Kheldi (231), 164-65. 


el-Khelda el-Janiibiyeh (230), 165. 


el-Kithari (11), 13-15. 25. 
Naser (136), 72. 73. 

No‘man, 78. 

Nuweijis (241), 174-176. 231. 


er-Rabbah (147), 46. 48. 65. 67. 68. 


107-13. 

er-Rénaq (206), 155-58. 

es-Sir (207), 153. 155-56. 158. 

es-Serfreh (48), 42. 

Shékhar (66), 66. 67. 78. 

Station, 170. 

eth-Thrayya, 103. 

Umm Rujm (247), 184. 

el-Wasiyeh (197), 170. 

ez-Za‘feran, 73. 120. 
Qasrein, 60. 
el-Qebeibeh (164), 116. 124. 
Qefeiqef (39) (73), 50. 51. 66. 
Qeraiyat Falhah (160), 116. 
el-Qereiyat (171), 131-32. 
Qereiyat Hadid (266), 207. 


el-Qeseir (217) (282), 163. 198-200. 224. 


Qeseir ‘Amrah (142), 76. 77. 
Bir Zeit I (189), 77. 
Bir Zeit II (140), 77. 
Yabes (146), 78. 

Qir-hareSet, 68. 244. 

el-Qreiqreh (55), 56. 

Qur‘amet Abii cl-Huseini, 209. 

Qurnub—see Kurnub. 

el-Qisah el-Harmi (48a), 42. 43. 

el-Qusfibah (75), 79. 80. 

Qustr Besheir, 103. 105. 

el-Qutnah el-Janiibiyeh (232), 172-73. 


er-Rabbah, 63, 249. 
Rabbath ‘Ammon, 247. 249. 
Rabula, 1. 
Ramm, 13. 14. 1)1. 
Ramses (33), 37. 
Ras el-‘Ain, 196. 
Ras el-Eqra‘ (369), 242. 
Rashid, Hamid, xxi. 221. 
Rechabites, 111. 
Red Sea, 24. 25. 141. 
er-Reheil (314), 210-12. 223. 
Rejeim Selim (157), 116. 
Rekhemtein, 77. 
er-Remeil (176), 117. 118. 120-23. 
Remeimin, 198. 228. 230. 
er-Reseifawi (257), 204. 205. 247. 
er-Reseifeh (260), 203-8. 266. 
Reuben, 151-53. 249-51. 
Rihani, Freih, xxi. 
Rihani Bey, ‘Abdullah, xxi. 43. 
Roman road, 17. 19. 48-52. 60. 62. 63. 89. 
97. 99. 100. 112-13. 124-5. 128. 
130-31. 147-48. 158. 164. 178. 
183. 190. 202. 248. 
site (10), 9. 
tower (12), 18. 
Rostovtzeff, M. I., 66. 85. 138. 
Rujm Abii el-‘Azim (51), 24. 49. 51. 53. 
Sighan, also Rujm ez-Zakibah 
(166), 124-25. 127. 136. 
‘Ain el-Beidi (244), 183-84. 
‘Alendai (98), 97. 
el-‘Aliyaé (175), 117. 122. 
‘Aqabet el-Butmeh, 230. 
‘Ataris (181), 135-36. 
el-Bahash (28), 19. 21. 22. 24. 
el-Basaliyeh (100), 98. 
el-Beidi (Rujm Umm ‘Isi) (352), 
238. 
el-Beqr (102), 96. 
Bint Hadad (322), 216. 
Darik (264), 207-8. 
‘Erjan (237), 173. 
Eshqih (77), 97. 
Hadid (9), 7. 8. 
Hajlan (68), 66. 67. 
Hala el-Qarfneh (29), 19. 21. 22. 
24. 
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Rujm el-Hamir (251), 201. 


el-Hamrai (40), 24. 51-53. 
el-Hawi (280), 194. 266. 
Handtiyeh (211), 161. 

el-Heleileh (96) (111), 92. 95. 

el-Henti (281), 194-95. 

Ji‘ez (50), 24. 53. 

el-Jebeihah (234), 172. 

el-Jeheirah (27), 19-22. 24. 

el-Jeish (256), 202. 204. 

el-Jidi (254), 203. 

el-Jilimeh (126), 98. 

Juweidi‘eh (235), 173. 

Kerakeh (48), 270. 

Khushm es-Sireh (134), 72. 73. 75. 

el-Mahri, 72. 

Malfif (202), 52. 156. 157. 162. 
163. 165-67. 170. 172. 183. 184. 
188. 190. 194. 195. 

Manisir (16), 270. 

el-Medba‘ah (299), 201. 

Megrijhaé (271), 197. 

Mehbes, 72. 

el-Meheires, 81. 

Mekhzin (252), 202. 

Menisir, 55. 100. 

el-Meshatel (262), 208. 

Mes‘id (105), 97. 

Mlehleb (167), 124-28. 136. 

Mobis (276), 195. 

Mughames (41), 24. 49. 50. 53. 

el-Mimani (274), 195. 

Musaffar (Mushaqqar) (255), 203. 

Naser (137), 72. 73. 

Nebi Hadad (323), 214-16. 

‘Obeid (209), 158. 160. 

el-Qergesh (263), 208. 

el-Qutnah (233), 172. 

Ras el-Hala (31), 21. 24. 

Sakharé (327), 218. 232. 

Selman, 53. 

esh-Shebeil (301), 201. 

esh-Shih (253), 202. 

esh-Shmeisini, 158-59. 

Shékhar (70), 79. 

es-Sireh (Siret el-Heirin), 71. 88. 

Taihin (196), 170. 

Tawil Ifjeij (26), 19. 21. 


Rujm Umm el-‘Atat (108), 97. 
ed-Dakakin (156), 115. 
Suwaéna (97), 92. 
Wanani (258), 204. 
Wasiyeh, 247. 
Za‘rireh (336), 221. 
Rujaim el-‘Aliyaé (175), 117. 
el-’Asa’igh (287), 230. 


er-Rumman (305), 200-1. 224-25, 228-29. 


er-Ruweihah (53), 24. 53. 69. 


Sabkhah, 5. 6. ) 

Sabkhet Defiyeh, 5. 6. 
Ghadyan, 6. 

es-Safi, 147. 

Safat (227), 192. 

St. Theodore, 1. 

es-Saliyeh, 73. 103. 117. 122. 

es-Salt, xxiii. 236. 265. 

Samuel, 244. 

Saracens, 11. 

Sarrit, 217. 


Savignac, R., 11. 13. 17. 65. 100. 138. 141. 


145. 

Scaurus, 142. 

Schumacher, G., 237. 

Sebastiya, 176. 

Sebeihi (302), 236. 

Seetzen, 131. 

Seil el-‘Afra, 59. 
Heidan, 113. 118. 131. 135. 
el-Ma‘tan, 26. 
en-Numeirah, 86. 
el-Qattar, 51. 
es-Sefei, 101. 
Seleileh, 66. 

es-Sekran (153), 116. 


es-Sela‘ (34), xxii. 26-28. 30-32. 34. 37. 38. 


Seleileh (67), 66. 67. 

es-Selihi (295), 201. 

Sellin, E., 1. 5. 6. 

Semera, 98. 

Seribis (366), 242. 

Seyrig, H., 66. 

esh-Shebeil (301), 201. 

Sheikh er-Rish (24), 29. 38-42. 78. 
Sa‘d (Qarnaim), 265. 
Suqitt, 39. 41. 
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esh-Shih, 247. 

Shipton, G. M., 251. 

Shmeisani, 160. 

Shébek (17), 53-55. 

Si‘, 48. 142. 

Sihén, 146. 151. 153. 242-48, 250. 265. 269. 

Sinai, 9. 141. 

es-Sireh (133), 73. 

Solomon, 3. 6. 244. 

Speiser, E. A., 157. 

Sprenger, 23. 146. 

Steuernagel, C., xxiii. 177. 232-34. 237-38. 
240-41. 

Strabo, 111. 

Strong, H. A., 111. 

Sth el-Kafiyeh, 49. 

Sukhneh, 208-10. 212-14. 245. 

Suweida, 142. 

Suweileh, 153. 172-74. 191. 197-98. 236. 

Suweileh-‘Amman road, 172-73. 

Sweifiyeh el-Gharbiyeh (205), 157-59. 

esh-Shergiyeh (204), 159. 

es-Sweiwina (198), 168-70. 174. 181. 190. 

212. 247. 266. 


et-Tafileh, xxi. 26. 42. 43. 48. 49. 56. 58. 
Tahinet Burma, 223-24. 
Tawilan, 12. 
et-Telih (Toloana), 149-50. 152. 
et-Teleil (294), 200-1. 
et-Tell (223), 157. 236. 
Tell Ash‘ari, 265. 
‘Ashtarah, 265. 
‘Ausajah (328), 218. 
Beit Mirsim, 251. 254-55. 257. 262-63. 
Chara hadid, 8. 
edh-Dhahab el-Gharbiyeh (345), 143. 
232-34. 237. 239. 
edh-Dhahab esh-Sherqiyeh (344), 
232. 234-35. 239. 
el-Emrimeh, 234. 
Faqahiyeh (329), 219. 
Faqqas (332), 220. 
Ham, 265. 
Hejaj (303), 236. 
Husn, 265. 
Janti'‘beh (330), 219. 266. 
Khatt or Tell Kefr Yaiba, 265. 


Tell el-Kheleifeh (3), 1. 3-7. 150. 
Mustah (195), 171. 252-53. 257. 264. 
el-‘Oreimeh (292), 228-29. 
er-Reheil (343), 223. 266. 

Safat (228), 179. 191-92. 196. 197. 
236-37. 

Sakhara (Tell el-‘Ausajah), 218. 

Shihab, 265. 

Shi'r, 265. 

Tunyah (341), 222-23. 

Ya‘min, 265. 

Tepe Gawra, 157. 

eth-Thaniya, 99. 

Thomsen, P., 178. 

eth-Thuwaneh (32), 48. 49. 51-53. 

Tiberius, 142. 

Tower, round—see Rujm Malfif. 

Traill, T., xxi, xxii, 4, 9, 50, 69, 147. 

Trajan, 13. 14. 18. 49. 52. 53. 66. 141. 143. 

Tristram, H. B., 132. 

Tshetshan (Mohammedan Russian), 208. 

Tuldl edh-Dhahab, 232. 234-35. 

Turville-Petre, 254. 

Tutunjian, Ilyas, xxi. 


Umayyad, 62. 103. 
Umm el-‘Amad (18) (286), 237. 
el-Biyarah, 26. 
el-Khaniazir, 84. 
er-Rasiis, 71. 81. 116. 227. 267. 
Rujim (Kh. Mugheirét el-Hassan) 
(245), 181. 183-84. 190. 
Shejeirat el-Gharbiyeh (159), 116. 
esh-Sherqiyeh (163), 117. 
Tell (347), 235. 237. 
el-Walid, 66. 


Vincent, H., xxii. 157. 


el-Wiidait (38), 43. 44. 62. 
Wadi ‘Abdin, 159. 
‘Abharat, 184. 
Abii Hamed, 196. 
Hesheib, 136. 
Khirgeh, 129-31. 
Qantarah, 234. 
‘Afra, 82. 
‘Ain MAlikah, 228. 
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Wadi ‘Ainiin, 99. 


el-‘Amiriya, 123. 

el-‘Arabah, 8. 15. 17. 139. 144. 

el-‘Arak, 199. 

el-’Asi’igh, 229-30. 

‘Aytn Ghuzlan, 56. 

‘Azariyah, 207. 

Bahlil, 59. 

el-Beida, 93. 94. 

Burmah, 20. 

el-Butm, 123. 

Dabiq, 162-63. 

Dafyaneh, 174. 

Dani, 38. 

Dhebi‘ah, 99. 

Dhiban, 115. 

Fejj el-‘Aseiker, 75. 

Feqeigqes, 94. 

Fuwairah, 240. 

Hadaiyeh, 22. 

Hadaleh, 234. 

el-Hammim, 38. 178. 

el-Hamrai, 51. 

Hanash, 228. 

Hawiaya, 217. 

Hedeirah, 95. 

Hedeis, 59. 

Hemtia, 241. 

Henii, 200. 

el-Hesi (River Zered), 24. 48-51. 
53. 56-63. 65. 66. 68. 69. 73. 80- 
87. 89. 93. 139. 150. 243-44. 

Hesbah, 243-45. 250. 

Heseil, 212. 

el-Hirsh, 26. 

el-Hismeh, 19. 24. 25. 57. 

el-Hineh, 238. 

‘Iraq, 94. 95. 

Ja‘idiyeh, 200. 

Jamal, 26. 

el-Jedeirah, 86. 

Jeheirah, 20. 

Jehra, 89. 

Jel‘ad, 200. 231. 

Juweidi‘eh, 173. 

el-Kemshi, 228. 

el-Khaneizir, 199. 

Khanzireh, 87. 


Wadi el-Kharazeh, 101. 


Khazaneh, 208. 
Kom, 178. 
Kursi, 163. 
La‘ban, 48-50. 56. 
Mehna, 100. 
el-Merah, 10. 
el-Meshnegeh, 135. 
el-M6jib, 73. 101. 105. 107. 112-15. 
146. 243. 250. 252. 
Morbat Bedran, 186. 188. 
el-Mughimes, 49. 
el-Mtimani, 196. 200. 
Misia, 44. 54. 
Musaffar, 203. 
en-Neb‘ah, 160. 
en-Nimr, 56. 
Nuweijis, 174. 
Qahgeh, 116. 
Qattar, 49. 203. 
el-Qisah el-Hamra, 43. 
er-Radade, 8. 
Rahm, 8. 
er-Rahmaniyah, 225. 
Ramm, 12-15. 17. 25. 32. 77. 138. 
er-Reheil, 118. 210. 
er-Remeil, 113. 120-21. 
Remeimin, 200. 228-29. 
er-Reseifeh, 205-6. 208. 
er-Rhab, 59. 
er-Rumman, 224. 
er-Ruweihah*. 
es-Sabrah, 59. 60. 
Safiyet el-Ghazal, 117. 
Safiat, 191. 
Sa‘ideh, 101. 
Sakhara, 217-18. 
Saliyeh, 101. 
Saqrah, 165. 167. 
es-Selihi, 200-1. 
es-Serabis, 242. 
esh-Shekarah, 208. 
Shellaleh, 12. 
Shellash, 201. 
Sheri‘a, 37. 
esh-Shita, 154. 
Shébek, 55. 
es-Sidreh, 26. 124. 
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Wadi Sir, 165. 174. 
Sirhan, 79. 141. 144-45. 269. 
Suhir, 98. 
Tabah, 9. 
et-Tafileh, 42. 43. 
et-Taiyibeh, 86. 
Tela’ Abii ‘Ali, 224. 


eth-Themed, 10. 56. 73. 90. 91. 113. 


118-19. 179. 
Themileh, 12. 
Tor ‘Aja’iz, 22. 
Treisa, 51. 
Umm ‘Arif‘is, 92. 
Beida, 207. 
ed-Dakakin, 115. 


ed-Denanir, 197. 199. 229-30. 


edh-Dhebia'‘, 156. 158. 
en-Nejileh, 201. 
Rujm, 184. 
Shejeirah, 117. 
Suwaneh, 49. 
Tell, 235. 
Tineh, 230. 
et-Tuwagah, 95. 
el-Wadat, 44. 
el-WaAla, 113. 118. 124-31. 
el-Weilah, 184. 
Yajaz (249), 177-78. 
el-Yitm, 8. 12-17. 19. 24. 25. 
Zamar, 234. 


WaAdi Zeit, 77. 
ez-Zergi (River Jabbok), 91. /143. 
146. 153. 163. 166. 168. 179.. 297. 
200. 207-10. 212-14. 217-24. 226. 
233-35. 238-40. 245. 250-52. 264- 
66. 268-69. 

Zerqi Ma‘in, 135-36. 
Watzinger, C., 157. 166. 231. 
Wiegand, T., 110. 
Willoughby, H. R., 1. 

Winnett, F. V., xxi. 

Wood, L. H., 121. 

Woolley, C. L., 121. 

Wright, G. E., xxiii. 90. 92. 147. 171. 251- 
52. 254-55. 264. 


Yajiz, 177-78. 181. 183. 185-86. 
Yarmuk, 151. 153. 265. 
Yeivin, S., 157. 


Zabdah (112), 96. 

Zaid Mohammed, xxi. 

Zerqa, 177. 201. 205. 207-8. 215-16. 219- 
20. 221-24. 226. 232. 234-35. 237-38. 240- 
41, 245. 247. 268. 

Zeus-Hadad, 215. 

Zibb ‘Ataf, 111. 

Ziza, 143. 

Zobiayer el-Qastal, 73. 
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